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REPORT    ON    THE    ETHNOLOGY    OF  THE   SOUTH-EASTERN  TRIBES 
OF    VANCOUVER    ISLAND,     BRITISH     COLUMBIA. 

BY  C.  HILL  TOUT, 
Local  Correspondent  of  the  Royal  Anthropological  Institute. 

THIS  paper  contains  a  summary  of  my  studies  of  the  Salish  tribes  of  the 
south-eastern  portion  of  Vancouver  Island,  known  to  us  under  the  name  of 
LEkiifiEn,  with  additional  notes  on  the  neighbouring  Cowitchin  or  Island 
HalkomelEm  tribes. 

I  have  again  to  acknowledge  my  indebtedness  to  the  Government  Grant 
Committee  of  the  Royal  Society  for  another  special  grant  of  £40,  by  the  aid  of 
which  I  was  enabled  to  cover  a  larger  field  of  inquiry  and  make  a  closer 
examination  of  the  ethnology  of  this  section  of  the  province  than  I  could  otherwise 
have  accomplished. 

The  LEkiinEn,  together  with  the  cognate  tribes  of  the  Saanich,  the  Clallam, 
and  the  Sooke,  form  a  division  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  Salish  of  British 
Columbia,  and  belong  rather  to  that  portion  of  the  Stock  whose  habitat  lies 
immediately  to  the  south  of  the  International  Boundary ;  and  just  as  the  various 
Cowitchin  tribes  speak  of  themselves  collectively  as  the  HalkomelEm,  or  "  speakers 
of  the  same  language,"  so  do  the  tribes  of  this  division  call  themselves  by  the  term 
LEk-onenEfi,  which  means  the  same  thing.  By  this  convenient  term  I  shall 
hereafter  call  them  when  speaking  of  them  collectively.  In  their  social 
organisation  and  in  their  language  they  have,  as  will  be  seen,  many  interesting 
features  peculiar  to  themselves. 

As  I  came  in  contact  with  the  Cowitchin  or  Island  HalkomelEm  tribes,  I  took 
occasion  to  learn,  for  the  sake  of  comparison  with  the  mainland  tribes  of  this 
division,  something  of  the  traditions  and  language  of  this  group.  Some  of  the 
results  of  this  study  will  be  found  herein  incorporated. 

The  natives  from  whom  I  received  most  assistance  in  my  studies  of  the 
LEkiifiEn,  are  William  Jack  QamEtctEn,  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  old  chiefs ; 
SinopEn,  the  chief  of  the  Esquimalt  Band ;  and  the  wife  of  Thomas  James,  my 
chief  informant  on  the  Cowitchin,  the  husband  and  wife  being  of  different  tribes. 

I  fear  the  study  of  these  tribes  has  been  delayed  too  long  to  obtain  the  best 
results ;  all  the  older  people,  versed  in  the  knowledge  and  ways  of  the  old  days, 
have  passed  away,  taking  with  them  much  valuable  information  that  will 
now  be  lost  to  us  for  ever. 
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I  have  recorded  here  all  that  a  diligent  care  enabled  me  to  gather  concerning 
the  past  of  the  LEkuuEn.  Their  comparatively  long  contact  with  the  whites, 
who  settled  in  their  midst  more  than  a  half  century  ago,  has  much  modified  their 
lives  and  customs ;  and  the  present  generation  knows  but  little  of  the  life  and 
conditions  of  its  forefathers.  They  are  by  no  means  the  best  representatives 
of  their  race  ;  indeed,  of  all  the  Salish  tribes  of  British  Columbia,  I  fear  they  have 
benefited  least  by  contact  with  a  superior  civilisation.  Alcoholism  and  all  that 
follows  in  its  train  have  wrought  sad  havoc  among  them  both  physically  and 
morally.  Touching  the  former,  their  mortality  has  been  appalling.  Prom 
a  strong  and  populous  community  of  8,500  souls  in  1859,  they  have  dwindled 
down  now  to  about  200,  or  less  than  one-fortieth  of  their  former  number. 
They  appear  doomed  to  speedy  extinction.  In  the  seventeen  years  which  have 
elapsed  since  Dr.  F.  Boas  made  his  first  reconnaissance  of  the  Island  Salish,  many 
changes  have  taken  place,  especially  among  the  LEkunEn.  Upon  many  points  on 
which  he  was  able  to  gather  information,  I  could  learn  nothing  at  all,  those  who 
might  have  supplied  the  information  having  all  passed  away.  My  notes  in  some 
points  are  not  quite  in  agreement  with  his,  particularly  as  to  the  local  divisions 
of  the  LEkunEn ;  but  in  the  main  the  information  gathered  in  1905  harmonises 
with  that  gathered  in  1888-9,  such  differences  as  exist  being  such  as  might,  in  the 
circumstances,  be  expected  to  occur. 

ETHNOGRAPHY  AND  SOCIOLOGY. 

According  to  my  informants,  the  LEkunEn  occupied  the  following  villages 

before   the   advent   of    the  whites  and   the   founding   of  Victoria   by   Governor 
Douglas : — 

1.  S'fl]5ka  T  6.  Tciakaiiitc,  Around  Ross  Bay. 

2.  Sluk-  /  "  7.  SoiiEs,  Near  Parry  Bay. 

3.  Tciiknin,  Skoal  Bay.  8.  Nukstlaiyum  -, 

4.  QsapsEm,  On  the  Gorge.  9.  Tcianuk-  >  Beecher  Bay. 

5.  Sk'ufiinEs,  Discovery  Island,  off  Oak          10.  Tciwetsun       -* 

Bay.  11.  Scjematlitl,  Esquimalt  Harbour. 

After  the  founding  of  Victoria,  first  called  Camosun,  after  the  Indian  name 
of  the  "  rapids "  on  the  Gorge,  the  natives  flocked  into  the  harbour  in  great 
numbers  and  settled  at  what  is  now  the  foot  of  Johnston  Street.  They  were 
known  as  the  Swi'nhoii,  and  were  composed  of  members  of  the  various  outside 
villages.  This  became  a  populous  centre,  so  populous,  indeed,  as  to  inconvenience 
the  colonists ;  and  Governor  Douglas  induced  them  to  cross  the  bay  and  settle  on 
the  other  side,  where  there  has  been  a  mixed  settlement  ever  since,  known  as  the 
"  Songish  Reserve."  He  also  transplanted  the  village  of  the  QsapsEm,  who  dwelt 
near  the  spot  where  the  Parliament  Buildings  now  stand,  to  Esquiinalt  Harbour 
where  a  remnant  of  the  tribe  still  lives. 

Dr.  F.  Boas  classified  the  various  divisions  of  the  LEkunEn  as  "  gentes,"  but 
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I  prefer  to  regard  them  as  septs.  I  can  see  no  difference  between  the  sub-division 
of  the  Island  tribes  and  those  of  the  Delta  tribes.  This  word  gentes  had  a  very 
loose  meaning  in  this  country  at  the  time  when  Dr.  Boas  wrote,  and  I  am  not  sure 
what  he  meant  to  convey  by  it.  Each  local  group  or  sept  looks  upon  itself  as 
distinct  from  the  rest,  and  believes  it  had  a  separate  origin.  Each  claims  to  be 
descended  from  a  certain  "  first-man,"  but  yet  the  individual  members  of  the  local 
group  do  not  all  regard  themselves  as  akin  to  one  another,  as  they  should  if  the 
local  group  were  a  true  gens.  At  any  rate,  if  the  sub-divisions  of  the  LEkunEn  are 
gentes,  then  so  are  also  the  sub-divisions  of  the  Delta  tribes,  for  they  also  claim 
descent  equally  from  "  first  men "  in  the  same  way.  The  only  difference  I  can 
perceive  between  the  sub-divisions  of  the  LEkunEn  and  those  of  the  HalkomelEm, 
or  the  Siciatl  or  the  Sk-qomic,  is  that  the  first  have  separate  and  exclusive  fishing, 
hunting,  root  and  berry-grounds,  and  the  others  have  not.  But  this  feature  of  the 
sociology  of  the  LEkunEn  I  regard  as  the  result  of  their  peculiar  social  organisation 
and  not  as  evidence  of  their  division  into  gentes. 

Each  local  community  is,  or  was,  composed  of  distinct  classes  or  castes.  First 
comes  the  caste  of  the  chieftains,  the  office  of  Headman  being  strictly  hereditary 
among  the  LEkunEn ;  second,  the  caste  of  the  hereditary  nobility ;  third,  the 
caste  of  the  untitled  or  Base-Folk ;  and  fourth,  that  of  the  slaves.  The  lines  of 
demarcation  between  these  several  classes  were  hard  and  rigid,  and  could  not  be 
broken  except  perhaps  in  the  case  of  the  last  two.  Orphaned  and  friendless  children 
were  sometimes  pressed  into  servitude  and  thus  passed  into  the  slave  class. 

The  sons  and  daughters  of  chiefs  customarily  intermarried  only  with  those  of 
their  own  caste,  and  thus  a  "  princely  "  class  was  maintained.  In  like  manner  nobles 
married  only  with  nobles,  and  no  amount  of  wealth  in  an  untitled  person  could 
raise  him  to  the  ranks  of  the  hereditary  nobility.  This  is  brought  out  in  a  very 
interesting  manner  by  the  creation  of  an  intermediate  class  which  formed  a  kind 
of  bourgeoisie.  This  class  was  distinguished  from  that  from  which  it  sprang  by  a 
name  of  its  own.  This,  in  the  LEkunEn,  was  Nitcndnit,  and  the  term  had  literally 
the  same  significance  in  the  mind  of  the  Indians  as  the  word  parvenu  had  in  the 
minds  of  the  French  under  the  old  regime.  The  Nitcnanit  were  men  who,  by 
their  ability  or  good  luck,  had  acquired  wealth,  by  means  of  which  in  giving  feasts 
and  potlatches,  they  had  gained  a  certain  social  standing  in  their  tribe,  but  as  they 
had  no  "  grandfathers,"  no  pedigrees  of  honourable  descent,  and  no  family  or 
kin-crests,  they  could  not  be  admitted  among  the  hereditary  nobles,  and  so  had  to 
form  a  sub-class  intermediate  between  these  and  the  common  folk. 

The  exclusiveness  of  the  privileged  classes  is  illustrated  in  all  their  social 
functions.  On  these  occasions  the  chiefs  put  on  lofty  and  condescending  airs, 
conversed  only  with  one  another,  and  always  formed  a  group  apart  from  the  others. 
The  hereditary  nobles  formed  a  similar  second  group,  and  the  uutitled  or 
common-folk,  a  third.  The  Nitcndnit  or  nouveaitx  riches  held  on  these  occasions 
a  rather  equivocal  position,  determined  largely  by  the  condescension  of  the  nobles 
and  the  degree  of  respect  and  consideration  paid  them  by  the  people. 
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The  LEkufiEn  method  of  receiving  and  placing  their  guests  was  absurdly  like 
that  in  vogue  in  high  social  functions  among  more  sophisticated  peoples.  Two  or 
more  of  the  older  noblemen  stood  at  the  entrance  of  the  Feast  Chamber  and 
received  the  visitors,  inquiring  their  names  or  titles  and  those  of  their  fathers  and 
grandfathers,  and  placing  them  accordingly — rank  being  determined  and  marked 
by  these  as  distinctly  as  among  ourselves.  Each  social  division  or  caste  had  its 
own  list  of  names  or  titles,  so  that  a  person  had  but  to  give  his  name  or  that  of  his 
father  or  grandfather  to  show  his  social  position  and  standing  in  his  tribe. 

Among  the  LEkiinEn,  titular  names  were  bestowed  upon  their  bearers  only 
when  they  had  reached  and  passed  the  age  of  puberty.  This  was  done  in  a  very 
formal  manner  among  the  nobles. 

When  a  father  wishes  to  bestow  one  of  the  family  names  upon  his  son  it  is 
customary  for  him  to  do  it  in  the  following  manner :  he  first  visits  the  chief  of 
his  commune  and  informs  him  of  his  desire  and  secures  his  consent  and  promise  of 
assistance.  A  date  is  then  fixed  for  the  event,  and  invitations  are  sent  broadcast 
throughout  the  neighbouring  tribes.  The  day  appointed  having  arrived,  his 
guests  come  in  from  the  various  villages  round  about.  In  the  meantime  he  has 
been  making  great  preparations  to  receive  and  entertain  them.  Large  quantities 
of  food  have  been  brought  together  by  his  family  and  kinsfolk ;  the  family 
treasure-chests  have  been  opened  and  their  contents  set  in  order  for  distribution 
at  the  feast.  When  all  is  ready  for  the  ceremony  the  father  takes  his  son, 
accompanied  by  the  latter's  sponsors,  to  the  roof  of  the  family  dwelling — the 
pitch  of  which  is  exceedingly  shallow  and  convenient  for  the  purpose — and  from 
this  vantage  ground  the  proceedings  take  place.  These  vary  to  some  extent  from 
centre  to  centre,  and  from  district  to  district,  but,  commonly,  the  ceremony  is 
opened  by  the  father  of  the  boy  dancing  and  singing  one  of  the  family 
dance-songs.  This  song-dance  is  usually  a  more  or  less  dramatic  representation 
of  some  event,  real  or  fancied,  in  the  life  or  history  of  his  ancestors,  probably  that 
which  gave  rise  to  the  name  he  is  going  to  bestow  upon  his  son.  When  the  dance 
is  over  a  distribution  of  blankets  or  other  gifts  is  made  to  honour  the  names  of 
the  spirits  of  the  family,  it  being  held  to  be  dishonourable  to  speak  of  or  even 
mention  an  ancestral  name  publicly  without  making  gifts.  Formerly,  these 
gifts  were  always  blankets,  now  other  articles  are  often  given.  The  father  next 
calls  about  him  some  thirty  or  forty  of  the  leading  noblemen  among  his  guests  to 
act  as  sponsors  or  witnesses  of  the  rank  his  son  will  acquire  through  the  name 
he  is  about  to  receive.  Two  elder  men,  or,  preferably,  two  aged  chiefs,  who  know 
his  lineage  and  ancestry,  now  bring  the  youth  forward,  and,  standing  one  on  either 
side  of  him,  the  elder  of  the  two  proclaims  in  a  loud  voice  to  the  assembled 
audience  that  it  is  the  wish  and  intention  of  the  boy's  father  to  bestow  upon  him 
his  paternal  grandfather's  name  or  title.  At  this  announcement  those  present 
express  their  assent  and  pleasure  by  clapping  of  hands  and  shouting. 

The  name  or  title  is  then  given  to  the  youth,  and  another  distribution  of 
blankets  takes  place,  special  care  being  taken  to  give  at  least  one  each  to  all  the 
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formal  witnesses  of  the  ceremony  and  to  the  officiating  elders.  If  the  father  of 
the  youth  be  a  man  of  wealth  he  will  now  throw  other  blankets  among  the 
common,  untitled  folk  to  be  scrambled  for,  amid  much  excitement  and  fun.  When 
this  part  of  the  ceremony  is  over  the  feasting  begins. 

After  the  ceremony  is  over  the  youth  is  known  by  his  newly-acquired  name, 
though,  according  to  the  universal  custom  among  the  Salish,  he  is  never  or  rarely 
called  by  it  except  on  special  and  ceremonial  occasions. 

Among  the  LEkufiEn  and  cognate  tribes  a  man  could  not  take  his  own  father's 
name,  even  though  his  father  be  dead,  the  names  of  deceased  persons  being  tabooed 
among  them  for  a  whole  generation.  All  the  ancestral  names  were  thus  handed 
down  in  these  tribes. 

In  connection  with  names,  I  may  here  say  that  although  I  did  not  learn  any- 
thing new  concerning  them,  I  received  everywhere  confirmation  of  the  statements 
respecting  their  general  significance,  made  by  "  Captain  Paul "  as  recorded  in  my 
last  report.1 

In  their  marriage  customs  the  LEkufiEn  differed  in  some  interesting  features 
from  the  other  tribes  examined,  and  the  ceremony  brings  out  in  a  very  distinct 
manner  the  pride  and  exclusiveness  of  the  nobles. 

Among  men  of  rank,  marriage  was,  and  to  some  extent  still  is,  a  very  formal 
ceremonial  affair,  and  the  young  people  themselves  were  never  permitted  to  choose 
their  own  mates.  When  a  youth  has  arrived  at  marriageable  age,  the  elders  of  his 
family  look  around  them  for  a  suitable  bride  for  him,  and  his  wishes  are  rarely,  if 
ever,  consulted  in  the  matter. 

When  they  have  chosen  a  girl  they  think  desirable,  negotiations  are  opened 
with  her  parents  and  family.  This  is  done  by  several  of  the  suitor's  (Eckwasin) 
elder-women  paying  them  a  formal  visit  and  diplomatically  sounding  them  on  the 
subject  of  the  marriage.  If  the  suggestion  of  an  alliance  is  not  favourably  received, 
the  matter  drops  at  once,  and  no  more  is  said  upon  it.  If,  however,  it  is  favourably 
received,  no  further  progress  can  be  made  at  this  stage,  the  oflice  of  the  elder-women 
being  merely  to  open  up  the  negotiations.  The  next  step  in  the  proceedings  is 
taken  by  the  Ecinan,  that  is,  the  elder-men,  whose  duty  it  is  to  set  forth  the  pedigree 
and  honourable  descent  of  the  suitor. 

These  men  now  pay  the  girl's  parents  a  visit,  and  make  known  to  the  family 
their  young  kinsman's  rank  and  standing.  Should  the  girl's  relatives  be  satisfied 
on  these  points,  a  day  is  then  fixed  for  the  Eckwasiu  to  come  for  his  bride. 

When  the  time  for  the  ceremony  of  fetching  the  bride  comes  round,  the  family 
and  friends  of  the  Eckwasin's  party  set  off  in  their  canoes  for  the  camp  or  settlement 
of  the  bride's  father.  They  have,  of  course,  been  expected,  and  preparations  have 
been  made  to  receive  and  entertain  them.  They  take  with  them  the  ctcKtlalkwotq, 
or  "  bride's  price,"  which  the  relatives  and  friends  of  the  groom's  father  have  assisted 
him  in  getting  together.  When  the  party  arrives  the  bride's  father  immediately 

1  J.A.I,  xxxv,  p.  126  ff. 
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shuts  and  secures  the  door  of  his  dwelling,  round  about  which  a  large  crowd  has 
assembled.  The  groom's  father  now  calls  out  to  some  half-dozen  of  the  more 
socially  prominent  of  those  present  and  requests  them  to  ask  to  have  the  door 
opened,  that  his  son  may  seek  his  bride.  They  are  encouraged  in  their  service  by 
gifts  of  blankets.  These  men  now  knock  at  the  door,  and  beg  the  bride's  father  to 
open  his  door  to  his  prospective  son-in-law.  For  a  long  time  he  refuses  to  do  this, 
but  when  this  singular  feature  of  the  ceremony  is  over  and  the  door  is  at  length 
thrown  open,  these  same  men  go  down  to  the  water's  edge  and  lift  the  canoe 
containing  the  bridegroom  and  clcEtlalkwotQ  bodily  out  of  the  water  and  convey 
it  into  the  house  of  the  bride's  father.  Here  it  is  set  down  with  the  youth  still  in 
it,  and  he  is  now  supposed  to  remain  there  until  his  bride  is  brought  and  placed 
beside  him.  This  may  not  be  for  two  or  three  days ;  the  higher  his  social  rank, 
however,  the  shorter  the  time  of  waiting.  When  the  time  of  probation  is  over,  the 
bride's  father  calls  two  elder-women  of  his  family  to  him  and  bids  them  take  the 
bride  to  the  groom.  This  they  do,  and  place  her  in  the  canoe  with  him.  He  then 
instructs  them  to  place  food  before  the  youth.  A  large  quantity  of  food  is  then 
placed  before  the  young  man,  who  eats  a  little  and  sends  the  rest  to  his  friends, 
who  have  been  waiting  outside.  This  is  the  central  feature  of  the  ceremony,  and 
the  girl  is  now  his  wife.  Those  present  in  the  house  clap  their  hands  and  shout 
their  approval  of  the  proceedings.  The  groom  now  presents  the  "  bride-price  "  to 
the  girl's  father,  who  shares  it  with  his  friends.  These  in  return  now  make  presents 
to  the  bride,  and  shortly  after  the  canoe  is  carried  back  to  the  water,  and  the 
gathering  breaks  up,  and  the  visitors  return  to  their  own  village.  This  closes  the 
first  part  of  the  marriage  ceremony.  Before,  however,  the  ceremony  is  complete,  a 
return  visit  has  to  be  paid  by  the  bride's  family  and  friends.  This  usually  takes 
place  about  one  moon  after  the  return  of  the  groom  to  his  own  village.  He  is  busy 
during  this  period  making  preparation  for  the  reception  of  his  father-in-law.  The 
latter  comes  in  due  time  laden  with  gifts  of  food  and  blankets.  One  side  of  the 
dwelling  is  given  over  to  the  visitors,  the  regular  inmates  occupying  the  other.  All 
the  friends  of  the  groom  have  been  invited  for  the  occasion,  and  a  great  feast  has 
been  prepared. 

When  all  is  ready  and  the  guests  all  present,  the  groom  rises  in  his  place  and 
says  to  his  own  friends,  "  Before  you  may  eat  this  food,  so  generously  provided  by 
my  father-in-law,  I  must  pay  for  it."  "  That  is  right  and  proper,"  respond  they, 
"  only  don't  delay,  for  we  are  hungry  and  wishful  to  begin."  With  this  the  groom 
turns  to  his  father-in-law  and  publicly  thanks  him  for  his  gifts.  "  But,"  says  he, 
"  I  cannot  accept  them  without  making  a  return  to  you."  He  then  counts  the 
presents  of  his  father-in-law  and  sets  a  generous  value  upon  them.  He  now  makes 
a  return  in  kind,  of  equal  or  greater  value,  which  the  father-in-law  accepts.  When 
this  is  done  he  says  again  to  his  father-in-law,  "  I  am  still  in  your  debt ;  I  owe 
something  to  the  canoes  by  which  you  brought  me  your  present.  The  sails  of  the 
canoes  were  very  serviceable ;  pray  take  five  dollars  on  account  of  each  sail.  The 
bailing  cups,  too,  were  useful,  for  without  them  the  food  would  have  been  injured. 

b 
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Here  are  two  dollars  each  for  the  bailing-cups.  The  paddles,  too,  must  not  be 
forgotten;  without  them  you  could  not  have  got  here.  Take  one  dollar  each  for 
the  paddles.  For  the  canoes  themselves  I  ask  your  acceptance  of  twenty  dollars 
each,  and  for  the  paddlers  five  dollars  each. 

"  Now,  I  would  like  to  make  you  a  present  yourself.  You  are  now  my  father- 
in-law,  and  it  is  fitting  for  your  daughter's  husband  to  remember  her  father.  Here 
is  one  hundred  dollars  ;  pray  take  them  for  yourself  and  this  hundred  for  your  wife." 

This  generous  distribution  of  money  or  its  equivalent  has  been  much  appre- 
ciated by  the  recipients  of  the  presents,  and  has  also  given  great  satisfaction  to  the 
groom's  friends.  His  position  as  a  great  man  is  well  assured  from  this  time  onward. 
The  distribution  of  presents  over,  the  feasting  now  begins.  This  is  customarily  kept 
up,  accompanied  with  games  and  dancing,  for  several  days.  The  longer  the  period 
the  greater  the  event  and  the  higher  the  honour  and  social  prestige  of  the  groom. 

Of  the  other  social  customs  of  the  LEk'onenEii  I  was  able  to  gather  little  of 
interest,  so  complete  has  been  the  disintegration  along  these  lines.  The  old-time 
"  secret  societies  "  have  apparently  wholly  passed  away,  and  I  could  learn  nothing 
reliable  concerning  them.  In  their  dwellings,  dress,  and  food,  the  LEk'oiienEn  closely 
resembled  the  Delta  Salish  and  their  Cowitchin  neighbours. 

LINGUISTICS. 

As  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  set  forth  the  grammatical 
structure  or  dialectical  peculiarities  of  the  LEkufiEn  speech.  Though  having  a  few 
features  in  common  with  the  neighbouring  HalkomelEm,  it  belongs  to  a  totally 
different  linguistic  group.  Apart  from  the  cognate  tribes,  the  Saanich,  the  Clallam 
and  the  Sooke,  its  affinities  link  it  with  the  Salish  tribes  of  the  opposite  shores  of 
North  Washington  rather  than  wilh  any  others  in  British  Columbia.  It  may  be  said 
to  form  with  the  Clallam  and  the  Lummi  of  Puget  Sound,  a  distinct  sub-linguistic 
group  called  by  the  Songish  about  Victoria  the  LEk'ofienEfi  speech ;  the  term 
signifying  in  LEkufiEn  what  "  HalkomelEm  "  does  in  the  Stalo  or  Fraser  Paver 
speech — "  one  and  the  same  language." 

Its  most  noticeable  feature  in  comparison  with  the  other  British  Columbian 
Salish  dialects  is  a  strongly  nasalised  n.  It  has  a  feature  also  in  common  with  the 
Stlatlumn  presented  in  my  last  report.1  Many  of  its  verbs  end  in  n,  only  as  a  rule 
they  are  here  nasalised.  This  n  is  the  equivalent  of  the  commoner  m  of  the  other 
dialects.  Throughout  the  vocabulary  n  nasalised  or  otherwise,  replaces  the  m  of 
the  HalkomelEm  ;  thus  : — 

LKk-ofionEfi.  HalkomelEm. 

alufi,  house ;         hasKfi,  to  sneeze ;  lalKm,  house;         lii'i.sEin,  to  sneeze ; 

sii'fia,  kettle;         Beptlfi,  fo  &£& ;  'suma,  kettle;         setEm,  to  tickle, ; 

stelofi,  siiii;/ ;         sakofi,  to  •inm/i.  oneself.  stelEin,  «<////;         SOC.PEIII,  t.<>  </W/  oneself _ 

Other  examples  may  be  seen  in  the  vocabulary. 

1  J.A.I,  xxxv,  p.  12G  ff. 
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Another  peculiarity  is  the  use  of  the  particle  ko  in  verbal  constructions.  It 
corresponds  to  the  pa  of  the  Island  HalkomelEin,  and  like  it,  though  it  may  some- 
times have  a  definite  meaning  and  force,  may  often  be  left  out  without  apparently 
affecting  in  any  way  the  sense  of  the  phrase  or  sentence.  Numerous  examples 
of  its  use  are  given  below  in  the  native  texts. 

The  indeterminate  character  of  the  vowels  is  as  marked  in  LEk'oiienEn  as  in 
the  other  dialects  examined.  This  applies  equally  to  long  and  short  vowels. 

PHONOLOGY. 

Vowels. 

a,  as  in  English  hat.  i,  as  in  English  pin. 

ii     „  .-      father.  I      „  „      pique. 

&     „  „       all.  o     „  „      pond. 

ii     „  „       gnat.  6     „  „      tone. 

e     „  „      pen.  u     „  „      but. 

e     „  „       they.  ii     „  „      boot. 

E,  obscure  vowel  as  in  English  flower ;  "  written  above  the  line,  a  vowel  sound 
which  sometimes  follows  the  palatised  k'  and  is  only  partially  articulated. 

Diphthongs. 
ai,  as  in  aisle ;  au,  as  in  cow ;  oi,  as  in  boil. 

Consonants. 

h,  as  in  English. 

*     »  » 

k-,  a  strongly  palatised  or  "  clicked  "  k. 

k,  intermediate  between  our  k  and  g. 

tl,  an  explosive  palatised  /. 

1,  as  in  English  mostly,  but  interchanging  with  n  in  the  mouths  of  some 

speakers. 
m,  as  in  English. 

n 

ii,  a  strongly  nasalised  n,  equal  to  nc/. 

p  as  in  English. 

p',  no  equivalent  in  English,  a  kind  of  semi-mute,  semi-sonant. 

s,  as  in  English. 

t     „ 

w   „ 

y   „ 

q,  as  in  ch  in  loch  in  broad  Scotch. 

Q,  approximately  as  v.'h  is  uttered  in  North  Britain. 

b  2 
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H,  as  in  the  German  ich. 

C,  as  in  English  sh. 

tc,  as  ch  in  the  word  church. 

ts,  as  in  English. 

kw,  as  iju  in  the  word  quantity. 

The  comma  sign  '  written  above  the  line,  indicates  a  pause  or  hiatus  usually 
caused  by  the  elision  of  a  vowel.  When  placed  at  the  end  of  a  word  it  indicates 
that  the  final  letter  is  uttered  with  stress. 

Accent. 

Accent  in  LKk-ofu'nKii  appears  to  follow  the  same  laws  as  in  the  other  Salish 
dialects  examined. 


Number  in  LEk'ofienEn 
This  rule  applies  equally  to 
smeyis,  a  deer. 
skaqa,  a  day. 
ckwoa,  a  panther. 
cepan,  a  knife. 
ck'wum,  an  axe. 
stekeu,  a  horse. 
snanyit,  a  stone. 
k'afii,  maiden. 
sweska,  man. 
kEleiua  (one),  dirty. 
kw'stlaloq  (one)  old. 
Kqatl-sEn,  /  am  sick. 


knife,  cepan. 
axe,  ck'wum. 
horse,  stSketL 
stone,  snanjit. 
deer,  smeyis. 
/In//,  skaqa. 
panther,  ckwoa. 


Number. 

is  distinguished  by  reduplication,  epenthesis  or  diaeresis, 
nouns,  adjectives  and  substantive  verbs.   Thus  : — 

smEmegis,  deer. 

skalaqa,  dogs. 

ckwEloa,  panthers. 

cKlepEn,  knives. 

ckwElkwikwum,  axes. 

stalakeu,  horses. 

sfiElanyit,  stones. 

k'alani,  maidens 

soweEka,  men. 

kfikElema  (several). 

kw'stlilaloq  (several). 

Esqulqatl-tlta,  we  are  sick. 

Diminutives. 

little  knife,  cElacepEn. 

„     axe,  ckukweakwum. 

„     horse,  stElakaiatl. 
small  stone,  snElafiEanit. 
faun,  smesdtl. 
puppy,  sk'Eqatl. 
cub,  ckwoatl. 


Gender. 

We  tind  a  grammatical  gender  of  a  kind  in  Lnk'OfienEfi  as  in  some  of  the  other 
Salisli  itialccts.  It  is  confined  to  certain  demonstratives,  particularly  those  used  to 
indicate  the  third  person,  thus,  tsiia,  that,  he,  and  sii,  that,  she.  Again,  in  the 
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possessive  pronouns  when  compounded  with  demonstrative  particles,  a  similar 
distinction  is  made ;  but  it  must  be  clearly  understood  that  no  genderal  distinction 
is  made  in  the  pronoun  proper,  only  in  the  locative  or  demonstrative  particles 
attached  to  it,  for  when  these  are  absent  so  is  the  genderal  distinction. 

Personal  Pronouns. 

Of  these  we  find  the  usual  three  classes,  viz.,  the  Independent,  the  Copulative 
or  Enclitic,  and  the  In  corporative. 

Independent  Pronouns. 

I,  me,  lisa.  we,  us,  tlniftEtl. 

thou,  thee,  nukwa.  you,  nukwelia. 

he,  tsaa.  r  tsaa  o  -> 

,      ..  they  <    ..  .      >  nEnetlia. 

she,  sa.  \  sa  o     J 

This  is  the  common  form.  A  Selective  or  emphatic  form  is  used  at  times. 
This  differs  from  the  common  form  by  having  the  demonstrative  particle  "  tia  "  added 
to  it,  thus  :  tia  lisa  tia,  tlniflEtl,  etc. 

Copulative  Pronouns. 

I,  -SEII.  we,  -tlta. 

thou,  -soQ-tce  or  tcl.  you,  -soQhala,  tcehala. 

These  are  the  common  forms  used  in  direct  statements  ;  the  conditional  forms 
are  somewhat  different  as  may  be  seen  from  a  study  of  the  verbs.  The  secondary 
forms  in  the  second  person  are  those  commonly  employed  with  transitive  verbs, 
-SOQ  being  the  common  form  for  substantive  verbs. 

Incorporative  Pronouns. 

I  will  help  you,  kwEnafiEsEn  sa. 

„       „      him,  6  kwEnafiESEn  sa  tsau  iiitl. 
Thou  wilt  help  me,  kwEiiafiESQ  sa. 

„       „        „    him,  kwKnafiEt  tsau  nitl. 
We  will  help  him,  6  EtlfiifiEtl  sa  kwEnanEt  tsau  nl'tl. 
„         „     thee,  „        „          „  kwEnafiEsE. 
„         „     you,  „        „          „  kwEnanEsEhitla. 
He  will  help  me,  tsau  nitl  sa  kwEnaftEs. 
„          „    us,      „      „     „  kwEnanetaftEtl. 
„          „    thee    „      „      „  kwEnanESE, 
„          „    you,    „      „      „  kwEnaflESEhala. 
They  will  help  me,  6  nEnetlia  sa  kwEnefiEs 
j,  „     thee,         „          „  kwEnenEsE. 

„  „     you,         „          „  kwEiicnKsidiala. 
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Van  n-ill  /i,//i  //x,  k\vKiianEtanEtl-s6Q-hiila. 

You  had  better  help  us,  ei  EnasusQ-hala  kwKiiafiEtanEtl. 

„  „         an',  itnalia  sta  kwEnaflEs. 

I  we  thec,  6  k'wEu-'sI-sEn. 
„     you,  6  k'wEii-sI-sEn-hfila. 
„     them,  6  k'WEn-et-sEn  tsau  nEnetlia. 
„     him,  6  k'WEn-et-sEn  tsau  nitl. 
Thou  seest  me,  6  k'wEn  nofiususQ,  or,  k'wEnesusy. 
„       „     us,  6  k'WEn  nonutl  ko,  or,  6  kgwEn-efc-al-Q. 
„       „      him,  6  k-\vEn-(~'tEsQ  ko,  or,  k'wEnoq  kwEsQ. 
You  saw  me,  6  yB-k'wEnesQ  hala,  or,  6  yE  k'wEa  CSESQ  hala. 
You  see  me,  6  k'WEn  nonus  ko  hala. 

„     „    us,  6  we  k'WEnetanutlusQ. 
You  saw  us  coming,  6  yE  k'wEnctalaqusQ. 

„      „    them  „       o  k'wEnetsQ  ko  tsau  nEnetlia. 
We  see  you,  6  we  k'WEn  notlta. 
„     „   him,     „         „      netlta  tsau  nitl. 
„     „   them,   „          „          „         „     nEnetlia. 
He  sees  us,  6  we  k'wEntEfitlta  ko,  or,  6  yE  k'wEntEfitlta, 
„     „    me,  6  k'wEnanus  ko. 
„     „    you,  kwtl  k'wEntanEs  ko. 
„     „    thee,  kwtl  k-wEnoiisQ  ko. 
/  like  thee,  iiE-stle-soQ. 

„     you,  nE-stle-soQEUEkwelia. 
We  like  thee,  stle-tltas  ko(E)nukwa. 
„      „     him,  stle-tlta  ko  tsau  nitl. 
„      „     you,  stle-tlta  nukwelia. 
„      „     them,  „      „  nEnetlia. 
Thou,  likest  me,  nvikwa  stle  te  usa. 
Thou  likest  us,  nukwa  stle  tia  EtlniftEtl. 

„        „     him,     „      sties  tsau  nitl. 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  the  latter  verb  "  to  like,"  little,  if  any,  incorporation  of 
the  pronoun  takes  place.  It  will  also  be  observed  how  different  the  iucorporative 
forms  in  this  dialect  are  from  those  in  the  dialects  examined  before. 

Possessive  Pronouns. 
Of  these,  there  are  two  forms,  the  General  and  the  Selective,  thus : — 

General  Form. 
my  father,  nE-man. 
thy        „      un(E)man. 
his        „      man-s. 
our        „      man-tlta. 
your      „      un  man-hala. 
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Selective  Form. 
my  father,  tla  nE  man. 
/////        „      tEn  (a)  man. 
his        „      tsaa  mans. 
our        „      tla  man-tlta. 
your      „      tEn  (a)  mar -hala. 

Locative  Possessive  Forms. 

These  differ  from  the  simple  possessives  by  having  a  locative  particle  added 
to  them.  These  particles  have  a  formal  gender,  and  thus  distinguish  between 
masculine  and  feminine  objects,  thus : — 

Object  present  and  visible. 

Masculine'  Form. 
/////  day,  tla  uE-skdqa. 
thy    „     tla  un-skaqa. 
his     „     tla  skaqas. 

Feminine  Form. 
my  dog,  sla  nE-skaqa. 
thy     „     sia  un-skaqa. 
his     „     sia  skaqas. 

Object  present  but  invisible  to  speaker. 

Masculine  Form. 
my  father,  kw'ia  nE  man. 
thy       „       kw'ia  un  (a)  man. 
his      „  „      mans. 

our      „  .,      mantlta. 

your    „  „      un  (a)  man  hala. 

Feminine  Form. 
my    mother,  kw'sia  nE-tan. 
thy        „  „       un-tan. 

his        „  „       tans. 

mir        „  „       tan-tlta. 

your      „  „       un-tan-hala. 

Object  absent  and  invisible  to  speaker. 

Masculine  Form. 
my  father,  kw'sa  nE  man. 
thy       „        kw's  un  (a)  man. 
our       „        kw'sfi  mantlta. 
your     „        kw's  En  (a)  man  hala. 
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Feminine  Form. 

my   mother,  tlEsa  nEtan. 
thy        „       tlEson  tan. 
our        „      tlEsa  tantlta. 
your       „       tlEson  tan  hala. 

Substantive  Possessive  Pronouns 

mine,  nEskwa.  ours,  skwatlta. 

thine,  unskwa.  yours,  unskwa  hala. 

his,  skwas.  their,  skwas  tsau  nsnetlia. 

It  or  this  is  mine,  nEskwa  tla. 
„         „      thine,  unskwa  tla. 
„         „      ours,  tla  skwatlta. 
„         „      yours,  tla  unskwa  hala. 
This  is  mine,  netl  nEskwa  tla. 
„       thine,  netl  unskwa  tla. 

These  substantive  forms  are  occasionally  used  with  the  object  to  emphasise 
the  ownership,  thus : — 

This  is  my  house,  netl  6  nEskwa  alan. 

Reflexive  Pronouns. 
self,  kwonetuq. 

Indefinite  Pronouns. 

anybody,  everybody,  sania. 
no-body,  auinasan. 

Interrogative  Pronouns. 

who  ?  san  *  ivhose  is  that  ?  tuq  san  atcE  ? 

who  is  that  ?  nitl  yuqatcE  san  ?  wliose  house  is  that  ?  tuq  san  atce  alEft  ? 

who  arc  you  ?  niikwa  san  ?  n-kut  ?  stan  ? 

who  did  or  made  that  ?   tuq  san  what  do  you  want  ?  stan  kwEn's  stle  ? 

atcis  tee  ?  or,  stan  a'tcE  kw's  stle  ? 

what's  that  ?  stan  atcK  ?  which,  ?  tuqein  ? 

whose  ?  tuq  san  ?  which  do  you  want  ?  tuqein  unstle  ? 
which  man  ?  tuqein  sweEka  ? 
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NUMERALS. 
Class  numerals  abound  in  this  dialect,  as  in  the  others  examined.     The  simple 


or  absolute  forms  are  as  follows  :  — 

1  nEtsa. 

2  tctfsa. 

3  tleoq. 

4  nos. 

5  tlskatcis. 

6  t'qEfi. 

7  tsakwis. 

8  t'asis. 

9  tuqoq. 

10  apEn. 

11  apEn  etsa  nritsa. 


20  tsauqkwus. 

21  „  etsa  nEtsa. 
30  tlaiiqca. 

40  n^s^tlca. 
50  tlukutsEtlca. 
60  t'EquftEtlcii. 
70  tsuk-  Etlca. 
80  t'asisEtlca. 
90  tuqoqEtlca. 
100  na'tco(w)itc. 
1000  apanitc. 


1  natsa. 

2  tciisa. 

3  tlfiqala. 


CLASS  NUMERALS. 

Persons. 

4  flEsala. 

5  tlkutc'iila. 

6  t'qunala. 
10  upEnala. 


Canoes,  ships,  etc. 

Long  round  things,  as 
poles,  etc. 

Round  things,  as  stones, 
money,  etc. 

1 

2 
3 

4 

K. 

nEtsakwEtl. 
sEniikwEtl. 
e  tletloq. 
e  norms. 

snEtsamits. 
c'ts'amits. 
stloqamits. 
snisamits. 

nEtsakwituQ. 
tcEsalitoQ. 
tlEqalitoq. 
fiEsalitoQ. 

10 

e  apEn. 

sEpEnamits. 

apEnalitoQ. 

Hats. 

Houses.                                Trees. 

1 
2 
3 
5 
10 

nEtsawok. 
tcEsawok. 
tloq(w)awok. 
tlukutcsawok. 
EpEnawok. 

nEtsaiitoQ. 
sufitoQ. 
tleoqtog. 

snEtceEtltc. 
tc'seEtltc. 

EpanotoQ.                           sEpEncEtltc. 
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I'AUTITIVE    NUMKUALS. 
Jutlf,  llfcl  tCliq. 

DISTRIBUTIVES. 

one  each,  nEtsatdQ.  three  each,  tleoqtuQ. 

two      „     tcEsatu\>.  four      „    fiostuQ. 

ten  each,  upEntuQ. 

ORDINALS. 

first,  e  tltcala.  third,  or  middle,  or  inside,  e  stiisEtl. 

second,  e  yistasEtl.  last,  e  tlkwawas. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  particle  e  is  in  this  dialect  employed  with 
ordinals  and  also  with  some  of  the  class  numerals,  such  as  canoes,  ships,  etc.  In 
the  Stlatlumn  dialect  we  find  it  entering  into  the  formation  of  the  Distributives. 
The  use  of  identical  particles  or  terms  in  different  ways  is  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting features  of  the  Salish  language.  While  revealing  the  common  origin  and 
unity  of  the  various  dialects,  notwithstanding  their  general  diversity  of  form  and 
structure,  it  shows  also  the  plastic  informal  condition  the  language  must  have  been 
in  before  these  dialects  arose. 

ADVERBIAL  NUMERALS. 

once,  nEtsauq.  thrice,  tleq(w)atl. 

tvrice,  sunsan.  four  times,  fiEsatl. 

ten  times,  apEnatl. 


VERBS. 

The  method  of  inflecting  the  Verb  in  LrirefieMfi  is  the  same  its  that  observed  in 
the  other  Salish  dialects  examined.  A  regular  past  is  formed  by  adding  id  to  the 
present  stem,  usually  between  the  stem  and  the  pronominal  element.  This  In  is 
probably  the  ne  or  le  of  the  HalkomelEm  dialects.  The  simple  future  is  formed  by 
adding  to  the  verb  stem  the  particle  sd.  This  also  is  probably  a  modified  form  of 
the  tsa  or  tea,  the  future  particle  of  the  HalkomelEin  dialects.  This  similarity  is 
noteworthy.  It  is  the. first  time  that  we  have  found  the  signs  for  the  "future" 
alike  in  any  two  of  the  dialects  ;  heretofore  we  have  met  with  a  different  form  in 
rucli  dialect  examined,  and  that  in  dialects  more  closely  related  to  one  another  than, 
is  the  LEk'onenKn  with  the 
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SUBSTANTIVE  VEKB. 
Present  Tense, 
sick,  Esqatlatl. 

I  am  sick,  Esqatlatl-sEn.  ,  .•  ;,    /  Esqulqatl(E)-tlta. 

we  are  sic/c,   s 

thou  art  sick,  Esqatlatl-soQ.  L  Esqatlatl-tlta. 

he  is  sick,  Esqatlatl  tsaa.  rEsqulqatl-s6Q  hala 

she     „  „        SE.  ym  "      "     \Esqatlatl     „      „ 

they  are  sick,  Esqatlatl  tsau  nEnitlia. 

Aorist. 

I  was  sick,  Esqatlatl-la-sEii.  we  were  sick,  Esqulqatl-la-tlta. 

thou  wast  sick,  Esqdtlatl-lfi  soQ.  you    „       „    Esqatlatl-la-soQ-hala. 

we  were  sick,  Esqatlatl-la-tlta.  „      „        „    Esqulqatl-la-soQ-hala. 

The  plural  forms  are  optional ;  the  speaker  uses  either,  though  the  Esqulqatl 
form  is  the  more  idiomatic.  In  the  Sooke  dialect  the  singular  form  is  always 
"  Esqatl."  The  duplication  here  seen  seems  to  he  peculiar  to  the  LEkiifiEii. 

There  is  a  secondary  past  which  answers  pretty  nearly  to  our  "  perfect  past," 
thus : — 

/  have  been  sick,  kla-la-sEn-sqatlatl. 

thou  hast  been  sick,  kla-la-soQ-sqatlatl. 

we  have  been  sick,  kla-la-tlta-sqatlatl,  or,  Esqulqatl. 

you     „  „       kla-la-s6Q-sqatlatl-hala,  or,  Esqulqatl-bala. 

From  the  native  texts  given  below,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  particle  ko  is 
largely  used  in  verbal  constructions.  It  is  difficult  to  render  this  into  English,  as 
we  have  no  equivalent  for  it.  Its  use  is  idiomatic  in  the  LEk'onenEfi,  and  its 
absence  does  not,  at  least  in  many  instances,  affect  the  meaning  of  the  sentence 
It  answers  to  the  "pa"  of  the  Island  HalkomelEin,  a  particle  wholly  absent  in  the 
Fraser  Eiver  dialects  of  this  linguistic  group. 

Future  Tense. 

I  shall  be  sick,  Esqatlatl-sEn  sa.  we  slw.ll  be  sick,  Esqatlatl-tlta  sii. 

thou  wilt  be  sick,      „      -SOQ  sa.  you,  will        „        „       „     si>Q-hala  Hit. 

Conditional  Forms. 

I  think  I  am  going  to  be  sick,  Esqatlatl-yuq-sEn-sa. 

when  I  am  sick,  kwEnEs  Esqatlatl  la. 

if  I  am  sick,  kwE  esqatlatl-En. 

when  thou  art  sick,  kw's  En-Esqatlatl  la. 
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if  thou  art  sick,     kwE  Esqatlatl -6Q. 
when  we  arc  sick,  kw's  Esqulqatl-tlta  l.i. 
if        „     „      „     kwE 
when  you  „      „    kw's  En-Esqulqatl-la-hala. 
if          „    „      „     kwE  Esqulqatl-hala. 

DMtative  Forms. 

I  may  be  sick,  ewa  ko  Esqatlatl-sEn  sa. 
we  „          „        „     „   Esqulqatl(E)tlta  sa. 

Negative  Forms. 

I  am  not  sick,  aua-sEn  Esqatlatl. 
we  are      „       aua-tlta  Esqulqatl. 

Interrogative  forms  and  Replies. 

Are  you  nick  1  EsqatlatlEsoQ  ? 

( Yes)  I  am  sick,  Esqatlatl-sEn. 

Is  he  sick  ?  Esqatlatl-a  tsaa  ? 

(Yes)  he  is  sick,  Esqatlatl  tsaa  or, Esqatlatl  ko  tsaa. 

There  is  nothing  the  matter  with  me,  auEna  iiEckwenetl. 

/  am  often  sick,  olyas  kw'sEnEn  Esqatlatl. 

N.B.— In  some  of  LEk'onenEn  dialects,  the  singular  form  of  this  word  is  qatl 
or  sqatl.     The  form  here  given  is  clearly  a  duplicated  one. 

7  am  hungry,  kw'tlkwe-sEn. 

thou  art  hungry,  kw'tlkwe-EsoQ. 

he  is  „  „         tia  (or,  taaa  o  uftl.) 

we  are        „  „         -tlta. 

you  are       .,  „         EsoQhala. 

they  are       „  „        tsiia  o  iiEiutlia. 

/  am  tall,  tluk'tatl-sEn  ko. 

thou  art  tall,  tluktatl  SOQ  ko. 

we  are  tall,  tlaluk'tatl-tlta  ko. 

you      „       nEkwelia  tlaluktatl  ko,  or,  tlaluk'tatl-soy-hala  ko. 


ACTIVE  VERB. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  following  that  the  copulative  pronoun  for  this  class 
of  verbs  has  in  the  second  person  a  totally  different  form  from  that  used  with 
Biib.stantivo  verbs. 
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Present  Tense. 
ctcut,  strike. 

I  strike,  ctcut-sEn.  we  strike,  ctcut-tlta. 

thou  strikest,  ctcut-tce.  you  strike,  ctcut-tce-hala. 

he,  or  she  strikes,  ctcut-Es.  they  strike,  ctcut-Es  (tsaaonEmtlia). 

By  adding  ko  to  the  above,  we  get  the  equivalent  of  the  HalkomclEm  e-tsEn- 
kwakwot,  I  am  striking,  thus : — 

ctcut-sEn  ko,  /  am  striking. 

By  substituting  kwa  for  k5  we  get  the  equivalent  of  the  HalkomelEm  ne-tsEn- 
kwakwot,  /  struck,  thus  : — 

ctcut-sEn  kwa,  /  struck. 

Past  Tense. 

Aorist. 

I  struck,  ctcut-la  SEII. 
we  struck,     „        tlta. 
7  was  striking,  ctcut-la-sEu  ko. 
we  were  striking,  ctcut-lii-tlta  ko. 

By  prefixing  6  to  the  above,  we  get  another  form,  thus  : — 
o  ctcut-la-sEn  ko,  /  was  striking. 

This  form  may  be  called  the  Responsive  Past.  It  is  that  commonly  employed 
in  answering  questions. 

Future  Tense. 

I  shall  strike,  ctcut-ssn  sit. 
we  shall  strike,  ctcut-tlta  s;i. 

By  adding  6  and  ko  to  the  simple  future,  a  secondary  form  is  obtained.  It 
seems  to  be  used  only  in  answer  to  questions :  will  you  strike  it  ?  and  may 
therefore  be  termed  the  Eesponsive  Future.  All  the  Salish  dialects  seem  to  use 
forms  in  reply  to  questions  which  differ  more  or  less  from  those  used  in  direct 
speech  or  statement. 

Imperative  Forms. 

strike  !  hai-tce-ctcut ! 
strike  you  !  ctcut-tce  ! 
strike  now  !  cotcectcut ! 
strike  you  (plu.)  /  ctcut- tcu-hala  ! 
let  me  strike  it  I  toQ  lisutoQ  ctcut ! 
let  us  strike  it  now  !  toQe  utlnfnEtl  toQ  ctcut ! 
f'  utlfu'iiEtlta  ctcut ! 
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Negative  Forms. 

I  xfriki-  iiot,  aua-sEn-ctcut.  tee  strike  not,  aua-tlta-ctcut. 

thou  strikcst  not,  aiia-soQ-ctcut.  you  strike  not,  aua-HoQ-cutc't'hala. 

lif  strikes  not,  aua-ctcutEs.  they  strike  not,  aiia-ctcutEs. 

Past  Indefinite. 

I  didn't  strike  it,  aua-SEn-kwa-sf-ctcut. 
we  didn't  strike  it,  aiia-tlta-kwa-sectcut. 

Past  Definite. 

I  haven't  struck  it,  aua-sKn-scctcut. 
we  haven't  struck  it,  aila-tlta-sc'ctcut. 

Future. 

I  shall  not  strike  it,  aiia-sEn-sii-ctcut. 
we  shall  not  strike  it,  aua-tlta-sa-ctcut. 
thou  wilt  not  strike  it,  aua-sa-soQ-ctcut. 
you  will  not  strike  it,  aua-sa-soQ-hala -ctcut. 

Negative  Imperative. 

don't  strike  it,  aua-sog  ctcut' 
don't  strike  me,  aiia-soQ  cutc's. 

Conditional  Forms. 

ai  kwE  ctcut-En,  if  I  strike. 

„          „    -OQ,  if  thou  strike. 

„          „    -Es,  if  he,  she  strike. 

„          „    -Etlta,  if  we  strike. 

„          „    -uQhala,  if  you  strike, 
when  I  strike,  kwEUEs  kw'tl  ctcut  la. 
when  we  struck,  kw'tl  ctcut-la-tlta-ko. 
when  we  shall  strike,  kw'tl  ctcut-tltfi  sii  ko. 

Desidcrative  Forms. 

I  wish  I  had  struck  it,  ctcut-yuk-sEn-ala. 
I  wish  u-i-  find  struck  it,  ctcut-yuk-tlta-ala. 
/  wish  I  could  strike  it,  nE-stlc  kwEnKs  ctcut. 
7  wish  we  could  strike,  it,  nE-stlo  kw's  ctcut-tlta. 
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Interrogative  Forms. 
ctcutEs-CyuQ  ?  did  he  hit  it  ? 
ctcutKs  ko,  he  did. 
ctcutEsdQ  ?  did  you  hit  it  ? 
ctcut  sEn  ko,  /  did. 
ctcutEsoQ  fiii  ?  will  you  hit  it  ? 
ctcnt-sEn  sii  ko,  /  will. 

Iterative  Forms. 

6-citoEtc-sEn,  /  am  repeatedly  striking  it. 
6-citcEtc-tlta,  we  are       „  „ 

o-citctEs,          he  is          „ 

Responsive  Form  of  Same. 

a-tla-sEn  o  citcEtc  (yes),  /  am  repeatedly  striking  it. 
o  citc'tc'soQ,  keep  on  striking  it. 
5  ctcut-el-tlta  ko,  we  struck  each  other. 
aiia-soQ  citct',  don't  strike  it. 
ts'wenEt  e  kwaat,  please  don't  strike  it. 

Passive  Voice  Forms. 

Accidental  Action. 
I  am  struck,  citc-nofi-SEn. 
thou  art  struck,  citc-non-s5Q. 
he  is  struck,  citc-non-sE  tsiia. 
she  is  struck,  citc-non-sE  sa. 

Purposive  Action. 
I  am  struck,  ctcut-on-sEn. 
we  are  struck,  ctcut-on-tlta. 

By  prefixing  a-tla  to  the  above,  another  tense  is  formed,  which  may  be  termed 
the  Immediate  Past.     Thus : 

fi-tla-sEn  cite  nofi,  I  am  struck. 
fi-tlfi-tlta  cite  nofi,  we  are  struck. 

Past  Tense. 
Accidental  Action. 
I  was  struck,  citc-non-la-sEn  ko. 
we  were  struck,  citc-nofi-la-tlta  ko. 
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Past  Tense,  Purposive  Action. 
I  was  struck,  ctcut-on-la-sEn  kd. 
we  were  struck,  ctcut-on-lfi-tlta  ko. 

Future  Tense. 

I  shall  be  struck,  citc-non-sEn-sii. 

we  shall  be  struck,  citc-non-tlta-sa. 

/  shall  strike  myself  (it  I  do  that),  citc-nofiet-sEn  s;i. 

Conditioned  Forms. 

If  I  am  struck,  kwE  citc-En. 
//  we  arc  struck,  kwE  citc-Etlta. 

Negative  Forms. 

I  am  not  struck,  aiia-sEn  secitc. 
we  are  not  struck,  aua-tlta  secitc. 
/  was  not  struck,  aua-la-sEn  secitc. 
we  were  not  struck,  ana-la-  tlta  secitc. 
/  shall  not  be  struck,  aua-sEti  sa  cite. 
we  shall  not  be  struck,  aua-tlta  sa  cite 

Miscellaneous  Phrases. 

what  is  that  ?  stan  yu  atcE  ? 

a  stone,  tsE  snanit. 

is  it  a  stone  1  snanit-a  ? 

it  is  a  stone,  snanit  ko. 

which  stone  ?  tuqein  atcE  sniinit  ? 

what  kind  of  a  stone  ?  stan  atcE  utl  snanitEs  ? 

a  Hack  stone,  nEkeEq  sfi&nit. 

is  tliat  a  black  stone  ?  6  nEkeEq-a  ko  tcE  snanit  ? 

on  a  stone,  utsa  siianit. 

under  the  stone,  klatcilawEtl  utsa  snanit. 

it  is  a  good  stone,  ei  ko  sniinit. 

cm'  I/IHJ,  nKtsf-kwus  (skaqa). 

two  dogs,  tcEsekwus  (skaqa). 

,iu  i/ui/*,  ai'u'iia  skaqa. 


any  </".'/••;,  inuk'u  skwEnen  skiiqa. 
iiunri/  do;/s,  nun  skiiqa. 
few  dogs,  aua  siiuii. 
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right  ear,  tsT  inEn. 

left  ear,  tsukwaEn. 

lot//  earn,  tsEatcan. 

right  eye,  swemalES. 

left  ei/i',  tsGkwitlEs. 

both  eyes,  cwEtcalEs. 

right  hand,  seimElaqEn,  semukwuss. 

left  hand,  tsfikweyos. 

both  hands,  satceos. 

right  foot,  sai'alumsin. 

left  foot,  tsEkwasin. 

both  feet,  tsEtcasin. 

this  house,  tia  alofl. 

that  house,  tsaa  aloii. 

these  houses,  tia  a'liilofi. 

those  houses,  tsaa  alalon. 

/  want  some  water,  nEstle  kw's  kvva. 

N.B.— This  word  "  want,"  "  wish/'  "  like,"  is  one  of  the  most  constant  of  all 
the  Salish  terms.  It  has  the  same  form  in  all  the  dialects  examined,  and  is  always 
conjugated  with  the  pronominal  forms  nE,  etc.  It  is  perhaps  the  best  test  word 
of  this  linguistic  stock. 

/  am  thirsty,  cacasEn. 

/  want  some  food,  nEstle  kw's  setluu. 

/  am  hungry,  tliitcEsEn. 

The  moon  will  rise  soon,  tuqtcilel  aiyuna  kwan  tsE  tlskaltc. 

u-ho  is  that  ?  netl  atcE  san  tsaa  ? 

give  me  some  water,  EnatcE  kwakwa  stonis. 

make  up  the  fire,  tcuk  ko  sEsta. 

one  tree,  snEts  eEtltc'  (skEh'tlEnoq). 

two  trees,  ustc's  eEtltc*. 

«  small  tree,  usmeniEn  eEtltc'. 

small  trees,  usme'lEmEn  eEtltc'. 

lots  of  trees,  nun  skElkElalEnoq. 

all  trees,  muk-u  skElkElalEnoq. 

few  trees,  auskwEn  eEtltc'al  skfilalEnoq. 

one  house,  nitsai'itoQ. 

two  houses,  suntoi>. 

many  houses,  nun  alalon. 

lion*-*  (klakloka,  small),  aa'loii. 
'  house,  tcukautoQ,  tcuk'  aloft 
l«rgc  luouses,  tcuk  alaloii. 
"  gnwl  mini,  ei  sweEka. 
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he  is  a  good  man,  ei  swefika  ti  6  nitl. 

/  am  working,  tce-sEn  ko. 

he  made  it  with  a  knife,  6  cpflEtEn  tEsytces. 

/  am  struck  with  a  stone,  ts'£toii-sEn  utsa  snanit. 

it  is  going  to  rain,  tlamoq  yoq  sa. 

it  is  John's  dog,  tiiQ  John  skaqa. 

we  have  some  horses,  tc'steEkeii-tlta. 

my  dog  is  white,  kw's  (or  tcE)  nE  skaqa  puk\ 

your  dog  is  Hack,  kw's(a)unskaqa  nEk'eaq. 

come  with  me,  EnatcE  esuwa. 

bring  me  the  dog,  Enauqtce  tEn  skaqa. 

give  me  the  dog,  EiTastcu  tEn  skaqa. 

it  is  cloudy,  Ecgnauwis. 

are  you  hungry  ?  k'waiyisQ  ? 

I  am  hungry,  k'wtl  k'waiyisEti. 

are  you  cold  ?  tsatlunascj  ? 

/  am  cold,  tsatlunsEn. 

did  you  shoot  a  deer  ?  tcEtlunuk'asQ  uk  smeyis  ? 

it  is  John,  5  mtl  ko  John. 

he  said  I  was  a  bad  man,  aqun  kwrinis  skiias  swcEka. 

when  you  come  in  shut  the  door,  asQ  Ena  nuwelun  enutkutQ  SE  satl. 

these  horses  are  black,  tla  steEkeu  nEk'eEq. 

those  men  are  old,  tsau  nEnetlia  sElal5q. 

those  girls  are  beautiful,  tsa'a  kunkuiiitcal  ale. 

those  women  are  ugly,  tsau  nEntltlia  kulkulama. 

7  have  a  dog,  tc'skitqa-sEn. 

you  have  a  dog,  tc'skaqa-swfi. 

you  and  I  have  a  dog,  mok'u  shiko  tc'  kwa  skaqa. 

we  hare  some  horses,  otc'  steEkeu-tlta  tuko 

he  has  some  horses,  otc'  steEkeu  to  nltl. 

my  dog  is  black,  tla  nEskaqa  nElreEq. 

your  dog  is  white,  kw's  unskwa  unskaqa  puk-. 

his  dog  is  white,  tla  (or  kw'sii)  o  nltl  skaqas  puk\ 

our  house  is  old,  kw'tl  saloq  tl  iilufi. 

•my  hat  is  on  the  ground,  tc'  nEstcEsauk  SE  sauktE. 

it  is  under  a  stone,  tltcalawutl  utsa  snanit. 

it  is  in  the  box,  EsnauwEtl  utsa  k'laiyakus. 

near  me,  EstasEtl  a  lisii. 

a  stone  will  sink  in  the  water,  tsa  snanit  trEltcEliiiistufi  sa  utsa  kwa. 

come  with  me,  EndtcE  e  suwa  lisa. 

come  home  with  me,  EnatcE  taklU  c-suwa  iisii. 

!fi>  n-ith  liini,  Qonf-tcE  f-siiwa  Ktsiia. 

/  //•///  ,/<>  in'fh  you  now,  yESEnsa  esuwa  unukwa  Etiau  you. 
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7  will  gn  with  you  to-morrow,  JESEH  sii  esuwa  unukwa  kwokwailcilis. 

/  went  with  you  yesterday,  yEla  BED  kw'cuntil  unukwa  tcilakEtl. 

let  us  go  now,  heista  kw'tlyiatlta. 

let  us  all  go,  heista  yatlta  6  muk'n  stiya. 

let  us  ffo  together,  heista  6  yEkwEntal. 

let  us  build  a  house,  heista  tciitcutwun. 

let  us  eat  it  all,  fiasta  6  muk'u. 

the  moon  is  bright,  nuqwafyuii  sii  tl'kEltc. 

the  day  is  clear,  tfa  dnuk  yaiyufi. 

it  is  fine,  ei  skwatcil. 

he  is  making  a  fire,  tcukweo  tsaa. 

make  up  the  fire,  QouatcE  tcukosE. 

light  the  fire,  tcukosE. 

give  me  the  horse,  Enauq  stekeu. 

7  can  ride,  Estcuat  SEn  untzelun. 

7  can  swim,  kla  SEn  ko  stcuat  tufiofi. 

are  you  cold  ?  tsatlun  EsoQ  ? 

no,  I  am  not  cold,  aiia  SEn  tsatluii. 

yes,  I  am  cold,  tsatlun  SEn  ko. 

is  he  sick  ?  Esqatlatla  ? 

he  is  sick,  Esqatlatl  ko. 

are  you  hungry  ?  kw'tletc  ESOQ  ? 

7  am,,  kw'tletc  ssn. 

is  your  father  dead  ?  kw'tl  k'woi  yEkwE  kwEn  man  ? 

yes,  he  is  dead,  aa,  kw'tl  k'woi  ko. 

is  he  coming  ?  yEun-a  ? 

are  you  coming  ?  a  tla  ESOQ  e  yEiiii-a  ? 

7  often  go  there,  oya  kw^nEs  aauq. 

come  in,  EnatcE  nuwelun. 

go  in,  aauqtcE  nuwelufi. 

did  you  shoot  a  deer  ?  tc'  tlunuk'owus  auk  smoyiy. 

is  it  dark  1  a-tlatcE  ? 

yes,  it  is  dark,  tlatc  ko. 

is  it  light  ?  stato-fi  ? 

yes,  it  is  light,  6  stato  ko. 

7  ivant  you  to  go,  nEstle  kw'sEn  sia. 

come  along,  EnatcE. 

once  he  came  to  my  house,  6-nEtsauq  tatcil  nE  alun. 

he  often  used  to  come,  6  yala  ko  kw'soEuas. 

when  1  came  in,  the  man  was  lying  on  the  bed,  kwtfnEs   tatcil   tso   nitl  sEsaut 

utsa  cwiiiiiut. 
when  I  went  out  I  saw  him  there,  kwEnEs  kw'tlia  skelufi  eyu  kwEnetsEn  sEsaut 

utsa  cwamut. 
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when  you  come  in  shut  the  door,  asoQ  nuwelun  ei  nuqtEkut  tsaasatl. 

when    you    are   sick    you    should    take    medicine,    kwE    EsqatlEtloQ    ci    k'u 

kwokwaniisifioQ. 
when   it   rains   I  stay   in  the  house,  asa   tlumoq  eyu  usnawEtl-sEn  sa  uk'u 

'stalxfiOq. 
when  the  deer  saw  me  it  ran  away,  nltl  nE  so  kwEnanus  so  kwanifiuts  tsaa 

smeyis. 

would  you  not  like  some  meat  ?  aua  Es-un-stle  tsaa  sleuk  ? 
which  is  your  horse  ?  nltl  atcE  tEqein  un-skwa  tia  stekcu  ? 
he  stole  my  dog,  o  nltl  ko  kanEs  u-kwE-nE-skaqa. 
]«'  stole  your  dog,  6  nltl  ko  kwiinesa  un-skaqa. 
my  dog  was  stolen,  ka  netuiisEii  au-kwE-nE  skaqa. 
/  lost  my  dog,  Hwel  ko  kwE-nE-skaqa. 
/  cut  my  foot,  tletstsEsEn. 
it  is  raining,  tlumoq. 
it  is  snowing,  tceyuku. 
it  rained  yesterday,  tliimoq  uks  tciliikEtl. 

it  will  rain  to-morrow,  I  think,  {  ^wa  teE  \  tlumoq  sa  ko  kwatcilis. 

L  ewa  ko  J 

if  it  rains  I  shall  not  go,  asa  tlumoq  eyu  aua-8En  sa. 

where  are  you  ?  aqein  kw's  e  atcE  ? 

7  am  here,  atla  SEn  ko. 

where  were  you  ?  aqein  laswaatcE  ? 

where  do  you  live  ?  aqein  skwE  atcE  ? 

/  live  here,  atla-sEn  ko  6  atla  Etfa. 

/  live  there,  la-sEn  ko  Etolo. 

he  is  in  the  house,  atla  tl  6  usnawEtl  alun. 

where  is  John  ?  aqein  yuq  kw's  e  atcE  kwE,  John  ? 

he  is  on  the  beach,  la  atE  sasau. 

/  am  a  Songish,  sofiEs-SEn  ko. 

he  is  crying,  tsaa  6  nltl  Qaofi. 

he  is  laughing,  tsaa  o  nltl  nEnaiyun. 

did  you  go  ?  kw'tl  yiila-soy  ? 

no,  I  did  not,  aiia-sEn  slya. 

yes,  I  went,  o  yala  ko. 

he  went,  6  hai  la  yii  ko. 

yes,  I  will  go  with  you,  aa  ko  esuwa  SEII. 

come  along  then,  EnatcE. 

where  have  you  been  ?  tuQen  la  swatcE  ? 

/  have  been  for  a  walk,  6  ciitun-sEn  ala. 

where  are  you  going  ?  tuqen  swatcE  ? 

you  had  better  not  go,  6  auitcE. 

/  must  go,  o  ya-sEn  ko. 
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/  am  going,  yft-sEn. 

won't  you  come  with  me  /  a  wa-soQ  Enii  esuwa. 

stand  up,  setlifi. 

/  am  going,  kw'tl  netl  nEsya. 

go  !  Qonetce ! 

you  had  better  go,  yatce. 

/  am  not  going  to  strike,  6  aua  sEn  sa  ctuct. 


Prepositional  Phrases. 

on  the  beach,  saso. 

near  the  water,  EstasEtl  utea  kwa. 

in  bed,  kw'tl  etEt. 

DTI  a  stone,  ts'iiat  utsa  snanit. 

in  the  clouds,  uskwakwa,  cwasitEn. 

on  the  water,  EskasEtl  atsa  kwa. 

in  or  under  the  water,  klatcEtl  atsa  kwii. 

in  the  sky,  sisEtl  utsa  skwatcil. 

in  the  canoe,  elalitl  utsa  snukwEtl. 

in  the  house,  ewusnawutl  utsa  alon. 

outside,  EsakEtl. 

underneath,  k'latcilawitl. 

on  the  ground,  SE  saut  utsa  tunuq. 

near  or  close  to  me,  EnatcE  EstasEtl. 

sit  by  or  near  me,  EnatcE  EstasEtl  kwEnz  amut. 

come  along  with  me,  EnatcE  esowa. 

/  am  struck  with  or  "by  a  stone,  klumaton-sEn  utsa  snanit. 

he  struck  me  with  a  stone,  o  nitl  ko  klunias  utsa  snanit. 


STOKY  OF  SMUTUKSEN. 

Skwacin        utlsniEantc.      "  EnatcE  una         uts   En-smanitc."   "  EnatcT 

Skwacin   was  chewing  gum.     (Said  she)   "  Give  me  some    of        your  gum."     "Come-you 

esiiwa       a       kwasEsEm      a  kwfcqilas       iiun        smanitc."         Netl-so        yas 
with  me      and      I  show  you          where  is          lots  of    gum "  (said  he).        Then      they  went 

k'wacunEtEii.        netl  so         "aqein     atcE     tE     cwolas     tE     smanitc?"      "Tuq 
together.        Tlien  (said  she)    "  Where         is        the    place  of    the        gum  ? "          "  Nearly 

tcilalatlta          etus."  YE-kumtEs      tE     selekwus     tE         skets.  .  netl  so  eyE- 

there-we    getting "  (s;iid  he).  She  breaks  off    the      fringe-of      the   blanket-her.     Then      she 

kulkutEs.  So       yas         ecutun.        netl  so          hais          tE    selekwus. 

hangs  it  on  the  limbs    Then  they  go      on  walking.        Then        she  finished      the       fringe, 
of  the  trees. 
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Netl  so     tiiq     tcEkaiwuka     skKlukElanlifmq,     tus      ntsii    qiitea,     nC'tl  so    kwalEs 
Then        she   bent  the  boughs        young  trees,       they  get    to  a      lake.  Then        spake 

tE    slefi.  '  So      Ends     6  tatcil         tluttlale.  "  alEtl-tce."       Netl  so    alEtls 

the    crane.    Then     there    appears    a  shallow-canoe.  "  Get-in-ynu"  (said  he).  Then  they  get  in. 

so       takwEls ;      netl  so        tcans        tsiia      Skwacin.     Netl  so     "  nuwelin-tce." 
Then      they  cross.       Then        they  reach      that        Skwacin.          Then        "  Go  in "  (said  he). 

the  home  of 

Netl  so       nuwelins.      Netl  so  qaitEfis  netl  so  slenistEns,          so 

Then         she-went-in.        Then        she-si ipped-down          then  he  picked  her  up,      aud 

amat'Ens ;        netl  so      urauts      tsaa      Skwacin          umuts          slenli.     Netl  so 
set  her  down  ;          then        sat  down      that        Skwacin      sat  down  (also)    the  girl.      Then 

kwalnukwEl.  Skwacin       "  Kwenala     uncwElakwa  ? "          "  apsn-tlta  " 

they  talked  together.     Skwacin  (said)     "  How  many      your  brothers  1 "      "  Ten-we  "  (said  she) 

towa       kwfilkwEls        tsau  nEnetlia        kw'tl-kwal       tE       slen.      Netl  so       tE 
awhile        they  talked  they  when  cry  out        the      crane.          Then          the 

k-westEns.     "Netl         unskw'kwa?"  "Netl"  ena  nuwelEfi   netl  so 

canoe  brings  "  Is  that    your  brother  ? "  (he  asks)  "  It  is  "  (she  replies)  then  he  enters      then 
him  over. 

tcak'Es,     netl  so         nuqtlkwEnkwastEfi        tsiitsalas,   netl  so         tl'piitsEts. 
he  slips  down,    then      (Skwacin)         takes  out        the  heart  his,     then     he  swallows  it  whole. 

K-la    kw'tl-kwal     tE      slen.      K'la      tatcil       tE  natsa  klauaqEnatiii. 

Again        cries  out        the      crane.     Again      comes      another  one      he  does  the  same  to  him. 

aiyu  yaqEnatin.  Aiyu       auk1"        tsa          apEn.         QEOH      SE 

then     does    same  to  all  (the  brothers).     Then      finished        the     ten  (of  them).     Crying     the 

tans         muk'u     skwatcil.     Netl  so     kwEnEts     tsii     k'utcl.     Netl  so      tlfnas 
mother-their    every  day.  Then          she  took     some     moss.          Then        she  took 

tsa     smutuksEn     e     yE&qtEs     utsa     k'litcl,      netl  so     muk'u     skwatcil,     netl  so 
some  snot         and      put  it      on  the      moss,          then          every          day,  then 

kweuksEt,        netl  so       k'wonEs       tE      salEs      e      tsii     squna,      so     kw6niiq 
it  begins  to-move,     then         she  perceives     the      hand      and    the        feet,       then      she  sees 

tsa    kulon    a  na     so       filesEts.       Muk'u      skwatcil      tee      sEfis       SmutuksEn. 
the        eye,        then       it    becomes  alive.    Every    day  (growing)     it     grows  into  SmutuksEn. 

Netl  so       yEyasEfis.       "  Qutsesin-tce      kw's        nayetcut.''      Netl  so     qutets     ti<: 
Then       he  plays  about.      "  Make-me-you          a        shooting  weapon "    Then      she  made      a 

(said  he  to  his  mother). 

cwomatiifi      e     k'la     yetcut,     'netl  so          ctnfis.          "  Aua-soQ       lElelofi,     auk-u 
bow          and    also      arrows,         then     he  went  hunting.  "  Don't  you    go  far  away,    lost 

un-cEceEtl."  Netl  so     tcuk       swefika       SmiituksEn.     "  Stan       yuqatcE 

your  elder  brothers."         Then          big        man  (was)      SmutuksEn.       "  What    kind  of  wood 

kwE        tlaariq  ? "       "  e     aiia  6    ko    nununa    e-ana  atcE  so     ei     kwEns-taat  ? " 
may  be   hard  ? "  (said  he)  "  I      don't    know    my-son          hadn't  you      better  try " 

(answered  she)  (for  yourself) 
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Netl  so     taats     muk'11     swunefi     ctcatl,    wonfii    k'lun-atltc    k'laauq.     SmutuksEn 
So        he  tries        all          kinds  of      wood,       only          yew  tree        hard.  SmutuksEn 

Ecta't     tE       tans:       "EstafiEs     atcE  esyiis     5  Qaon ? "   "Muk-u   Qai   uncwalak'wa. 
asks      the   mother-his :     "  Why  always  crying  ? "          "  All      dead    yovir  brothers 

arid  sister. 

ewa  atcE  slalakum       kwE-tcaluk."       Alia     skwals     6  lelanifial.     Netl  so     yas 
may-be    a        monster      lives  in  the  woods."   Not    speaks  he     listens  only.         Then    he  goes 

SnmtuksEn       stun      qElqallEkwEts,     netl  so     kwonuqs     tE     sEelekwus,     netl  so 
SmutuksEn    for  a  walk     all  armour-clad,       then       he  perceives    the          fringe,  then 

yEtlEas  netl  so  saus  so          kwals    tE     slefi.     "  Netl-a 

he  follows  (the  signs)      then      he  reaches  the  lake  whereupon  cries  out  the    crane.     "  Is  that 

uncwakwa  sau  ? "          "  TUQ     auina  "  ;      "  ha  !  ha  !       skwals  tE       Skwacin 

your  brother        at  the  lake  ? "        "  None      left "  ;          "  ha  !  ha  !  said  Skwacin 

(said  Skwacin)         (she  answers) 

smEmatsEn,       ei       sa      nE     setlEn."     SimituksEn     etcliiwun :     "  aii  SOQ  SE     6 
he  is  shoving  off,    fine  will  be  my        meal."        SmutuksEn      was  singing  :  "  No  matter    how 

slalakum        ewa     usEn      sii       o  tcilausa."      SmutuksEn     so      k'wens.       So 
great  a  monster  maybe    I  am      shall  turn  you  down."    Smntukssn     then  disembarks.  When 

tus'         utsa       satl       so        QeltEs     stauwok'       QeltEs  nuas         netl  so 

he  reaches      the    doorway    then  threw  down      clay        he  throws  it  inside  (the  house)  then 

nuweluns        tE       SmutuksEn,     netl  so     kweutEls,     nolt  so     nuqtlkwEnkwastin 
he  enters     (does)  the     SmutuksKii          then          they  fight,         then     he  (the  Slalakim)  thrust 

his  fingers  into  his  heart 
(SmutuksEn's) 

netl  so       tEltuks       tc'     salic."     "  Kw'tlnetl  auEns  qonan  ? "  netl  so 

then     they  break  off    his       fingers.       "  Is  that        all  you  can  do  ? "  (said  SmutuksEn)  then 

ctceakwuttifi  tE     Skwacin,    netl  so     kwiskwan  tE     Skwacin.     Netl  so 

he  struck  him  on  the  head     the     Skwacin,         then  fell  down  Skwacin.          Then 

kvini       set   SmutuksEn     nuqtltcakut.     "  Muk'u  nE-cwalakwa  tsalas 

the  maiden  bade     SmutuksEn        cut  him  open.         "  All      my  brothers'  and  sisters'        hearts 

usnawEtl."  Netl  so     nuqtltcakuts,     tuq  sanyuq  atcE     tsala       tlaa 

inside "  (of  him,  said  she).       Then          he  opens  him,  whose  heart      this  one 

(he  wonders) 

EstanEtl         6  nEuetlia   Eskwakwai,       e-tlamatEs,     netl  so  haletEns. 

he  lays  in  a  row          those  dead-ones,   he  fits  each  (heart),     then    he  restores  them  to  life. 

"  hf-s-la       ko  wa     .    nicwetEt."          Netl  so      takus,      tcastcEsa      kw's-takwEls. 
"  Long-time      have       slept "  (say  they).        Then         go  home,     two-by-two        cross  they. 

SmutuksEn    etl-kwawus     kw's  tatcwEls.       Netl  so  k'w'tcatEns    tE    slefi,     netl  so 
SmutuksEn       was  the  last  to  cross.  Then  he  killed       the  crane,        then 

tultustin  tlitlElai         netl  so         takus,       ei-skwalEkwEns     SE          taus. 

he  destroyed      the  ferry-boat        then          went  home,  rejoices  the     mother-their. 

Netl  so     yas       tclatutl        muk-u      nEnetlia.     Netl  so      kwuqEnuqwEls.      "  Netl 
Then       weut  duck-hunting        all  of  them.         Then     quarrel  they  together.    "This  is 
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iiKskwa     nE        yctcut."         "Alia,     netl         nEskwa."  Netl  so         lat'l 

my          my  arrow  "  (said  one).   "  No,       it's     mine  "  (said  another).      Then         the  elder  one 

kwuquuqwfil      utl      SmutuksEii.        "  NEceyEtl        iu~tl      d  uEskwa      DE-yetcut." 
quarrels  with       SmutuksEii.     "  My  elder  brother,  it's  my  my  arrow " 

(said  SmutuksBn). 

"  Aua-soQ     tcetlun   utE-usa,   smiituksEnsoQ."   Netl  so        tatcuks,        so      takua, 
"  Don't-you    '  brother '       me,          you  snotty-one."       Then   he  becomes  angry  and  goes  home, 

so         tcafis      netl  so        etiits,  ctlQalefikwon.        "  Umut-tcO     etlunaoQ," 

when  reaches  home     then       he  lies  down,   covers  his  face  with  the  "  Sit-up-you,          get  up," 

blanket. 

set  sa  tans,     aua     skwals,     tsa     SmutuksEn,     netl  so       tcanit  aiiina, 

said  his  mother,  not   he  replies,   that      SmutuksEii,         then      she  felt  him      and  behold 

nothing  was  there, 

netl  so  twests  6  twfii       tsii     smutuksEii.          Hai  kwE. 

then     she  pulled  back  the  blanket    and  lo  !  only  that          snot.  Finished. 


THE  EQUIVALENT  OF  ABOVE  AS  TOLD  IN  ENGLISH.    BY  THOMAS  JAMES. 

There  was  once  a  family  of  ten  brothers  and  one  sister ;  they  lived  together 
with  their  mother.  One  day  the  girl  went  into  the  woods  alone.  She  saw  there  a 
fine-looking  man  who  was  chewing  gum.  He  made  a  great  noise  over  it.  Thought 
the  girl  to  herself,  "  What  is  the  man  chewing  ?  it  must  be  some  kind  of  good  gum." 
She  accosted  the  man  asking  him  for  some  of  his  chewing-gum.  Said  he  to  her, 
"  I  have  no  more  here,  but  I  will  show  you  where  you  can  get  plenty  for  yourself. 
It  is  only  a  little  way  from  here."  She  followed  him  a  little  way  and  then 
questioned  him  again.  "  How  long  before  we  shall  come  to  the  gum."  "  In  a 
little  while  now,"  he  replied,  "  it  is  only  a  short  way  from  here."  But  she 
is  alarmed  now,  and  fears  he  .is  taking  her  away,  so  she  unravels  her 
blanket  and  ties  bits  of  the  yarn  to  the  branches  of  the  trees  she  passes.  Before 
they  get  to  their  destination  she  has  used  up  all  her  blanket  in  this  way.  She  now 
marks  her  course  by  breaking  off  the  ends  of  the  twigs  and  branches  in  her  path. 
In  course  of  time  they  come  to  a  lake  :  as  they  approach  a  Crane  cries  out.  He  is 
watchman  to  the  ogre  who  had  enticed  the  girl  away,  and  always  gave  notice  of  the 
approach  of  anyone  by  a  harsh  cry.  When  they  reach  the  edge  of  the  lake  a  little 
boat  appears  self-propelled  without  sails  or  paddles.  It  was  the  ogre's  magic  boat. 
The  ogre  now  bids  the  girl  get  into  the  boat.  He  follows  her,  and  they  presently 
are  carried  to  his  house,  the  inside  of  which  is  as  bright  and  dazzling  as  the  sun. 
The  floor  is  also  bright  and  exceedingly  slippery,  so  slippery  that  no  one  can  stand 
upon  it.  "  Go  in,"  said  the  ogre  to  the  girl,  but  no  sooner  had  she  set  her  foot  upon 
the  floor  than  she  fell  down  and  could  not  of  herself  get  up  again.  The  ogre  now 
picked  her  up  and  set  her  upon  a  seat.  He  then  asked,  "  How  many  brothers  have 
you  ? "  "  Ten,"  she  replied. 
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Xow  when  the  girl  did  not  come  home  that  night  her  brothers  and  mother  were 
very  anxious  about  her,  and  on  the  following  morning  the  eldest  set  out  to  follow 
her  track.  He  had  no  difficulty  in  doing  this  on  account  of  the  bits  of  yarn  tied  to 
the  trees  and  the  bent  and  broken  twigs.  In  course  of  time  he  reached  the  lake 
and  the  Crane  gave  his  warning  cry.  The  little  boat  next  appeared  into  which  the 
young  man  stepped  and  was  taken  to  the  ogre's  house.  He  stood  at  the  entrance 
a  moment  and  the  ogre  said,  "  Come  in,  my  friend,  you  will  find  your  sister  here." 
The  youth  entered,  but  as  soon  as  his  feet  touched  the  slippery  floor  he  fell  prone 
upon  his  back.  Thereupon  the  ogre  thrust  his  fingers  into  the  young  man's  breast 
and  tore  out  his  heart  and  swallowed  it.  This  done  he  set  the  dead  body  aside  out 
of  the  way.  The  eldest  brother  not  returning,  the  second  set  out  in  search  of 
him  and  his  sister.  In  due  course  he  arrived  at  the  ogre's  house  and  met  the 
same  fate  as  his  brother.  In  like  manner  each  of  the  ten  brothers  setting  out 
one  after  the  other  were  decoyed  to  the  house  of  the  ogre  and  there  done  to 
death  by  him. 

Now  the  poor  mother  was  left  without  sons  or  daughter.  She  cried  for  many 
days.  At  last  she  took  a  bunch  of  moss,  in  the  centre  of  which  she  placed  some 
mucus  from  her  nose.  She  watched  this  day  by  day  ;  soon  the  mucus  began  to  show 
movement,  a  little  later  a  hand  appears,  then  another  and  also  the  feet.  Next  she 
perceives  the  face  and  eyes.  Then  it  becomes  alive  and  grows  into  a  stout  boy 
baby.  The  mother  now  tends  and  cares  for  this  new  child,  and  he  quickly  grows 
into  a  big  strong  boy.  "  Make  me  a  shooting-weapon,  mother,"  said  he.  The  mother 
complied,  and  furnished  him  with  a  bow  and  arrows.  With  these  he  would  go  out 
hunting.  Before  he  went  away  his  mother  cautioned  him  about  wandering  too  far 
off,  telling  him  how  she  had  lost  all  his  elder  brothers  and  sister.  SmiituksEn  was 
fast  growing  to  manhood.  One  day  he  asked  his  mother,  "  Which  is  the  hardest 
kind  of  wood  ?  "  "  I  cannot  tell  you  my  son,"  replied  she ;  "  hadn't  you  better  try  for 
yourself."  So  he  tried  all  kinds  of  wood,  and  found  the  yew-tree  best  suited  for  his 
purpose. 

Now  his  mother  had  not  ceased  grieving  for  her  lost  children  and  SmiituksEn 
often  found  her  crying.  "  Why  do  you  cry  so  much,  mother  ? "  he  asked  one  day. 
"  I  cannot  help  grieving  over  your  lost  brothers  and  sister.  I  think  they  must 
have  been  taken  by  an  ogre  that  lives  in  the  forest."  SmutuksEn  listens  to  his 
mother's  conjecture  concerning  the  disappearance  of  his,brothers  and  sister,  but  says 
nothing.  He  went  out  thoughtfully  clad  in  his  armour  and  presently  came  upon 
a  piece  of  the  fringe  of  his  sister's  blanket  still  hanging  upon  the  bush  where  she 
had  tied  it.  He  looked  about  and  saw  the  next  piece,  and  thus  found  the  trail  his 
sister  had  left.  He  follows  this  up  till  it  brings  him  to  the  Lake.  When  the 
Crane  saw  him  it  gave  forth  its  croak  of  warning.  Upon  this  the  ogre,  .who  had 
heard  it,  asked  the  girl  if  she  thought  that  was  another  of  her  brothers  coming  to 
look  for  her.  lleplied  she,  "  1  have  no  other  brothers."  SmiituksEn  now  began  to 
sing.  "  You  may  be  ever  so  great  an  ogre  but  perhaps  you  will  find  your  master  in 
me."  "  Ha  !  ha  !  "  laughed  the  ogre,  "  hark  at  the  boastful  puppy.  What  a  nice 
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meal  liu  will  presently  make  for  me."  ^IcumvMlr  SmutuksEn  was  crossing  the 
lake  in  the  magic  canoe.  Now  he  had  brought  some  pipe-clay  with  him,  and  when 
he  reached  the  doorway  of  the  house  and  saw  the  slippery  floor  he  threw  some  of 
this  upon  it.  By  this  means  he  could  walk  over  it  without  falling  or  slipping  down. 
He  now  enters,  and  a  conflict  begins  between  the  ogre  and  SmiituksEn.  The  ogre, 
as  was  his  wont,  thrust  forth  his  claw-like  fingers  and  tried  to  tear  out  SmiituksEn's 
heart,  but  he  had  found  his  match  this  time.  His  fingers  broke  off  against 
SmutuksEn's  armour.  "  Oh  !  oh  "  mocked  SmrituksEn,  "  is  that  all  you  can  do  ? 
take  that  for  your  trouble,"  and  witli  that  he  struck  him  a  great  blow  on  the  head 
which  felled  him  to  the  ground.  The  girl,  who  had  observed  the  fight,  now  called 
upon  SmutuksEn  to  cut  the  ogre  open.  "  He  has  swallowed  all  my  brothers'  hearts," 
said  she.  SmutuksEn  cut  the  ogre  open  and  found  the  ten  hearts  inside  him.  "  I 
wonder  whose  heart  this  is  ? "  he  remarks  as  he  pulls  out  the  first.  When  he  has 
taken  out  all  the  hearts  he  lays  the  bodies  of  his  brothers  in  a  row  and  fits  into 
each  the  heart  belonging  to  him.  This  done  he  restores  them  to  life.  "  Dear  me," 
says  each,  "  I  must  have  slept  a  long  time." 

They  now  set  off  home,  crossing  the  lake  two  at  a  time.  Last  of  all  came 
SmutuksEn  and  his  sister.  When  he  lands  he  turns  and  smashes  the  canoe  to 
pieces.  He  also  kills  the  Crane.  Soon  they  reach  their  mother's  dwelling,  and 
great  is  her  joy  at  the  recovery  of  her  children. 

Some  time  after  this  the  brothers  all  go  duck-hunting  together,  but  when  the 
shooting  began  they  fell  to  quarrelling  among  themselves  as  to  whose  arrows 
brought  down  the  ducks.  The  eldest  brother  claimed  them,  but  SmutuksEn  said, 
"  0  my  elder  brother  it  is  not  your  arrow,  it  is  mine."  Thereupon  the  elder  brother 
got  angry  and  said  to  SmutuksEn,  "  Don't  '  elder  brother '  me — you  are  not  my 
brother ;  you  are  only  a  snot-man."  This  remark  wounds  SmutuksEn  so  deeply 
that  he  leaves  the  others  and  returns  home  alone.  When  he  reaches  the  house 
he  goes  in  and  lies  on  his  bed,  covering  himself  entirely  with  his  blanket. 
Presently  his  mother  comes  to  him  and  bids  him  uncover  himself  and  sit  up,  but 
she  gets  no  response  from  him.  Then  she  pulled  back  the  blanket  and  behold  he 
had  changed  back  into  nose-mucus  again  and  was  no  more  a  man. 

MEmnafas'  GRANDSON. 

There  was  once  a  chief  named  MEmnaias  who  had  ten  sons  and  one  daughter. 
The  latter  after  the  custom  of  chief's  daughters  was  a  claunun,  that  is,  she  led  a 
very  secluded  life,  rarely  if  ever  leaving  her  father's  dwelling  during  the  day. 

One  night  she  was  awakened  by  someone  pulling  her  blanket  aside,  "  Who's 
that  ? "  she  asks.  Her  visitor's  only  reply  was  a  request  to  move  over  a  bit  and 
make  room  for  him.  He  lay  with  her  that  night  and  she  repeatedly  asked  who  he 
WUH,  but  received  no  reply  to  her  question.  On  several  successive  nights  her 
unknown  lover  came  to  her,  but  she  could  never  get  him  to  reveal  his  name  or  tell 
her  who  he  was.  All  she  knew  of  him  was  that  he  possessed  a  fine  head  of  hair. 
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In  course  of  time  the  girl  found  herself  with  child,  and  was  much  distressed  thereat 
by  reason  of  the  shame  it  would  bring  upon  herself  and  family.  She  now  set 
herself  to  discover  the  identity  of  her  nightly  visitor.  To  do  this  she  took  some 
deer  fat  and  mixed  it  with  certain  ochres,  and  smeared  the  palms  of  her  hands 
with  the  compound,  and  when  her  lover  lay  with  her  that  night,  she  left  an 
impress  of  them  upon  his  shoulders.  Now  it  was  the  custom  of  the  youth  of  the 
village  to  engage  in  various  athletic  exercises  in  the  early  hours  of  the  day,  to 
perform  which  they  always  threw  aside  their  blankets  or  tunics  leaving  their 
bodies  bare.  On  the  morning  following  the  girl  begged  to  be  allowed  to  go  out  to 
see  the  young  men  go  through  their  exercises.  At  first  her  mother  refused  her 
request,  but  finally  gave  way  to  her  importunities,  and  allowed  her  to  go  well 
shrouded  in  her  blanket.  When  the  young  men  stripped  for  their  contest,  almost 
the  first  sight  that  met  the  girl's  gaze  was  the  imprint  of  a  pair  of  hands  on  the 
shoulders  of  her  younger  brother.  She  is  horrified  at  the  discovery,  well  knowing 
the  deep  shame  and  disgrace  that  must  fall  upon  her  family.  She  returned  to  the 
lodge  and  all  that  day  she  sought  to  find  some  way  by  which  she  might  spare  her 
parents  this  dreadful  disgrace.  She  could  see  but  one,  and  that  was  for  herself 
and  brother  to  steal  away  quietly  from  the  camp  and  hide  themselves  in  the  depths 
of  the  forest.  So  that  night  when  her  brother  came  to  her,  she  told  him  of  her 
condition,  and  that  she  knew  who  he  was,  and  urged  him  to  leave  home  with  her, 
to  spare  their  father  the  deep  shame  that  his  conduct  must  bring  upon  him  if  she 
remained  till  her  condition  was  discovered.  He  consented  to  her  plan,  and  they 
left  the  camp  that  night  before  anyone  was  stirring,  and  betook  themselves  to  the 
forest  and  mountains.  They  travelled  continuously  for  twice  four  days,  then  the 
girl  said,  "  We  will  stay  here  and  build  a  shelter  for  ourselves."  This  they  did,  and 
in  course  of  time  the  girl  was  delivered  of  a  fine  male  child.  The  child  grew 
amazingly  and  soon  became  a  strong  boy.  One  day  he  was  out  shooting  with  his 
bow  and  arrows  a  little  way  from  home  when  he  saw  a  great  fire  in  the  direction 
of  his  parents'  lodge.  He  hastened  back  and  arrived  just  in  time  to  see  the  roof 
fall  in.  He  called  aloud  to  his  mother  and  father,  but  could  gel  no  reply.  That 
night  it  was  revealed  to  him  in  a  vision  who  his  parents  were,  what  they  had  done, 
why  they  had  left  home,  and  how  they  had  planned  to  wipe  out  their  offence  by 
self-destruction.  He  learnt  also  the  name  of  his  grandfather.  The  boy  determines 
now  to  seek  the  latter.  To  this  end  he  calls  upon  his  totem  the  woodpecker,  and 
asks  his  assistance.  The  woodpecker  promises  to  guide  him  to  his  grandfather's 
lodge.  The  boy  cuts  himself  a  staff  and  the  woodpecker  perches  upon  the  top  of 
it,  and  they  thus  set  forth.  As  they  went  the  boy  sa.ng  and  cried  alternately. 
The  words  of  the  song  were,  "  Oh  !  my  father  and  mother  are  burnt  to  death,  and 
my  grandfather  is  MEmiiai'as." 

As  he  neared  his  grandfather's  village,  a  woman  who  was  gathering  shell-fish 
on  the  beach  heard  his  song  and  called  out  to  MEinnaias'  wife,  who  was  sitting  out 
of  doors  engaged  in  basket  weaving,  and  told  her  that  someone  was  singing  in  the 
mountain  about  her  husband  MEmnafas.  The  wife  called  out  and  told  her  husband 
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what  the  woman  was  saying,  and  he  bade  her  go  down  to  the  beach  and  listen 
for  herself.  She  went  down  and  the  women  said  to  her :  "  Look  towards  the  moun- 
tain and  listen."  She  listens  and  hears  her  grandson's  song,  "  Oil !  my  father 
and  mother  are  burnt  to  death,  and  MEmHaias  is  my  grandfather."  The  old 
woman  now  calls  her  husband  to  come  down  and  hear  for  himself.  The  day  was 
very  fine  and  still,  and  the  sounds  carried  a  great  way.  He  goes  clown  to  the 
beach  and  listens,  and  presently  hears  his  grandson's  plaint.  MEmHaias  now  calls 
his  friends  to  listen,  and  they  decide  to  go  up  the  mountain  and  seek  the  singer. 
After  some  time  they  come  upon  him,  and  find  that  he  travels  in  a  very  singular 
manner.  He  takes  but  one  step  to  each  repetition  of  his  song,  and  it  thus  takes 
them  fifteen  days  to  get  him  down  the  mountain.  When  he  arrives  he  tells  his 
story  and  what  he  had  learnt  in  his  vision  ;  and  the  mystery  of  his  parents'  sudden 
disappearance  from  their  home  was  thus  made  known  to  his  grandparents.  They 
sorrow  much  over  the  sad  end  of  their  son  and  daughter,  and  send  out  a  search-party 
to  see  if  by  any  chance  they  had  not  perished  in  the  fire.  But  no  one  could  get  near 
the  spot  where  the  house  had  stood,  the  fire  had  spread  itself  for  miles  on  all  sides, 
and  was  still  fiercely  burning,  and  nothing  was  ever  afterwards  heard  of  the 
unhappy  pair  who  had  thus  deliberately  planned  their  own  death  to  wipe  out  the 
disgrace  of  their  lives. 

This  story  recalls  one  which  I  gathered  some  years  ago  among  the  Thompsons 
of  the  Interior,  but  is  less  graphic  and  much  shorter.  I  am  not  disposed  to  think 
the  LEkunEn  version  is  derived  from  the  Thompson.  Each  I  think  is  independent 
of  the  other  and  both  equally  interesting  as  exhibiting  the  shame  and  disgrace  of 
incestuous  unions. 

MYTH  OF  THE  GHOST-LOVER. 

Once  a  long  time  ago  the  SonEs  made  a  successful  raid  upon  the  Siciatl,  and 
returned  to  the  island  with  many  heads,  which  they  stuck  upon  poles  set  up  in  the 
village.  Now  it  happened  that  the  daughter  of  the  chief  of  the  SofiEs  was  passing 
by  where  the  heads  were  set  up  and  looking  upon  them  compassionately  observed 
that  one  was  the  head  of  a  very  handsome  young  man.  She  was  moved  to  take 
this  head  down  and  cry  over  it,  caressing  the  beautiful  long  hair  as  she  did  so. 
For  twice  four  days  she  daily  fondled  and  cried  over  this  head.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  some  one  came  to  her  couch  that  night.  She  asks,  "  Who  are  you  ? "  and 
received  the  reply,  "  It  is  the  man  whose  head  you  have  been  fondling  and  crying 
over."  For  several  successive  nights  her  ghostly  visitor  appeared  to  her  in  this 
way. 

One  night  he  said  to  her,  "  To-morrow  night  I  am  going  to  take  you  away  witli 
me  to  my  old  home ;  I  have  a  brother  who  lives  there,  who  is  just  like  me.  When 
you  arrive  at  Siciatl  climb  the  mountain  and  you  will  see  a  lot  of  mountain-goat 
wool  which  you  must  make  into  blankets.  1  will  be  with  ymi  all  the  time  till  you 
meet  my  brother,  whom  1  want  you  to  marry."  About  the  middle  of  the  following 
night  the  ghost-man  came  to  her  bedside  and  said,  "  If  you  are  ready,  come."  She 
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got  up  and  followed  him  out  of  the  house.  On  the  beach  was  a  canoe  with  many 
paddles  in  it.  Said  the  ghost-man,  "  Get  in  and  cover  your  head  with  your 
blanket "  The  girl  does  as  she  is  hidden,  and  hears  nothing  hut  a  succession  of 
"  Ohs !  Ohs ! "  Not  a  sound  of  paddling  does  she  hear,  and  before  she  is  aware  of 
it  the  canoe  has  neared  its  destination.  The  ghost-lover  now  bids  her  uncover  her 
head  and  get  out  of  the  canoe.  "  This,"  said  he,  "  is  where  my  brother  lives." 
They  climb  the  mountain  and  she  finds  quantities  of  wool.  This  she  gathers  and 
prepares  and  makes  into  blankets.  Every  morning  she  finds  the  carcase  of  a  goat 
close  by  the  shelter  she  had  made  for  herself.  She  stayed  here  on  the  mountain 
spinning  wool  and  weaving  blankets  for  a  whole  year.  At  the  end  of  that  time 
one  day  she  met  a  young  man.  She  looked  at  him  closely  and  saw  that  he  was 
very  like  her  ghost-lover.  "  This  must  be  his  brother,"  she  said  to  herself.  She 
hung  her  head  and  began  to  cry.  The  youth  said  nothing  and  presently  left  her. 
He  goes  home  to  his  mother  and  says,  "  I  met  the  finest  woman  I  have  ever  seen 
this  morning  on  the  mountain.  I  wish  you  would  get  her  for  my  wife.  When 
you  ask  her,  tell  her  I  am  the  young  man  she  saw  this  morning." 

The  parents  of  the  youth  went  to  see  the  girl,  and  found  her  busy  weaving 
her  blankets.  The  mother  opens  the  conversation  by  asking  the  maid  if  she 
remembered  seeing  a  young  man  lately.  She  answered,  "  Yes,  I  saw  him."  "  He 
is  my  son,  "  said  the  old  woman,  "  and  he  wants  you  to  be  his  wife."  "  I  will  go 
with  you,  "  replies  the  girl  remembering  her  ghost-lover's  wishes.  They  descend 
the  mountain  together.  When  they  arrive  at  the  old  people's  dwelling,  they  ask 
her  how  she  got  to  their  part  of  the  country.  "  I  was  brought  here  by  the 
ghost-people,  "  said  she,  and  thereupon  tells  them  her  story.  When  she  speaks  of 
the  strong  resemblance  between  their  son  and  the  head  she  had  fallen  in  love  with, 
they  cry  out  and  say,  "  Alas !  it  was  our  son  his  twin  brother."  The  father  then 
says,  "  I  will  send  you  back  to  your  people  with  my  living  son,  but  we  must  first 
find  some  one  who  knows  the  way."  He  thereupon  calls  in  the  Elk  and  asks.  "  Do 
you  know  the  whole  country  round?"  "No,"  replies  the  Elk,  "I  am  acquainted 
only  with  open  glades."  He  then  calls  in  the  Deer,  and  puts  the  same  question  to 
him.  Tlie  Deer  replies,  "  I  know  parts  only  of  the  country."  The  old  man  then 
called  in  one  animal  after  another,  but  no  one  of  them  possessed  the  necessary 
knowledge,  till  he  came  to  the  Mink.  Mink  replied  to  his  question,  "  Yes,  I  know 
all  the  country,  and  I  know,  moreover,  this  girl's  father's  name.  He  is  called 
Mifiqaias." 

The  old  man  now  sent  for  the  store  of  blankets  the  girl  had  in  her  mountain 
home.  There  were  many  bales  of  them,  far  too  many  to  put  into  their  canoes. 
So  he  ordered  them  to  make  a  great  raft  by  means  of  their  canoes.  Upon  this 
he  placed  the  bales  of  blankets  and  then  set  out  with  his  son  and  daughter-in-law 
and  friends,  with  Mink  to  guide  them. 

They  follow  the  coast  till  they  reach  the  country  and  settlement  of  the 
Sk'qomic.  Here  Mink  calls  aloud  for  Minqaias.  They  learn  that  no  such 
person  lives  there  and  proceed  on  their  way  again  till  they  reach  the  settlement 
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of  the  Muskqiam,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Fraser.  Mink  calls  aloud  for  Miuqaias 
here,  also,  but  is  told  no  such  person  dwells  there.  From  Muskqiam  they  proceed 
to  the  settlements  of  the  StcwasEn,  and  from  thence  to  Semiahmoo  Bay,  but  meet 
with  no  better  success.  In  none  of  these  places  lives  Minqaias,  the  father  of  the 
girl.  Next,  they  call  at  the  settlements  of  the  Tlumi.  Here  Wolf  comes  out 
and  says,  "  You  have  called  at  the  wrong  place.  If  to-morrow  morning  you  will 
follow  the  sun  you  will  come  to  Minqaias'  country." 

On  the  morrow  they  follow  the  course  of  the  sun,  and  at  dusk  they  come 
to  a  mountain  called  Skalakcum.  Here  they  wait  till  the  moon  rises,  when  they 
follow  it  throughout  the  whole  night.  At  sunrise  they  approach  a  village  and 
Mink  calls  out  as  usual  for  Minqaias.  Now,  there  was  a  woman  on  the  beach 
gathering  cockles,  who,  when  she  heard  Mink  calling  for  Minqaias,  leaves  her 
cockle  gathering  and  runs  to  Minqaias'  dwelling  and  informs  him  that  some  people 
on  a  large  raft  are  calling  for  him. 

When  Minqaias  hears  the  woman's  words,  he  bids  his  people  prepare 
themselves  for  war.  Said  lie,  "  They  may  have  come  to  fight  with  us."  Minqaias 
and  his  people  placed  themselves  in  readiness,  and  would  not  go  near  the  raft. 
When  the  girl  saw  that  her  father  feared  treachery  she  stood  up  and  called  aloud, 
"  I  am  Minqaias'  daughter ;  I  have  returned  and  brought  my  husband  and  his 
friends  with  me."  When  Minqaias  hears  and  recognises  his  daughter's  voice,  he 
cries  out  for  joy,  and  bids  the  people  go  down  to  the  water  and  bring  the  raft  with 
its  contents  into  his  house. 

This  they  do,  but  so  large  was  the  raft  that  they  had  to  take  down  the  side  of 
the  house  to  bring  it  in.  The  girl  now  relates  her  adventures  and  all  are  greatly 
astonished  at  her  story.  Minqaias  entertains  his  guests  royally  for  several  days. 
He  also  inquired  of  them  how  long  they  had  been  coming,  and  learnt  that  they 
had  been  two  moons  on  the  way.  The  father  of  the  young  man  asks  Minqaias  if  he 
cannot  show  them  a  shorter  way.  Minqaias  promises  to  do  so,  and  says  he  will 
ask  his  brother  who  lives  in  the  sea. 

The  name  of  this  "  brother "  is  Steqwi.  Minqaias  goes  to  the  top  of  the 
mountain,  and  calls  out  to  his  brother  of  the  sea.  The  latter  replies  and  asks  what 
he  wants.  Said  Minqaias,  "  If  I  want  to  pass  quickly  from  one  end  of  the  island 
to  the  other,  how  can  I  best  do  it  ? "  "1  will  tell  you,"  replied  Steqwi. 
"  Whenever  you  want  to  travel  on  the  water  take  the  course  of  the  current. 
This  goes  in  one  direction  for  half  the  day  and  in  another  for  the  balance 
of  tin1  day."  Minqaias  thanks  his  brother,  the  Steqwi,  for  his  advice,  and  returns 
to  his  guests.  He  then  calls  to  him  all  the  animals  and  asks  them  if  they  know 
the  way  to  follow  the  ocean  currents,  but  none  but  Sea-lion  knows,  and  he 
requires  much  food  to  eat  on  the  way.  Minqaias  calls  upon  his  brother  again, 
and  asks  him  to  supply  them  with  food  for  Sea-lion.  Steqwi  promises  to  send  the 
salmon  along  with  them.  Next  morning  the  visitors  bid  Minqaias  adieu,  and  set 
nil'  under  the  guidance  of  Sea-lion.  Presently  they  strike  the  current  and  find  the 
-  Salmon  travelling  with  them.  Sea-lion  and  his  people  have,  therefore,  plenty 
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of  food  by  the  way.  The  current  carries  them  to  a  small  island  near  Sechelt  Bay. 
Here  Sea-lion  rises  to  the  surface  with  the  towing  line  in  his  mouth,  and  informs 
them  that  they  are  at  home. 

For  this  reason  the  sea-lions  of  to-day  always  travel  by  means  of  the  ocean 
currents,  and  the  Indians  say  that  objects  drift  from  the  island  to  the  mainland 
and  back  again,  by  regular  and  periodic  currents ;  and  they  believe  these  currents 
were  caused  by  Steqwi,  the  "  brother "  of  Minqaias,  as  related  in  this  story. 
They  further  say  that  this  intermarriage  of  the  SofiEs  maiden  and  the  Siciatl 
youth  in  the  manner  related,  was  the  origin  of  the  peace  and  friendship  which 
have  existed  ever  since  between  the  two  peoples. 

STORY  OF  SqalskEn. 

There  was  once  a  boy  who  had  three  uncles.  The  name  of  the  eldest  was 
Tl'takEltuq,  that  of  the  second,  Tl'toQElanuq,  and  that  of  the  youngest,  Ts'kwimEt. 
Whenever  his  uncles  gave  a  feast  this  boy  disgraced  them  by  licking  off  the 
platters  and  dishes  like  a  dog.  This  habit  made  the  people  laugh  at  him,  and 
brought  shame  to  his  uncles.  Said  the  eldest  to  the  others,  "What  can  we  do 
with  such  a  nephew  ?  I  will  kill  or  drown  him."  "  No,"  said  the  youngest,  "  you 
must  not  kill  him.  You  had  better  punish  him  in  some  way."  The  eldest  uncle 
then  took  a  handful  of  cedar  tips,  and  rubbed  the  boy's  face  till  the  blood  came. 
"  Now,"  said  the  youngest  uncle,  "  if  you  take  some  of  the  prickly  dust  of  the 
white  pine  and  fill  his  eyes  with  it  you  will  punish  him  well."  One  of  them 
objected,  saying,  "  Why  do  that  ?  You  might  as  well  kill  him  outright  as 
blind  him."  Replied  the  youngest  uncle,  "I  don't  agree  with  you;  one  can  never 
tell  what  might  happen;  perhaps  something  good  may  come  of  it."  "All  right," 
now  say  the  others,  "  do  as  you  say." 

Upon  this  they  fill  the  boy's  eyes  with  the  prickly  bark  dust,  and  take  him 
into  the  mountains,  and  leave  him  there.  The  boy,  thus  left  to  himself,  wandered 
about  for  four  days.  At  the  end  of  that  time  the  eldest  of  the  uncles  went  out 
one  evening  and  was  startled  to  see  flashes  of  lightning  coming  from  the  direction 
of  the  mountain  where  the  boy  had  been  taken.  Said  he  to  the  others,  "  I  have 
seen  a  strange  thing  ;  I  saw  many  flashes  of  lightning  coming  from  the  direction 
of  our  nephew  ;  lightning  at  this  time  of  the  year  is  very  unusual ;  I  wonder  what 
it  means  ? "  All  the  uncles  now  go  outside  and  sit  and  talk  and  watch  the 
lightning.  Presently  the  youngest  said,  "  I  had  better  go  and  see  what  this 
strange  tiling  means."  He  went  to  that  part  of  the  mountain  where  the  boy  had 
been  left.  As  he  approached  his  nephew  called  out  to  him  :  "  I  see  you  coming, 
uncle,  don't  come  any  nearer  to  me  or  you  may  be  harmed.  Swowas,  the 
Thunder-being,  took  away  my  blind  eyes  and  gave  me  new  ones  instead,  and  these 
flash  the  lightning  you  have  seen.  I  want  you  now  to  make  me  a  house  without 
any  rouf :  make  the  walls  of  new  mats  (sfdats)  which  have  never  been  used 
before."  The  man  returns  to  his  brothers,  and  tells  them  what  he  has  discovered. 
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The  uncles  now  feel  proud  of  their  nephew  and  his  mystery  powers,  and  forthwith 
build  him  the  house  he  asks  for.  The  boy's  face  shines  and  gleams  like  fire, 
and  whenever  he  opens  his  eyes  they  emit  flashes  of  lightning. 

When  the  uncles  have  finished  the  house,  the  youngest  of  them  went  to  the 
mountain,  again,  and  told  the  boy  that  it  was  ready  for  him.  "  Very  well,"  said 
the  youth,  "  but  don't  take  me  till  the  evening." 

That  evening  the  uncle  conducts  him  home  again,  the  nephew  keeping  his 
eyes  closed  the  whole  time.  As  soon  as  he  is  within  his  house,  he  opens  his  eyes 
and  the  lightning  flashes  through  the  roofless  dwelling  into  the  upper  air. 

The  nephew  now  instructs  his  uncles  to  go  and  tell  the  people  what  has 
happened,  and  bid  them  come  and  learn  what  his  name  for  the  future  would  be. 
The  uncles  did  as  they  were  hidden,  and  called  together  all  the  people  of  the 
SnEiwimoq,  Pentlatch,  and  neighbouring  tribes.  When  the  people  had  come 
together  and  stood  round  about  the  new  house  feeling  much  afraid  of  what  might 
happen,  they  saw  the  lightning  flashes  in  the  air  and  heard  a  voice  as  it  were  from 
the  clouds,  singing  "  SqalEkEn ! "  This  was  the  new  name  of  the  youth. 
SqalEkEn  now  asked  his  youngest  uncle,  "  Which  is  the  highest  mountain  you  can 
see  ? "  The  uncle  replies,  "  CElsip."  "  Take  me  there,"  said  the  youth.  They  go  to 
the  Cfilsip  mountain,  but  it  is  not  high  enough.  The  mountain  on  Salt  Spring 
Island  seems  to  them  to  be  the  highest  and  they  go  there.  "  This  will  do,"  said 
the  nephew.  The  uncle  now  builds  another  house  on  the  summit  of  this  mountain 
and  digs  a  well  for  water.  The  youth  looks  all  round  him  and  sees  a  small  bay  in 
the  distance,  the  sand  of  which  was  formed  of  broken  clam-shells.  Said  he  to  his 
uncle,  "  Do  you  see  that  beach  yonder  ? "  "  Yes,"  said  the  uncle.  "  Go  there  then, 
and  fetch  a  canoe  load  of  that  shell-sand."  The  uncle  did  as  he  was  bidden,  and 
when  he  returned  with  it,  his  nephew  instructed  him  to  put  it  into  the  bottom  of 
the  well  to  line  it.  The  uncle  did  so  and  the  sand  may  be  seen  there  to  this  day 
on  the  top  of  the  mountain. 

Now  the  youth  possessed  a  big  hat,  and  when  he  desired  a  wife  he  would  not 
go  for  her  himself  but  sent  his  hat  with  his  uncle,  who  said,  "  SqalEkEn 's  hat  wishes 
for  a  wife."  In  this  manner  he  acquired  many  wives  whose  fathers  kept  him  and 
them  supplied  with  food,  carrying  it  to  the  house  on  the  mountain. 

Now  it  happened  that  another  man  with  mystery  power,  SwitEn,  by  name, 
lived  at  that  time  on  the  Chimainus  River,  and  one  day  SqalEkEn  sent  his  hat  to 
him.  Said  SwitEn  to  his  messenger,  "  Who  is  this  upstart  who  sends  and  demands 
gifts  of  me  ?  I  am  SwitEn  En  Skwail,  the  heaven-born ;  for  whom  does  he  take  me  ? 
If  he  wants  anything  from  me,  why  does  he  not  come  himself  like  a  man,  and  not 
send  me  his  hat  ?  Go  back  and  tell  him  that  I  don't  want  his  hat,  I  want  to  see 
himself."  The  messenger  returns  and  reports.  "  Oh,"  says  SqalEkEn,  "  he  wants  to 
see  me,  does  he  ?  Very  well,  I  will  go,  but  I  think  he  will  be  sorry."  All  the 
people  round  about  that  part  of  the  country  now  came  together  to  see  the  meeting 
of  SqiilEkEn  and  SwitEn.  They  filled  the  house  of  the  latter.  SqalEkEn  arrives, 
his  cyi-s  Hashing  like  lightning  all  the  way,  but  SwitEn  lies  on  his  back  on  his  couch 
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iind  says  nothing.  The  visitors  speak  to  him,  and  say,  "  What  are  you  going  to  do  ? 
SqalEkEn  wants  your  daughter  to  wife."  But  SwitEn  pays  no  heed  to  them,  but 
continues  to  lie  on  his  back.  After  the  people  had  pestered  him  a  good  while  he 
arose  and  said,  "  If  SqalEkEn  wishes  to  be  on  friendly  terms  with  me,  let  him  keep 
his  eyes  closed.  I  have  power  as  well  as  he,  and  can  do  him  hurt  if  I  wish  to." 
SqalEkEn  thereupon  closes  his  eyes  and  makes  no  display  of  his  powers.  SwitEn 
then  gives  him  his  daughter,  and  SqalEkEn  returns  to  his  mountain-home  with  her, 
and  waits  for  SwitEn  to  bring  him  food,  as  the  fathers  of  his  other  wives  had  done. 
He  waits  day  after  day  until  a  considerable  period  had  gone  by,  but  no  SwitEn 
appears.  He  gets  tired  of  waiting  and  bids  his  wives  dig  some  lukumas  roots. 
Said  he  to  his  new  wife,  "  I  will  go  and  see  my  father-in-law  ;  something  must  be  the 
matter  with  him,  I  think.  You  prepare  three  canoe-loads  of  gifts."  They  set  out 
to  go  to  SwitEn's,  and  on  the  way  meet  him  on  his  way  to  the  mountain-house  of 
SqalEkEn.  "  Hallo,"  says  SqiilfikEn,  "  I  was  coming  to  see  you,  father-in-law." 
SwitEn  replies,  "  I  think  you  had  better  turn  back  again."  "  Oh  no,  I  won't  do 
that,"  said  SqalEkEn,  "  you  go  back."  Each  then  tries  to  persuade  the  other  to  turn 
back,  but  neither  would  yield,  and  in  the  end,  to  get  over  the  difficulty,  each  agrees 
to  return  to  his  respective  house.  Now  the  "  power  "  of  SwitEii  was  the  west  wind. 
They  had  not  long  separated  when  a  great  storm  arose,  and  rain-drops  fell  as  big  as 
a  man's  fist.  Said  SwitEn  to  his  people,  "  I'll  teach  that  man  a  lesson ;  paddle  me 
to  the  land."  When  he  is  landed  SwitEn  jumps  into  the  water  and  splashes  and 
tumbles  and  dives,  singing  all  the  while  his  magic  wind  song.  The  wind  rises 
higher  and  higher,  and  the  trees  are  broken  and  dashed  to  the  ground,  and  their 
scattered  branches  fill  the  air.  Presently  the  storm  reaches  SqalEkEn  and  over- 
whelm? his  canoes,  and  he  and  his  company  are  obliged  to  swim  ashore.  When 
they  get  home  the  youngest  of  the  uncles  says  to  the  others,  "Brothers,  I  am 
astonished  at  the  manner  in  which  SwitEn  has  treated  our  nephew ;  he  is  certainly 
the  more  powerful  man  of  the  two  ;  our  nephew  will  now  be  shamed  in  the  eye  of 
the  people.  They  will  be  exceedingly  angry,  and  will  probably  seek  to  kill  him, 
and  so  disgrace  us  and  our  children.  I  think  we  had  better  put  him  out  of  the 
way  ourselves  and  so  avoid  a  public  disgrace." 

They  listen  attentively  to  his  remarks,  and  the  eldest  replies,  "  But  how  will 
you  kill  him  1  You  can't  club  him  to  death,  his  glance  would  burn  you  up."  "  Oh, 
leave  that  to  me,"  answered  the  youngest,  "  I  know  what  to  do."  He  thereupon 
began  to  kill  a  number  of  hair-seals.  The  brothers  then  give  a  great  feast,  and  call 
all  the  people  together.  The  flesh  of  the  seals  is  roasted,  and  distributed  among 
the  guests,  among  whom  was  SqalEkEn  himself.  The  uncle  who  had  undertaken  to 
kill  him  now  instructed  the  others  in  this  wise :  "  I  will  presently  go  behind 
SqalEkEn  and  throw  a  seal-skin  over  his  face,  and  then  while  his  eyes  are  covered 
you  must  rush  forward  and  club  him  to  death.  Get  a  stick  of  hard  wood,  and  use 
it  for  a  poker." 

In  the  meantime  SqalEkEn  lay  upon  his  bed  with  averted  face.  When  they 
were  ready  for  the  deed  Ts'kwfniEt  said  to  his  eldest  brother,  "  Brother,  stir  the 
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fire  with  your  poker,  it  is  going  out,  I  think."  The  eldest  brother  took  the  poker- 
stick,  and  made  as  if  to  stir  the  fire,  and  at  the  same  time  Ts'kwimEt  threw  a 
sealskin  over  the  head  of  S^iilKkEn,  and  before  the  latter  could  throw  it  off  and  use 
his  eyes,  the  other  brothers  had  brought  the  poker  down  upon  his  head  and  brained 

him. 

When  the  people  perceived  that  SqalEkEn  was  killed,  they  shouted  for  joy,  so 
greatly  had  they  dreaded  his  terrible  powers,  which  even  in  his  death  had  not 
wholly  left  him.  In  burying  him  they  had  to  use  the  greatest  care  that  no  part  of 
his  body  was  left  uncovered ;  the  exposure  of  even  a  finger  or  toe  resulted  in  grievous 
thunder  and  lightning.  After  his  corpse  had  been  disposed  of,  the  fathers  of  the 
various  brides  came  and  took  them  away. 

MYTH  OF  NEmokis  AND  THE  TEN  BROTHERS. 

There  were  once  ten  brothers  living  in  a  Siyalek1".  They  were  very  big 
strong  men.  Besides  the  ten  brothers  there  were  many  other  people  in  the  village, 
which  was  situated  on  a  small  rocky  islet.  Every  morning  the  sea-lions  used 
to  go  there  to  bask  in  the  sunshine.  The  people  used  to  try  and  capture  the  lions, 
but  only  the  ten  brothers  were  ever  successful.  This  made  the  others  jealous  of 
the  brothers,  and  one  old  man  plots  to  bring  trouble  upon  them.  He  went  to  the 
woods  and  shaped  a  sea-lion  from  a  block  of  cedar,  near  by  a  small  lake.  When  he 
had  fashioned  its  exterior,  he  took  some  leaves  of  the  salal-berry  bush  to  form  its 
liver,  some  moss  for  its  fat  and  its  fur,  and  cedar  boughs  for  its  beard.  This  done, 
he  made  a  strong  "medicine"  from  certain  herbs,  and  with  it  washed  the 
cedar-lion  all  over,  and  then  placed  it  in  the  lake.  Presently  it  became  alive  and 
swam  about,  but  it  could  not  dive,  it  was  too  buoyant.  So  the  man  drew  it  ashore, 
and  put  some  stones  inside  to  make  it  heavier,  and  then  bid  it  try  to  dive  again. 
This  time  the  creature  was  able  to  dive  as  well  as  swim.  The  old  man  now 
instructs  it  in  this  wise :  "  From  this  lake  to  the  sea  there  is  an  underground 
passage ;  you  must  dive  down  and  come  out  on  the  open  sea.  You  will  see  my 
village  there  on  a  small  islet.  When  you  reach  it,  mingle  with  the  other  sea-lions 
and  lie  and  bask  on  the  shore  with  them." 

In  the  meantime  the  ten  brothers  had  heard  of  the  work  of  the  old  man,  and 
hud  made  up  their  minds  to  destroy  his  cedar-made  lion  at  the  first  opportunity. 
With  this  intention  they  started  out  one  morning  to  spear  sea-lion.  Said  the 
eldest  to  the  others,  "  I  will  certainly  smash  it  if  I  see  it.  After  all  it  is  only  wood, 
and  I  can  smash  it  easily."  Presently  they  perceive  a  large  sea-lion  on  the  rocks. 
"  Ah !  that  is  surely  it,"  said  the  eldest.  "  All  of  you  give  me  your  spears  and  I 
will  do  the  spearing." 

When  the  cedar-made  sea-lion  perceived  the  brothers  coming  he  made  for  the 
water,  but  before  he  had  time  to  dive,  all  ten  spears  were  sticking  in  his  hide.  He 
rolls  over  and  pretends  to  be  dead,  and  floats  away  seaward.  Now  to  the  point  of 
each  spear  a  line  was  attached,  and  that  of  the  second  brother  adhered  mysteriously 
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to  his  hand.  He  cries  out  and  asks  what  he  shall  do,  shall  he  cut  it.  The  others 
all  reply  "  Yes."  But  he  is  unable  to  do  so,  and  is  being  dragged  out  to  sea  in  his 
canoe  by  the  floating  body  of  the  sea-lion.  The  others  follow  in  their  canoes,  and 
the  youngest  bids  each  man  use  his  "  mystery  "  powers  to  the  utmost  to  save  their 
brother.  But  not  one  of  them  has  power  to  stop  the  floating  carcase  and  release 
his  brother's  hand.  The  youngest  then  said  to  the  others,  "  I  will  try  what  I  can 
do ;  take  up  your  paddles  and  whip  the  water  with  them,  and  sing  your  songs." 
But  the  youngest  can  do  no  more  than  the  others,  and  they  follow  their  brother 
northward  for  several  days  till  they  come  at  last  to  a  mountain  in  which  there 
are  many  sea  caves.  Here  the  mock  sea-lion  stops  and  lets  go  of  the  line  which  he 
had  been  holding  in  his  flipper  up  to  this  time,  whereupon  the  line  left  the  man's 
hand,  and  he  was  free  from  it.  The  magic  creature  now  entered  one  of  the  caves, 
and  the  ten  brothers,  not  knowing  what  else  to  do,  followed  it  in.  Said  the  eldest, 
"  We  can  never  find  our  way  back  alone,  we  have  been  travelling  day  and  night  for 
a  long  time  now,  we  had  better  see  what  is  in  this  cave."  So  all  ten  of  them 
enter  and  follow  the  sea-lion. 

When  they  are  well  within  the  caves  they  come  upon  a  number  of  women 
and  children,  and  some  of  the  women  have  no  clothes  on.  They  have  skins  which 
they  put  over  their  heads,  but  are  unable  to  draw  them  down  lower  than  their 
breasts  till  they  enter  the  water.  They  are  the  wives  and  children  of  the  sea-lions 
whose  home  is  in  the  sea  caves.  Presently  the  chief  of  the  Sea-lion  came  forward 
and  said  to  the  mock-lion,  "  You  should  have  sent  word  you  were  bringing 
strangers  with  you."  He  replied,  "  I  did  not  know  they  were  following  me." 
The  chief  was  much  perplexed,  and  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  the  ten  brothers. 
One  of  the  elders  suggested  that  they  should  send  them  home  to  their  own 
country,  and  let  five  of  the  young  men  show  them  the  way.  The  chief  now 
turned  to  the  brothers  and  asked  the  eldest  where  they  had  come  from.  "  From 
the  south  country,"  he  replied.  "  If  I  send  five  of  my  young  men  to  take  you 
home,  will  you  go  with  them  ? "  the  chief  asks.  The  brothers  say  "  Assuredly." 
"  But,"  said  the  young  sea-lions,  "  five  of  us  cannot  drag  ten  canoes."  "  Will  you 
put  aside  five  of  your  canoes  ? "  They  consent  to  do  this,  and  forthwith  five  of  the 
canoes  are  ripped  up  the  middle  and  the  paddles  set  upright  in  the  cracks.  These 
the  sea-lion  people  turn  into  killer-whales,  the  paddles  becoming  the  large 
dorsal-fin. 

The  chief  then  warns  them  to  avoid  the  point  of  the  island.  "  The  monster 
NEmokis,"  said  he,  "  lives  there,  and  he  is  always  on  the  look  out  for  sea-lion. 
If  he  sees  you  he  will  come  out  into  the  water  and  kill  you.  Make  a  wide  detour 
at  this  point,  and  so  avoid  all  risks."  The  five  young  sea-lions  now  take  the 
canoes  in  tow  across  the  gulf.  When  they  near  the  point  where  the  monster 
NEmokis  dwells,  the  eldest  of  the  brothers  says,  "  I  am  going  to  see  this  NEmokis 
and  try  and  slay  him.  Let  us  go  in  closer."  As  they  are  near  their  own  country, 
the  sea-lions  now  leave  them,  and  the  brothers  paddle  their  canoes  towards  the 
point  where  NEmokis  had  his  home.  As  they  drew  near,  NEmokis  perceived  them 
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and  came  down  into  the  water  towards  them.  The  brothers  cast  their  spears  at 
him  but  they  fall  back  from  his  body  as  if  they  had  been  thrown  against  stone. 
Presently  the  monster  reaches  them,  and  picks  up  the  five  canoes  and  carries  them 
in  his  arms  to  his  house.  Now,  for  wife,  NEmokis  had  a  small  urine  vessel  called 
Cweala,  and  whenever  she  wanted  to  draw  NEmdkis"  attention  she  would  scream. 
This  was  the  only  sound  she  could  make. 

NEmokis  kept  the  ten  brothers  in  his  dwelling,  and  it  was  her  task  to  warn 
him  if  his  captives  sought  to  escape.  But  the  brothers  were  unaware  of  this 
at  first.  The  eldest  planned  to  escape.  Said  he  to  the  others,  "  Let  us  cook  a  lot 
of  food  when  NEmokis  is  away  hunting,  and  when  we  are  ready  we  can  load  the 
canoes  with  it  and  get  away."  So  they  prepared  as  much  food  as  they  thought 
would  be  necessary  to  serve  them  till  they  could  get  home.  When  it  was  ready 
they  seized  an  opportunity  when  NEmokis  was  out  elk-hunting  to  carry  it  to  their 
canoes.  But  Cweala  began  to  scream  and  NEmokis  came  striding  back  with  his 
long  strides  and  took  the  brothers  from  their  canoes  before  they  had  gone 
a  hundred  yards,  and  carried  them  back  to  his  dwelling  again.  Several  times  they 
thus  thought  to  escape  in  NEmokis'  absence,  but  each  time  Cweala  gave  the  alarm 
and  brought  NEmokis  upon  them.  After  the  first  attempt  when  Gwf-ala  screamed 
they  rushed  back  to  the  house  before  NEmokis  could  see  them,  and  when  he  came 
in  he  would  question  them  as  to  the  reason  of  his  wife's  screams.  As  she  could 
not  talk  they  made  excuse  each  time.  One  time  they  said  they  had  put  too  much 
wood  on  the  fire,  and  made  the  house  very  hot  and  alarmed  her.  Another  time 
they  had  let  the  fire  go  out,  and  she  screamed  to  call  attention  to  the  fact ;  and  so 
each  time  they  had  a  new  excuse.  They  now  saw  it  would  be  impossible  to  get 
away  while  Cweala  was  about  or  could  see  what  they  were  doing.  So  they  took 
some  stones  and  covered  her  up,  and  then  set  to  work  to  cook  a  fresh  supply  of 
food.  When  this  is  ready  one  of  the  brothers  suggests  that  they  should  smash  the 
urine  vessel.  They  agree,  and  stealing  up  quietly  behind  it,  they  cast  a  great 
stone  upon  it  and  crush  it,  and  the  blood  begins  to  flow.  They  then  rush  for  their 
canoes  and  paddle  off  as  quickly  as  they  could. 

At  sunset  NEmokis  comes  home.  He  perceives  the  stream  of  blood  at  once, 
and  flies  into  a  great  rage.  He  shakes  the  earth  with  his  stamping  and  raving,  and 
rushes  into  the  water  to  overtake  the  canoes.  He  almost  reaches  them  before  the 
water  is  too  deep  for  him.  In  his  anger  he  seized  great  masses  of  rock,  and  cast 
them  at  the  canoes.  But  the  brothers  happily  escaped  him.  He  ceased  not  to 
throw  the  rocks  about  for  a  long  time,  and  they  fell  all  over  the  country,  and  that 
is  the  reason  why  so  many  boulders  are  now  seen  scattered  over  the  land  far  from 
their  mountain  sources. 


MYTH  OF  THE  MAN  WHO  CHANGED  HIS  FACE. 

There  was  once  a  young  man  who  fell  in  love  with  a  maiden,  but  she  repulsed 
him,  telling  him  lie  was  not  handsome  enough  for  her.     This  grieved  and  hurt  him, 
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and  he  went  to  his  grandmother  to  learn  how  he  might  improve  his  looks.  The 
old  woman  instructs  him  in  this  wise.  "  Take  some  deer  fat  and  red  paint  and  go 
into  the  forest  and  follow  the  trail  to  the  prairie  beyond.  In  the  centre  of  this 
prairie  you  will  see  a  column  of  smoke  rising.  Go  towards  this  and  you  will 
presently  come  to  a  lodge.  This  is  the  home  of  the  Face-maker  ;  he  will  give  you 
a  new  face  for  your  old  one  if  you  ask  him."  The  young  man  set  out  to  seek  the 
home  of  the  Face-maker,  and  after  many  days'  travel  arrived  at  the  edge  of  the 
prairie  his  grandmother  had  spoken  of.  It  was  about  mid-day.  He  sees  the 
smoke  in  the  distance  and  makes  towards  it.  When  he  gets  close  to  the  spot,  he 
perceives  that  the  smoke  is  coming  out  of  a  small  hole  in  the  ground.  He  looks 
down  the  hole  and  his  body  casts  a  shadow  below.  Within  the  underground 
house  was  a  man  who  when  he  saw  the  shadow  cried  out :  "  hep !  hep  !  hep  ! " 
He  thought  it  was  a  cloud  passing  over.  The  youth  looks  down  a  second  time  and 
again  darkens  the  interior.  "  That's  a  strange  cloud,"  thinks  the  man  and  looks 
upward  and  perceives  his  visitor. 

"  Hullo !  is  that  you  ?  "  he  calls  out,  "  Come  down."  The  youth  begins 
to  climb  down.  The  floor  seemed  far  below  him,  but  as  soon  as  his  feet  were 
inside,  the  floor  came  up  to  meet  him.  The  old  man  now  asks  him  what  he  had 
brought.  Said  he,  " I  have  this  fat."  "  What  else  have  you  got  ?  "  "I  have  also 
this  red  paint."  "  All  right,"  said  the  old  man,  "  give  them  to  me  and  choose  your 
face." 

The  youth  looked  round  the  place  at  all  the  faces  but  found  none  to  his 
liking.  Said  he,  "  I  don't  like  any  of  these  I  see,  haven't  you  some  more  1 " 

The  old  man  then  opened  a  chest  and  offered  its  contents  to  his  visitor.  The 
latter  looked  them  over  but  found  nothing  to  suit  him  there.  Said  he,  "  I  don't 
like  any  of  these  either."  The  old  man  opened  his  last  chest  in  which  he  kept  his 
best  faces,  saying  as  he  did  so,  "  How  will  these  suit  you  ? " 

The  young  man  saw  amongst  them  a  face  that  pleased  him,  and  said,  "  I  will 
take  this  one."  The  Face-maker  now  removed  the  youth's  own  head  and  replaced 
it  with  the  one  he  had  chosen.  When  this  was  accomplished  he  instructed  the 
youth  thus  :  "  When  you  return  to  your  own  country  be  careful  to  keep  away  from 
yonder  mountain.  A  witcli  woman  lives  there  who  devours  everyone  she  gets 
within  her  clutches.  No  one  ever  escapes  her  if  they  go  near  her  abode.-  Her 
name  is  Zohalats ;  be  careful  of  her."  Now  the  young  man  was  a  great  runner, 
and  he  despised  the  advice  of  the  Face-maker,  and  went  near  the  mountain  trusting 
to  his  fleetness  of  foot  to  save  him  if  the  witch  sought  to  seize  him.  As  he  passed 
he  heard  a  voice  say,  "  Come  back  to  me,  my  husband."  He  looked  behind  him 
and  saw  a  monstrous  woman  as  tall  as  a  tree  coming  after  him.  He  took  to  his 
heels," but  in  a  few  strides  she  caught  up  with  him  arid  seized  him  by  his  belt,  his 
feet  dangling  on  one  side  and  his  head  on  the  other.  Thus  she  carried  him  to  her 
dwelling. 

Now  she  kept  as  slave  a  handsome  young  woman  whom  she  had  caught,  and 
as  she  entered  she  said  to  her,  "  TciKtQEn,  look  at  my  new  husband  ;  isn't  he  a  fine 
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young  man."  The  youth  sought  every  opportunity  to  escape  but  found  none. 
Every  night  he  slept  between  her  huge  breasts,  and  if  he  tried  to  steal  away  she 
awoke  in  an  instant,  and  grasped  and  placed  him  in  his  place  again.  She  kissed 
and  fondled  him  for  a  while  and  then  after  her  manner  swallowed  him  whole.  It 
was  now  his  turn  to  be  avenged,  and  he  took  her  heart  in  his  hands,  and  squeezed 
it  till  she  cried  and  rolled  in  agony.  Not  knowing  the  cause  of  her  pain  she  sent 
for  all  the  animals  to  come  and  try  and  heal  her.  She  asks  of  them  :  "  Which  of 
you  is  the  best  doctor."  Blue-jay,  who  was  a  setiwa,  claimed  the  distinction.  He 
sang  his  "  medicine-song  "  over  her,  but  as  she  got  no  better  he  remarked  to  the 
others,  "  I  don't  think  we  can  cure  her,  I  think  she  will  die."  But  Smdkwa  the 
Crane  said,  "  Here,  let  me  try  what  I  can  do  ?  all  of  you  beat  time  to  my  song 
with  your  sticks."  "  All  right,"  said  Crow,  the  spokesman  of  the  crowd.  The 
Crane  then  put  his  long  bill  into  the  stomach  of  the  witch,  which,  the  youth 
perceiving,  caught  hold  of  and  firmly  held.  The  Crane  tried  to  withdraw  his  bill 
and  struggled  with  all  his  might.  Presently  the  youth  let  go,  and  the  Crane  fell 
back  with  such  force  that  he  turned  a  complete  somersault.  He  knocked  all'the 
breath  out  of  his  body,  and  lay  on  the  ground  a  moment  to  recover.  Said  first  one 
and  then  another,  "  How  was  it  Crane  could  not  pull  out  his  bill  ?  It  can't  be 
just  a  sickness,  I  believe  there  is  somebody  inside  of  her."  All  this  time  the  witch 
is  crying  and  rolling  with  the  pain,  and  presently  she  expires.  The  slave  woman 
now  says  to  the  people,  "  Cut  her  open,  there  is  a  man  inside  of  her." 

They  cut  her  open,  and  the  young  man  conies  forth  alive. 

The  woman  now  takes  possession  of  all  the  witch's  property,  which  was 
immense.  With  the  help  of  the  young  man  she  makes  a  raft  and  places  all  the 
property  upon  it,  and  together  they  float  down  the  river  to  the  salt  water  where 
the  father  of  the  young  man  lived. 

The  latter  had  been  missed,  and  all  his  friends  had  wondered  where  he  had 
gone,  and  were  now  much  astonished  to  «ee  him  return  with  a  handsome  young 
wife  and  a  raft  full  of  property. 

When  the  maiden  whom  he  had  formerly  wooed  saw  him,  and  how  handsome 
he  had  grown,  she  desired  now  to  become  his  wife.  But  he  rejects  her  in  the  same 
manner  that  she  had  rejected  him,  and  tells  her  she  is  not  handsome  enough  for 
him.  .  She  learns  now  how  he  had  got  his  handsome  face,  and  determines  to  go  and 
get  hers  changed.  She  accordingly  set  out  and  in  due  time  arrived  at  the 
Face-maker's  home  and  requested  him  to  change  her  face.  He  did  so,  but  gave  her 
a  head  with  a  frightful  countenance  so  that  she  became  hideous  in  the  extreme. 
Thus  was  she  punished  for  the  rejection  of  her  lover. 

STORY  OF  CWOT  THE  SISTER  OF  RAVEN. 

Eaven  once  upon  a  time  went  to  pay  his  sister  Cwot  a  visit.  She  welcomes 
him,  and  he  bids  her  call  in  her  children.  She  goes  outside  and  plucks  a  spray  of 
blackberry  bush  and  returns  to  the  house  with  it.  She  planted  the  spray  in  the 
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ground  and  began  to  sing.  Thereupon  the  spray  blossomed  forth  and  berries 
appeared  upon  it.  Cwot  collects  them  in  a  dish  and  sets  them  before  Eaven.  He 
is  much  gratified  and  eats  his  fill  of  them.  After  his  meal  he  leaves,  telling  her  as 
he  goes  that  she  must  come  and  see  him  soon.  She  promises  that  she  will  do  SO: 
Some  little  time  after  she  went  to  see  him.  When  she  arrived  Eaven  very 
unctuously  bade  her  welcome.  "  Come  in,  come  in,  dear  sister,  I  am  so  glad  to  see 
you.  You  will  have  some  dinner  with  me.  What  will  you  have,  blackberries, 
raspberries,  salmon  berries,  or  any  other  kind  ?  I  have  them  all,  so  take  your  choice." 
She  replies,  "  Oh,  it  doesn't  matter  what  kind  ;  serve  me  with  any  that  you  like." 
"  Very  well,"  returns  he,  and  goes  out  and  plucks,  as  he  had  seen  her  do,  a  spray  of 
blackberry  bush.  He  brings  it  into  the  house  and  sticks  it  in  the  ground  and 
begins  to  dance  and  sing.  His  neighbours  hear  him  and  say :  "  What's  up  with 
Eaven  ?  listen  to  him  fooling."  Cwot,  too,  was  greatly  amused  at  his  antics,  and 
endeavoured  to  hide  her  face  in  her  hands  to  prevent  his  seeing  her  smiles. 
Eaven  sung  and  danced  a  long  time,  but  the  berry-spray  bore  no  fruit  nor  made 
any  growth.  After  awhile  Cwot  said  to  him,  "  Brother,  stand  aside  arid  let  me  try. 
You  don't  seem  to  have  the  power."  Eaven  was  very  glad  to  be  relieved  of  his 
task.  Cwot  now  sings  her  mystery  song  three  times.  It  sounded  to  him  like 
the  song  of  the  "  berry-bird." 

Immediately  the  bough  began  to  grow  and  bloom  and  the  fruit  to  appear  and 
ripen.  "  There,"  said  Cwot,  "  now  eat  your  fill ;  I  don't  want  any."  Eaven  greedily 
ate  of  the  berries  and  took  no  notice  of  his  crying,  hungry  children  who  also  wanted 
some.  While  he  was  stuffing  himself  someone  came  to  his  door  and  said,  "  There's 
a  man  here  who  wants  to  see  you ;  his  name  is  Skwinauq,  and  he  has  a  lot  of 
halibut  for  you."  "  Oh  dear,"  says  Eaven,  "  I'm  in  for  it  now.  Where  is  he  ? " 
"  Out  on  the  water."  Eaven  flies  over  to  the  man's  house  and  goes  inside.  "  Hello, 
brother,"  says  the  man,  "  you  have  got  here,  have  you  ?  Come  inside  and  sit  down 
and  I'll  get  you  some  dinner."  So  saying  he  took  a  halibut  hook  and  removing 
one  of  the  boards  of  his  floor  took  up  a  splashing,  live  halibut.  Eaven  looked  on 
with  greedy  eyes  and  said  to  himself,  "  I'll  kill  this  fellow  and  get  all  his  supplies." 
Skwinauq  placed  the  halibut  before  Eaven,  who  ate  greedily  of  it,  pondering  in  his 
mind  the  wliile  how  he  might  dispose  of  Skwinauq.  Said  he  to  Skwinauq,  "  You 
have  treated  me  very  handsomely.  Your  fish  was  very  fine.  I  should  like  to 
make  some  return  to  you.  Let  me  carry  you  all  round  the  country  and  show  you 
many  things  you  have  never  seen.  Get  on  my  back  and  make  yourself  easy. 
Don't  be  afraid  of  looking  down.  I'll  see  that  you  don't  fall  off." 

Skwinduq  got  upon  Eaven's  back,  who  flew  into  the  air  with  him  as  high  as 
the  top  of  the  highest  mountain.  The  height  was  so  great  that  Skwinauq  could 
scarcely  see  the  land  below  him.  "  Now  look  down,"  said  Eaven,  "  and  see  what  is 
below  you.  See  that  curious  object  just  below  ?  "  Skwinduq  was  afraid  at  first  to 
look  below  him,  but  Eaven  encouraged  him,  saying,  "  Don't  be  afriad,  let  go  of  my 
neck  with  one  hand  and  look  over  the  side."  Skwinauq  loosened  his  hold  of 
Eaven's  neck  and  looked  downwards.  As  he  did  so  Eaven  suddenly  turned  over 
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in  tlie  air  and  cast  Skwinaui)  into  space,  saying  as  he  did  so,  "  There,  go  clown  and 
see  for  yourself  and  stay  there  for  ever." 

Raven  now  flew  back  to  the  Skwinauq's  house,  congratulating  himself  on  the 
skilful  manner  in  which  he  had  got  rid  of  the  fish-man.  When  he  got  into  the 
house  he  took  a  line-hook  as  he  had  seen  Skwinauq  do,  pulled  up  a  plank,  and  then 
cast  it  into  the  water.  Instantly  he  felt  a  jerk  upon  the  line  and  began  to  pull  it 
up.  He  experienced  great  difficulty  in  doing  this.  Said  he,  "  There  must  be  a  very 
big  fish  on  the  hook."  Pull  as  he  might  he  could  not  bring  it  to  the  surface,  it 
always  managed  to  get  under  the  planking.  Presently  Raven  kneeled  down  to  look 
under  the  plank  to  see  what  was  the  matter.  As  his  head  came  near  the  water 
something  clutched  his  hair  and  pulled  him  into  the  water,  where  he  was  speedily 
drowned. 

This  someone  was  Skwinauq  the  fish-man  who  had  fallen  into  the  sea,  and 
thus  repaid  Raven's  treachery.  When  Raven  was  dead,  Skwinduq  let  him  come  to 
the  surface.  The  lifeless  body  floated  away,  drifting  from  spot  to  spot  for  a  whole 
moon. 

At  the  end  of  that  period  he  was  thrown  up  by  the  waves  on  the  beach.  He 
lay  in  the  sun  for  three  days,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he  was  brought  back  to  life 
by  the  sun.  When  he  was  thoroughly  himself  again  he  related  his  adventure  to 
his  friend  the  Crane. 

Day  by  day  he  sat  upon  a  tree  cracking  jokes  with  all  the  other  birds.  Said 
he  to  them,  "  Take  care  not  to  get  drowned  in  the  fall  of  the  year  or  you  will  never 
get  alive  again.  Choose  the  Spring-time  and  then  the  sun  will  warm  you  to  life 
again.  It's  great  fun  drowning  and  coming  back  to  life ;  you  people  should  try  it  for 
yourselves."  But  no  one  seemed  inclined  to  take  his  advice,  and  he  soon  betook 
himself  to  other  parts. 

STORY  OF  SEmatl. 

When  SEmatl  reached  the  age  of  puberty,  his  mother  said  to  him,  "  I  want 
you  to  undergo  your  KwEtceit  and  try  and  secure  yourself  a  Skwinoutft  (spirit  helper). 
He  will  help  you  avenge  your  father's  death,  who  was  killed  by  such  and  such 
persons."  The  youth  went  forth  into  the  forest  to  keep  his  lonely  vigil  and  laid 
himself  down  by  the  side  of  a  great  boulder. 

One  night  the  Spirit  of  the  Boulder  came  to  him  in  his  dreams  and  said,  "  Why 
are  you  sleeping  here  ?  "  The  youth  answered,  "  Because  I  desire  help  to  become  a 
great  runner  and  a  brave  warrior."  Replied  the  spirit,  "  You  can't  become  such 
unless  you  skin  the  soles  of  your  feet,  and  employ  Wolf  to  do  it  for  you." 

"  How  shall  I  find  Wolf  ?  "  questioned  the  youth.  "  You  must  first  go  to  the 
mountain  Tlawulnoq  ;  there  you  will  see  many  bones  and  a  great  quantity  of  hair. 
That  is  the  place  for  you  to  sleep  in,  and  where  you  will  find  Wolf."  In  the  morning 
he  returns  to  his  home  and  relates  to  his  mother  what  had  happened  to  him.  Said 
he  :  "  TsKlQan  (the  Boulder  Spirit)  bade  me  seek  the  Wolf  chief  who  lives  at  the 
foot  of  Tlawulnoq,  telling  me  that  he  would  help  me." 
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His  mother  replies,  "  Very  good,  my  son,  do  us  you  have  been  bidden,  but  not 
yet  awhile ;  wait  ten  days  and  in  the  meantime  get  me  some  kainaltlp  (a  certain 
bark),  and  I  will  make  some  strong  medicine  for  you." 

The  youth  procured  the  bark,  and  his  mother  beat  it  up  very  fine  and  made  a 
drink  from  it.  During  the  ten  days  he  drinks  the  bark  tea,  and  eats  deer  fat  only. 
When  the  ten  days  were  up  she  bade  him  set  forth.  Said  she,  "  When  you  get  to 
the  mountain,  follow  the  evening  star  and  this  will  lead  you  to  the  place  you  seek." 
The  youth  set  out,  and  following  his  mother's  instructions  came  in  due  course  to  the 
mouth  of  a  cave  round  about  which  lay  many  bones,  and  a  great  quantity  of  hair. 
Here  he  lay  down  and  slept. 

Wolf  and  his  family  came  to  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  and  the  Wolf  chief  said, 
"  What  is  that  snoring  that  I  hear  ?  and  where  does  this  nice  smell  of  deer  fat  and 
sweet  breath  come  from  ?  Ah,  I  see,"  he  continued,  as  his  eyes  alighted  upon  the 
sleeping  youth. 

He  and  his  wife  now  carry  the  young  man  into  their  cave  and  then  send  for 
his  children's  instructor  Squirrel.  When  Squirrel  arrives  he  is  shown  the  semi- 
conscious youth  and  told  to  scratch  off  the  skin  from  the  young  man's  feet.  "  Scratch," 
said  Wolf,  "  till  you  lay  bare  the  cords  and  sinews."  This  Squirrel  did,  and  then 
Wolf  took  some  pieces  of  deer  sinew,  of  which  he  had  a  great  store  in  the  cave,  cut 
out  the  sinews  from  the  feet  and  legs  of  the.  youth  and  replaced  them  with  those 
of  the  deer.  The  young  man's  arms  and  back  were  treated  in  like  manner.  When 
he  had  completed  his  task  he  called  his  youngest  son  to  him  and  said,  "  See  if  you 
can  lift  up  this  young  man  ?  Now  breathe  your  strong  breath  into  him." 

The  young  Wolf  did  so  and  inflated  the  young  man's  chest  with  his  wolf-breath. 
This  revives  him,  and  he  becomes  conscious  again.  Young  Wolf  now  says  to  him, 
"  Now  you  are  fleet  and  strong.  If  you  run  for  ten  or  twenty  days  you  will  never 
tire  or  get  winded.  I  can  run  from  one  end  of  the  island  to  the  other  before  the 
tides  can  change.  I  have  given  you  all  my  strength  and  wind.  Now  you  should 
ask  my  father  what  is  the  best  weapon  to  kill  with."  The  youth  did  so,  and 
received  from  the  old  Wolf  his  own  KwakwustEn  (skull-tapper)  made  from  the 
horn  of  an  Elk.  "  Your  name  henceforward  is  Kwakwultuq.  But  if  you  want 
your  powers  to  continue  you  must  be  careful  not  to  lie  with  a  woman  when  your 
KwakwustEn  is  in  the  house  or  it  will  club  you  to  death.  First  hide  it  in  the 
mountain.  When  you  sing  your  war-song  say  these  words  :  '  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  haha ! 
lisa  Kwakwultuq.'  (Ha !  ha  !  ha !  haha  !  I  am  Kwakwultuq  !)  When  you  sing  this 
song  your  enemies  will  lose  their  senses." 

The  youth  remained  with  the  wolves  all  that  winter  till  the  snow  thawed ; 
then  he  went  back  to  his  home.  When  he  arrived  he  looked  in  and  saw  his  mother 
crying  and  his  uncle  lying  on  the  bed.  The  latter  catching  sight  of  him  said  to  his 
sister :  "  What  is  that  at  the  door  ?  It  has  eyes  and  hair  like  an  animal."  The 
youth  was  crouching  in  the  doorway  holding  his  club.  He  now  cries  out,  "  Don't 
be  afraid;  I  won't  .hurt  you.  My  name  is  Kwakwultuq."  But  so  sharp  and 
piercing  was  his  voice  that  both  his  mother  and  uncle  cried  out  in  terror,  and  lie 
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had  great  difficulty  in  making  himself  known  to  them  and  allaying  their  fear  of 
him. 

Now  his  father  had  been  killed  by  some  people  who  lived  at  Plumper's  Pass, 
and  he  was  determined  to  avenge  his  death.  He  questions  his  uncle  as  to  the  best 
way  of  getting  there.  "  You  must  go  by  canoe,"  said  the  uncle.  "  Very  good," 
replied  the  youth,  "  will  you  call  your  people  to  paddle  me  across."  The  uncle 
calls  his  slaves  and  the  youth  taught  them  his  war-song  to  sing  as  they  went.  In 
course  of  time  they  come  to  a  place  called  TsElkiilo,  where  lived  the  people  who  had 
killed  his  father.  The  people  heard  the  singing  of  the  paddlers  and  came  out  to 
see  what  it  meant,  and  with  them  came  the  chief  and  his  five  strong  sons.  It  was 
this  chief  who  had  killed  the  youth's  father.  His  name  was  QeyakwritstEn,  a 
noted  slave  maker.  When  Kwakwultuq's  canoe  was  about  30  feet  from  the  shore 
he  sprang  to  his  feet,  uttered  his  magic  war-song,  and  leaped  upon  the  shore.  The 
mother  of  the  five  young  men  cries  to  them  to  run  for  the  woods,  but  the  words  of 
Kwakwultuq's  song  benumbs  their  limbs  and  they  remain  helpless.  He  clubs 
them  all  to  death  and  then  returns  home  laden  with  booty. 

Nobody  can  touch  or  catch  Kwakwultuq,  so  swift  and  active  is  he  ;  and  he 
caused  much  trouble  and  sorrow  in  the  land.  His  death  eventually  came  about 
in  the  following  manner.  He  was  at  war  with  some  of  the  Clallam  tribes  and  was 
making  his  usual  great  leaps  when  a  branch  in  a  lofty  tree  caught  in  one  of  the 
fur  anklets  upon  his  feet  and  BO  held  him  that  he  could  neither  get  up  nor  down, 
and  the  Clallam  people  shot  him  to  death  as  he  hung  suspended  by  his  anklet.  When 
he  was  dead  they  tried  to  get  him  down,  but  were  unable  to  do  so.  So  they  cut  off 
his  head  and  left  the  body  hanging  from  the  branch  of  the  tree.  Some  time  later 
his  people  came  and  burnt  down  the  tree  and  recovered  and  carried  off  his  body. 

A  LEK-OUCNEU  VOCABULARY. 
Terms  of  Consanguinity  and  Affinity. 
great-yreat-great-grandfather 
„        „       „         „    mother 
great-great-grandfather  -\ 


ea-grea-granaer  -\ 

„        „        „    mother  }<*WIyuk*. 


great-grandfather  -> 

„     mother  JS'la- 
grandfather  -> 

„       7»0^jtSilmUk'°- 

grandson  -> 

granddaw/hter  J      ns'     ^  grandson,  nE  enus,  my  granddaughter,  sfa  nE  efius. 

grandparents,  sElsila. 
grandchildren,  finenus. 
my  son,  minium,  tc;'  sufiEtcEtl. 
my  daughter,  sKnuiiuna. 
my  family,  nEiiuiluna. 
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my  parents,  HE  tElos. 

mother,  tan ;  my  mother,  HE  tan  ;  addressed,  ta. 
father,  man  ;  my  father,  nE  man ;         „          ma. 
mother  s  -i 
father's  j  &«>^,  satc's. 

mother's"} 

father's  Jsisier>  satc's' 

my  uncles  and   aunts   collectively,  nE  salatc's.     If  parents  dead,  then  called 

s'kEsatcatl. 
my  eldest  brother-} 

„      „     sister     \-  nE  ceyotl. 

„       „     cousin  J 
my  younger  brother-*,  nE  siiitcin.     This  term  is  used  when  speaker  is  proud  of 

„         „       sister     >•         the   relationship ;    if   otherwise,  he   uses  the   term 

„         „       cousin  J          sEtcatl. 
These  terms  are  used  alike  by  boys  and  girls. 
brothers-} 
sister's     I  c^*^>  stekwEn ;  collective  form,  stEtekwEn. 

nepheivs  and  niece*  (members  of  one  family),  nuqnEtsalakwurn.     If  immediate 

relative  be  dead,  they  are  then  called  skwEnutcEtl. 
my  eldest  child,  nE  slutkliitcEtl. 
my  youngest  child,  nE  setcitcEtl. 
my  father-in-law  - 
my  mother    „ 
my  son-in-law 
my  daughter-in-law 
my  step-father  -} 
my  step-mother]™  cQ-sak'WEtl. 

my  step-son          -\ 

-,       -i .     >  nE  s'ilan. 
„      „    daughter  J 

my  father's  -i 

„   mother's  f^0*^'8  wife>  nE  CQ-satc' 
„  father's  ~\ 

mothers  I  s^er's  hiisland,  nE  cq-satc. 

(brothers  and -\ 
,          .      }•  slatl 
male  cousins  J 

{sisters  and       ~} 
,•      ,        .     >sfiatwon. 
female  cousins  J 

(brothers  and  -\ 
i          .      \-  sniltwon. 
male  cousins  } 

r  sisters  and       -i 

husband's  <   ,       ,  .      ^cvvalEs. 

\female  cousins  ] 

wije's  relations  collectively,  sElsEli'ilEtl. 
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A  man  calls  his  wife's  relations  after  her  death  by  another  term,  viz.,  tcaiya. 
husband's  relations,  cy-stciilatca. 
my  wife,  nE  sleni. 
my  husband,  nE  stilus. 
widow      -I 
widower  r^™- 

married  man,  tc'Etlani  =  "  belongs  to  woman." 
„      woman,  tc'Eweka  =  "  belongs  to  man." 


CORPOREAL  TEKMS. 


head,  'sk'waiii. 

face,  sEasis  or  s'asis. 

crown  of  head,  sk"'tiilauk'. 

back  of  head,  taftcin. 

forehead,  skwunus. 

cheek,  cleakwun. 

law,  s'k'lutcasun. 

skull,  tsameuk. 

hair,  siiitEn. 

beard,  kwenEsEn. 

hair  of  body,  kwenEkwEs. 

„    „   animals,  skwolukEn. 
tooth,  tcfnis. 
tongue,  teqsEtl. 
palate,  slAkEn. 
gums,  sliikenus. 
nose,  nuksEn. 
ear,  k'wolEn. 
eye,  kulon. 
eye-lashes,  tlnptEn. 
eye-brows,  sanEn. 
pupil  of  eye,  nEk'Halos. 
mouth,  tsasin. 
lips,  slfik-wasEn. 
upper-lip,  'slasuiu. 
lower-lip,  s'tlEtcasun. 
throat,  HwofiEn. 
neck,  nwonsnEtl. 
breast  (female),  skuma. 
milk  of  the  breast,    „ 
breast  (male),  ts'ufiEtl  or  ts'unslc. 
buck,  stilskwEtl. 


spine,  tsiimowitc. 

loins,  swok'0. 

stomach,  k'las. 

arm,  talo. 

shoulder,  kokweuk'En. 

forearm,  samElaqEn. 

elbow,  skwomkwolaqEn. 

hand,  siilis. 

fingers,  s'tcEk'alsis. 

finger-nails,  s'tcalsis. 

thumb,  sintlalasis,  cf.  sintla  ••=  oldest. 

thigh,  slalEtc. 

leg,  tl'k'usin. 

knee,  sk-akufi. 

lower  leg,  sampsEn. 

foot,  sniikwEtlsEn. 

instep,  kulonsEn. 

toes,  s'tcEqalsEn. 

toe-nails,  s'tcEcalsEn. 

bone,  team. 

skin,   kwolo   (tfte    whole   sA;m  =  kwolo- 

kwekwis). 
heart,  tsala. 
blood,  sEiitcEn. 
lungs,  skakwa. 
bowels,  guk-e. 
spinal  cord,  k'leiiufi. 
brain,  sm^tskEn. 
liver,  staka. 
fat,  nos. 
rib,  lukwuq. 
tail,  stlupesnitc. 
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Terms  of  the  Principal  Animals,  etc. 


elk,  k'aiyeEtc. 

black  bear,  s'tciitwun. 

grizzly  bear,  k'waietcin. 

beaver,  skElaii. 

racoon,  sqaik'wus. 

squirrel,  tsupsiasEn. 

flea,  tatetlum. 

lizard  (rock)  QolQolawatcin  (  =  "  throw- 

away-tail'"). 
lizard  (water),  petcin. 
snake,  s'Eatlka. 
snail,  k'aiatlEm. 
hawk,  Hunflaiiul. 
fish-hook,  tceoqtcuq. 
robin,  kwuskuq. 
deer,  smaiyes. 
panther,  snwowa. 
wolf,  s'tEk'ai'yii. 
mink,  tcEtceak'un. 
land  otter,  skaatl. 
rat,  k'wiit'En. 
louse,  fifeun. 
spider,  tuktukEm. 
frog,  skEkanuq. 
frog  (young  in  the  forest  in  autumn), 

wak'uk. 

frog  (in  spring),  wakutl  ("=  croaking"). 
grouse  (blue),  neEt. 
grouse  (willow),  sk  wuts. 
pigeon,  humo. 
blue-jay,  tcitcea. 
snipe,  skaiEks. 

„     skukaiya. 
wren,  tEtum. 
raven,  s'k'uta. 
eagle,  tciiskun. 

„      sk^'tfiaauq. 

„      k'wulnasEn. 
loon,  snuk'wa. 

canvas-back  duck,  iiulin'ilawitl. 
loon  (big),  swakwun. 


diver,  Qekwus. 
„      sQEtes. 
„      tluktatcin. 
crane,  s'miik'wa. 
seal,  asuq. 
porpoise,  kwanEt. 
sea-lion,  ces. 
whale,  kw^nis. 
sea-trout,  stEanis. 
halibut,  satEq. 
cod  (black),  eyit. 
„    (red),  tuk'tuk". 
„    (rock),  easesin. 
„    torn,  ts'aauq. 
herring,  slanit. 
smelt,  kwatlis. 
flat-fish,  k'ak'au. 
king-fisher,  tsEtc^la. 
wood-pecker,  tseskut. 
„  tsiitun. 

owl  (large),  tcitctunuq. 

„    (sma//)s'pupulkwetza (=  "ghosts"). 
crow,  sk'ok'wata. 
goose,  tlakwEqEn. 
mallard,  tdnuksEn. 
brant,  Hwa'auk",  sHulHultc. 
swan,  swokEii. 
duck,  stiimEtc. 
„     tsauitctiqEn. 
„      kwakwEloq. 
„     avina. 
„     sEsaiiq. 
sea-gull,  kiini. 
fur-seal,  tsai'ya. 
sea-otter,  tumas. 
salmon  (spring),  kwetcin. 
„      (sock-eye),  siikai. 
„      (cohoc),  k'^tcuks. 
„      (dog),  kwaloq. 
„      (hump-back),  hunEn. 
„      (steel-head),  s'llauk'un;. 
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flounder,  p'mvi. 
•irhi/iny,  skwi'mus. 
lull-head  (large),  skwenEtl. 

„        (small),  skwaiyuwitc. 
devil-fish,  skenuk4",  tlaaiyulr. 
crab,  atcuq. 
clam  (large),  swain. 


clam  (medium),  saqwa. 
„     (small),  s'k'otlfiai. 
cockle,  stlElaum. 
mussel,  tladEkum. 
sea-cucumber,  sekot. 
sea-eggs  (large,)  qekwa. 
„       (small,)  skwetse. 


Terms  of  Principal  Berries  ami 

strawberry,  teluk'. 
salmonberry,  Elela. 
blackberry,  skwEliilinuq. 
salalberry,  tiika. 
gooseberry,  tainiiq. 
hawthornberry,  niaitcin. 
sour  grass,  tEmasa. 
wild  parsnip,  tlaQEl. 
lily  bulb,  siikwitcm. 

„       „    tlfilan. 

fern-root  (Pleris  aquilina),  skwaiuq. 
white-clover  root,  ts'i'itcin. 
"  sopalali  "  berry,  siiaisum. 
wild  cherry,  stsdkQun. 


Roots  eaten  by  the  LEkufiEii. 

whortleberry  (blue),  asa. 

(red),  pipuq. 

raspbeary  (black),  s'k'wama. 
crab-apple,  kaauq. 
"ground-apple,"  klek'wun. 
"  kamass"  root,  kwEtlal. 
carrot  (wild),  sakwuk. 
onion      „       k'oqkwaiitc. 
tulip  bulb,  tsulok". 
wild  rhubarb,  sauk1,  yala. 
wild  celery,   skutHafyas.     The  seed  of 

this   plant  was   used  for  making  a 

kind  of  tea. 


GENERAL  GLOSSARY  OF  THE  COMMONER  WORDS. 


able,  can,  hoft. 

/  can,  hon-SEn  ko. 
above,  sitlnuii. 
across,  takwEn. 
adopt,  skwonetlun. 
afternoon,  hai  tauq  k'ulEt. 
again,  kElat. 
aid,  help,  kwEniinES. 
alder-tree,  skwofiEtltc. 
all,  muk'u. 
always,  uyii. 
anchor,  k'sEuatEn, 
anger,  tEtaiyuk'. 
animul  (yeneric),  tEtasElanfui. 
another,  kKliit. 

nit:  (itwt/ti  i;  aiuilCE  kEl;it. 


answer  to,  nuqtalkun. 
anybody,  muk-u  san. 
apple  (crab),  kaauq. 
apple-tree,  kaqwiltc. 
ashamed,   qaiaqa. 

/  am  ashamed,  qafaqa-sEn. 
<w£,  to,  tc'tatcE. 
ashes,  s'tcEkosala. 
awl,  'sutlkwefius. 
a.ve,  skwokiin. 
bad,  sqas. 
bail,  to,  kvv^lesEt. 
bailer,  a,  ts'antEn. 
lull,  fialnun. 
bake,  to,  tiilak. 
bark  of  tree, 
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bark,  to,  WEWUS. 

he  is  barking, 
basket,  mfihoi. 

„       (large),  siimEtEn. 

„      (packing),  tlunas. 
beach,  si'isau. 
beat,  to,  k'otcatin. 
beautiful,  ei. 
bed,  cwauiut. 
beg,  to,  lina. 
below,  klatcitl. 

„      down  stream,  k'wok'". 
belt,  swiaiutEn. 
bend,  to  (stick),  EsnanEtl. 
bent,  EskwasEtl,  spapi. 
berry,  'sEtlttfnEfi. 
big,  large,  tcuk. 
"billow,  wave,  yalatcip. 
"bite,  to,  ts'unut. 
bitter,  saqEn. 
black,  nuk'eEq. 
blackberry,  skwulalunoq. 
blanket,  tlsket. 
bleeding,  siitcEfi. 
blind,  aiiwina  c'kwiuatl. 
blow,  to,  paQEt ;  blow  it !  paQEt-tcE  ! 
blue,  tsawofi. 
blush,  to,  nukutselEs ;   he   is   blushing, 

nukulselEs  ko. 
boil,  to,  kwulus ;   the  water  is  boiling, 

tlapakun. 

bold,  brave,  ysteiinukwofi. 
bore,  to,  sluk'ut. 
borer,  a,  ckultcenutl. 
borrow,  to,  aiyil. 

bottle  (made  from  dog-fish  gut),  sfea. 
bow,  to,  nEkwasifi. 
bow,  a,  cwumiltEn. 
box,  klaiakus. 

boy,  stletla'tlkus ;  youth,  sweakatl. 
braid,  to,  tunsiifiun. 
branch,  tsustasis. 
break,  to,  tuk-u. 


breaking,    tuk'tuk'Et ;     break    it    up  ! 

tuk'tuk'Et-tcE ! 
bright,  kaiqunan. 
bring,  unaiiq ;    bring  it  here  !   unauq- 

soQ-atla ! 

brush,  a,  cwopulkEn. 
burn,  to,  tcuk'ii. 
bury,  to,  tcinit. 
bush,  Ecucits. 
call,  to,  kwilnis. 
canoe,  snukwEtl. 
camp,  kvilnufi. 
carry,  to,  Tkwinat. 
carve,   to,   Hutkwenus;    he   is  carving 

HusHut-ko. 

catch,  to,  kvvinEt ;  catch  it  !  kwinEtcE  ! 
cedar,  q'pai. 
change,  to,  aiyakut. 
charcoal,  tcesut. 
chew,  to,  niakwut. 
chief,  notable,  hewus,  silisiam. 
child,  stletlutlkEtl. 
children,  stliiletlutlkEtl. 
choke,  to  (from  eating),  t'kwenatl. 

.,      ,,  (  from       external     pressure) 

tcuptlnalEtEn. 
chop,  to,  k'ok'wiimEla. 
clay,  seyuk. 
climb,  to,  cElun. 
cloud  (white),  EsitEn. 
coffin,  stak'ofi. 
cold,  stsatlEfi. 
comb,  to,  tEcekon. 
comb,  a,  tlsifiEfi. 
come,  to,  ena. 

/  am'coming,  6  yEEiiil-SEn. 
corpse,  kw'tlEsnanitc. 
cotton-wood-tree,  tcisuawEtlp. 
crab-tree,  kEkqitltc. 
crab-apple,  kauq. 
cry,  to,  Qau. 
current,  CQoiialKkEn. 
cut,  to,  klGsul, ;  cut  it,  klGsut-soq. 
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daily,   mok-u-sk\v;ttcil ;  ad  lift.  "  every 

day,"  "  all  the  days." 
dance,  to,  k'waielnc. 
damp,  sasasQoH. 
dark,  tliitc. 

darling,  dear,  nicyfiskwa. 
daybreak,  skutcalaii. 
daylight,  kw'tl-kwatcil. 
day,  skwatcil. 
dead,  kwai;  just  dead,  kw'tl  k'umEtlnEtl; 

sometime  dead,  sk'wilkwai. 
deaf,  sk'woliin. 
deep,  klutc. 

deer-hide,  kwElo-Esmeis. 
desire,  wish  for,  to,  stle. 
difficult  (to  do),  k'le  ko. 
different,  nets. 
dig,  to,  seakvveflEtl. 
dim,  cQonawus. 
dirty,    kfileina.       Collective     form    as 

applied  to  people,  kEkElema. 
disappear,  to,  osiiqwEal. 
dish  (long  wooden  ones),  kw'salfis. 
„    (small  ones),  ememan  lasEn. 
„     (large  ones),  tcEk  lasEn. 
disappoint,  to,  mEluk. 

you  disappointed  me,  niElukEsoy  ko. 
distribute,  to,  tletut. 
dive,  to,  niikun. 
dizzy,  giddy,  stflk-tun. 
door,  saatl. 
down,  skaiEs. 
drag,  to,  QokwEt. 
dream,  to,  skElklUtaSn. 

/  am  dreaming,  iiE-skElkElasEii. 
dream,  to  (a  mystic  dream),  skwiuafiEt. 
drop,  to,  kwiskwau. 
drown,   to,    kuss ;    he   is  drowned,   ES 

kEsikuss. 
drum  (modi1  from  skin),  kwelo-kaiiit. 

..          .,        ..       board,  kwauiitin. 
'•itch,  niits-i. 
earth,  koqwsln&q,  tufuu|. 


eat,  to,  etlEii ;  he  i.i  eating,  tu  etlEn. 

easy,  leluk  ;  it  is  easy,  o  leluk  ko. 

echo,  siiinunE/. 

eddy,  k'aiaqun. 

elder-tree  (red-berry),  tsewuk'. 

„        (purple-berry),  tsekok. 
enemy,  cEman. 

enough,  kw'tlatlum  or  Estlatluui. 
evening,  tafiEn. 
fall,  to,  tciik. 
far,  lei  a. 
fat,  grease,  nos. 

„    stout,  nol. 
feel,  to,  tlfipEt. 
fight,  to,  kwewuntEl. 
file,  a,  Ectakus  ( =  grind-stone), 
fill,  to,  lEtsitt. 
find,  to,  kw^nuq. 
finish,  to,  cuk". 
fir  (red),  tsEcai. 
fir,  ski'iniiyoks. 
fire,  stcokosa  ;  burnt,  tcuk. 
fire-stones,  k  wen  talus. 
fire-place,  stcokosa-ala. 
fire-wood,  ctcatl. 
fish,  stluknanm. 
fish-bone,  s;1m,  ntl  stluknaliifi. 
fixfteniiun,  6  yosyE  stluknauifi. 
flame,  yEtiikufi. 
flat,  Estluk'unok'0. 
fiesh,  sleuk'. 
fiower,  skwakEii. 
float,  to,  pEpakun. 
fog,  spiiQou. 
follow,  to,  tclsalakun. 
food,  sEetlEn. 
freeze,  to,  tdgalEs ;  the  water  is  frozen, 

puwitEfi. 
fun,  C-yosifl. 

gamble,  to,  nukslEhalEm. 
ghod,  spilkwetsa. 
////•/,  .sliiiKlcatJ. 
girls,  sliulinalcfdatl. 
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give,  to,  anust. 
glad,  healauk. 

/  am  glad,  healauksEn. 
good,  ei. 

good-bye,  haikutca,  haiyiiko. 
grass,  sqEsai. 
great,  big,  tcuk'. 
greedy,  nEkrilEwutl.. 
green,  nEkwai. 
groan,  to,  unqusEt. 
grow,  to,  tsesin. 
grumble,  to,  tEtatuk'. 
guide,  to,  kweoq. 
gum,  pitch,  smamitc. 
hail,  tsutemelcEn. 
handsome  (of  face),  noqwaiyia. 
hard,  k'lfiq. 
hark,     haalaniii-tci      (tci,     imperative 

suffix). 

hat,  stcfeak- ;  hats,  stcEtcesauk'. 
he,  tsiia  tsaa  6  netl. 
hear,  to.  aliinEn. 

/  hear  you,  5  alafiEn-sEn  ko. 
heavy,  'sEl. 
help,  to,  kwEnafiEs. 
hide,  to,  kwalEs. 

/  will  hide,  kwalEs-sEn-sa. 
hill,  Espapuk. 
hold,  to,  kwinat. 
hole  (round),  sutlk'". 
„    split,  estcakEtl. 
hollow  (open),  estukofi. 

„       closed,  cuwewon. 
hook  (gaff),  tlekwun. 
home  (house),  alufi. 
horn,  ts'estEn. 
hot,  kwalEs. 

house,  alufi ;  small  house,  aalufi. 
howl,  to,  vvosels. 
huckleberry,  skwotcis,  pepQ.6. 
hunt,  to,  amEna. 
hunter,  umamEna.      , 
husband,  stalus,  addressed,  nau. 


1,  tia  lisa. 

ice,  sema,  sl^loq, 

infant,  skakala,  coll.  skalakala. 

itch,  kwulkw61un. 

jump,  to,  Qetun. 

keep,  to,  unskwatQ. 

kettle  (ivooden),  siina. 

„     (basket),  ts'AmtEn. 
kiss,  to,  iiiukwasEt. 
kneel,  to,  sukiUlkan. 
knife,  cepEn. 
know,  to,  q'tcet. 
lake,  liatca. 
language,  ckwEltEn. 
large,  big,  tcuk'. 
laugh,  to,  nEiieyun. 
leaf,  'satstla. 
lend,  to,  iiyEl. 
lie,  to,  nuqkafyuqkun. 
lice,  nusEii. 
lick,  to,  tlaniEt. 
lie  down,  to,  skwasEt. 
life,  uncwili. 
lift,  to,  saat. 
light  (of  day),  statu. 
lightning,      skw^nEla      utl      sqokwas 

( =  "  glance  "  of  the  thunder-bird). 
little,  tlEtlotla. 
live,  to,  cwfli. 
log,  kw'tlai. 
long,  k'lakut. 
lose,  to,  Qel. 
loud,  tcEkiikEn. 
man,  sweka  ;  men,  soweEka. 
maiden,  k'dni,  tcislani. 
maidens,  k'alafli,  tcEslensani. 
maple-tree,  stlaEtltc. 
married  man,  tc'tlani. 
married  woman,  tc'weEka. 
mark,  to,  qEl^la. 
mat  (bed),  slaiiwin. 
mat  (seat),  silEwatcin. 
me,  tia  risa. 
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mean,  i  ink  Hi. 

meat,  sleuk\ 

medicine,  stalEfinq. 

meet,  to,  nuktcimost. 

melt,    to,    tcaqwEt ;    melt    it    yourself, 

tcaqwEt-skwEtc, 
mend,  to,  miqEput. 
middle  of  night,  tilq-nuq-net. 
middle  of  day,  taq-kelet. 
mind,  qiitcnEfi. 

mine,  \  tia  Enskwa,  this  is  mine. 
Enskwii  J  aiia  sniskwa,  it's  not  mine, 
mistake,  to,  mEluialun. 
mix,  to,  mElmelitc. 
moccasin,  shikcin. 
moon,  'skaltc. 
morning,  kwEtcil. 
morning-star,  kwEtcil  lalus. 
mountain,  sisitl-siianyit  (  =  high  rocks). 
move,  to,  teams. 

„      to,  one's  body,  kweEksEt. 
much,  many,  nun. 
murder,  to,  k'OEtci'la. 
murderer,  kwileus. 
naked,  Etlatluk ;  /  am  naked,  Etlatluk- 

SEll. 

name,  sna. 
narrow,  QeaqoQai. 
near,  stasEtl. 
needle,  tcatsEn. 
needy,  poor,  EstasEs. 
net,  swEltEn. 
night,  snat. 
no,  aiia. 

not,  ada  auanE. 
none,  arianE. 
noon,  tak  skwatcil. 
now,  Qfm,  tia  ko  Qon. 
in1/  (hazel),  k'wupaiiq. 
„    (oak),  sisiakwa. 
old,  kw'stlaloq,  coll.  kw'stlilaloq. 
orphan,  kwanin,  coll.  kwElanin. 
outside,  EsakEtl  (=  out  of  doors). 


/iiili',    skfilawutl    (with    >-<'frrcnre    to 

objects), 
paddle,  Qafiit. 
pail,  skwatEn. 
pain,  qatlitl. 
paint,  tlhnutl. 

paint,  to,  qiilet ;  paint  it,  qiilEt-tci. 
/w.sx,  to,  tollau. 
path,  trail,  saiyEtlsEtl. 

„     road,  satl. 
paw,  salis  (  =  hand). 
pay,  to,  nunatct'. 
peel,  to  (apples,  etc.),  cpalEst. 
„     „    (trees),  sk'wekwust. 
peep,  to  (through  a  hole),  tcitkasin. 

,,     „    (round  an  object),  nukwiLtsin. 
people,  estalinoq. 
perhaps,  cwatca ;  perhaps  Til  (/o,  ewatca 

lisoiya-sEn-sa. 
play,  to,  yeyasin. 
prick,  to,  tutc  ;  don't  prick  me,  aiia  tutc 

nonEs. 

proud,  EsmatsEn. 
push,  to,  tcanit. 
quarrel,  to,  kwElnuEl. 
quiet,  to  be,  samoq ;  be  quiet !  sifnioq- 

tci! 
race,  to,  owatEl,  otal ;  foot-race,  kwani- 

nut ;  /  will  race  you,  kwaninut-sEn- 

sa.     In  the  verbal  form  it  will  be 

seen    that    the    accent    is    thrown 

forward. 
raw,  qaits. 
recognize,  to,  opEtit ;  1  recognized  him, 

6pEtit-sEn-tsii. 
red,  nEsiik'11. 
red  hot,  neQailuii. 
vv.s/,  to,  kfiknn  ;  rest  !  kakuntci ! 
remember,  to,  6hak'u. 
return,  to,  nukEy^lkun. 
revive,  to,  liEntcawiyEs. 
ring,  a,  steti. 
ripe,  k'wol ;  it's  ripe,  kw'tl  k'wol. 
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river,  stalo. 
roast,  to,  k'wolufi. 

„      „  (roots  in  ashes),  staluk. 
rob,  to,  kEiietuii. 
robber,  kankun. 
roof,  slalEtuq. 
root,  kwotstin. 

rope,  line,  tcatcEtl  (cedar),  kwafl  (kelp), 
rose,  kiilok. 
round  (long  things),  cilkweos. 

„      (flat       „     ),  uslyaluk'. 
rub,   to,    Qeakwut ;    /  am   rubbing  it, 

6-Qcakwut-sEn-ko. 
run,  to,  kwanifiEt. 
nail,  poQimun. 
same,   as,   like,   QEnan ;    same   as  this, 

QEndn  tlii. 

sand,  pokwiitcin  ;  gravel,  ts'qait. 
say,  to,  yEsas  ;  tell  me,  yEsastci. 
scald,  to,  kwiis. 
scold,  to,  kwalinut. 
scrape,  to  (carrots,  etc.),  Eqiikst. 
scrape,  to  (round  objects),  Eqalist. 
scratch,  to,  eaqEt. 
scream,  to,  kokwatcin. 
search,  to,  saiyukt'. 
sea,  k'tlatlsE. 
seed,  plant,  to,  tcinenEtl. 
see,  to,  k'woiiEt  (different  from  kwtinEt, 

to  take), 
send,  to,  set. 
sew,  to,  tcaiyits. 
shadow,  keakEnatEn. 
shake,  to,  kweEqt. 
shallow,  cacuiu. 
shame,  qaiaqa  ;  you  ought  to  be  ashamed 

of  yourself,  Ensqetsfil  wa. 
shaman,  cwoniim. 

sharp  (edge),  aiyEs ;   (point),  aiyEsuksin. 
sharpen,    to     (point),    cpukstE    (edge), 

tEkaqEt. 

shoot,  tlEnakut ;  it's  shot,  EstlEnk". 
short,  tcEtceyutl. 


shout,  to,  kwatcufi. 

show,  to,  k'unit  ;  show  it  to  me,  k'unit- 

tanoQ. 

shut,  to,  Q'tEkut. 

sick,  skiltlEtl  ;  /  am  sick,  EskatlEtl-sEn. 
sight,  skwEnEla  (=glancc,  gleam  of  tin- 


sing,  to,  stelEin. 

singing,  tEtelEm. 

sink,  to,  kifitcelufi. 

sit,  to,  timut  ;  sit  down,  iimut-tci. 

sky,  kwatcil. 

slap,  to,  tlakwut. 

slave,  stoflEtlon. 

sleep  to,  etut  ;  I  feel  sleepy,  etittufi-sEn. 

slide,  to,  sqwemEtEft. 

split,  to,  qaitufi. 

slow,  atcEn. 

smart,  quick,  Honllon,  lively  •=sQa,iyues. 

smell,  to,  hakwEnuq. 

smell,  odor,  haa'k. 

smother,  to,  tuku-. 

smile,  to,  nuqnEneyunus. 

smoke,  pukofi. 

snail,  tluqwoinewus  (  =  slip2iery  body). 

sneeze,  hasin. 

snore,  tlEtakwun. 

he  is  snoring,  tlEtakwun  ko. 
snow,  niika  ;  it  is  snowing,  tci'yuk. 
snmo-shoes,  tcTEkwiimcin. 
soak,  to,  stalEkai. 
soft,  limp,  neakwoni. 
„     (to  touch),  kwfil. 
song,  stelufl. 
soon,  tuiatl. 
soot,  kwaietcup. 

sore,  a,  skwakwutl  ;  /  am  sore,  kilkEtlsEn. 
soup,  slap'. 
sour,  tcaQun. 
spawn,  kEluq. 
sparks,  tlElet.sifi. 
speak,  to,  kwEl. 
spit,  to,  tcuqatlsa. 

e  2 
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split,  to,  tcuq. 

spoil,  kulkEla;  don't  spoil  it,  aiia-soQ, 

kulkulelet. 

spoon,  qalo  (horn),  tlapEn  (wooden), 
spring  of  water,  ruEtako,  matco. 
•squeeze,  to  (with  hand),  tceput. 

„      hug,  to,  tcEpast. 

„       to  (between  logs),  Estcdnz. 
stand,  tsetliii. 
standing,  sEtsetliE. 
star,  tEtauisina. 
starve,  to,  tl'tcut. 
steal,  to,  kan. 
steam,  vapor,  calaQun. 
step,  to  (over  something),  tEqakwus. 

„      „  tcinsE~nifi. 
stick,  to  (in),  fieEkut. 

„  „  (to),  tliif. 
sticky,  tluk-utluk>u. 
stone,  snafiit. 

stoney,  snalanit  ( =  many  stones), 
stoop,  to,  kEpSsifi. 

stop,  to  tfnuq  ;  stop  him  !  rinuqtuq  ! 
straight,  EstcaiyEn. 

strap,  sunatEn  (=packing  instrument), 
stream,,    a,   statalS   (  =  dim.  of   river), 

kwaitEn. 

strength,  power,  tzantckwamkwum. 
strike,  to,  ctcut. 
strong,  kwamkwum. 
stump,  ts'alEtx;. 
stumble,  to,  tleuksEn. 
summer,  tcin  kwelis. 
spring,  tcin  kwokwElos. 
suck,  to,  skwatin. 
sun,  skokw^l. 
sun-beam,  sqtinas  tc'  skokw^l  (=  "  legs 

of  the  sun.") 
sun-rise,  kwan  (= coming  over  edge  of 

horizon). 

sun-set,  Q'tuk  (  =  fall  down), 
swallow,  to,  AilkEt. 
sweat,  to,  tcakufi. 


swear,  to,  kusenin. 

su-cll,  to,  iiuksalEtEn. 

sweep,  to.  et^ut. 

sweet,  sakun. 

swim,  to,  tunon. 

swimming,  ctufiofi. 

swift,  quick,  Qon. 

swing,  to,  ketatun. 

take,  to,  kwi'nit ;  take  it,  kwinit-tci. 

tall,  tlak'ut. 

tame,  k'walk'WEl. 

taste,  to,  tat ;  taste  it,  tat-tci. 

teach,  to,  EkwatcEtl. 

tear,   to   (cloth),   siikEt ;    don't   tear  it, 

aiia-soQ  siikEt. 
tear  (lacrima),  ckos. 
tell,  to,  yEsas. 
that,  tsa. 
thaw,    to,    tcauq ;     it's    thaiving    now, 

etcauq  QOD. 

the,  tE  (masc.),  SE  (feiii.). 
thee,  tE  nukwa  (masc.),  SE  nukwa  (fern.). 
there,  la,  tolo. 
thick,  tc'tlut. 
thief,  kankEn. 
thin,     tcitcEmel     (loith     reference     to 

material), 
thin,     Eskwumoq    (with    reference    to 

persons), 
this,  tla  (referring  to  objects  other  than 

human), 
this,  tia  (masc.),  sia   (fern.),  also  used 

with  inanimate  objects, 
thunder,  sQokyas  or  sqokwiis  (  =  thunder 

bird). 

throw  away,  to,  qeltuq. 
throw,  to,  ts'tsiila. 
tii-kle,  to,  septEn. 
tie,  to,  k'ai'akwEt. 
tired,  stcekwus. 
to-day,  anuk. 
to-morrow,  ki3  kwetcil. 
torch,  nak. 
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touch,  to,  Esestuq  ;  don't  touch  it,  aua- 

SOQ  Esestuq. 
track,  trail,  hufiantfnz. 
trap  (for  animals),  HucEn. 

„    (fish),  skEliilinSq. 
tremble,  to  (from  fear),  saisi. 

„        „  (from  cold),  tcrinun. 
try,  to,  taat. 

I  will  try,  taat-sKn-sa. 
turn,  to  (round),  tciliinisEt. 

„      „  (over),  tcilosEt. 
twilight,  skai'lEt. 
twist,  to,  qElutcEt. 
ugly,  sqas. 
uncover,  to,  klEwest. 
understand,  know,  to,  oqteet. 
undress,  to,  tlakwun. 
village,  tufiuq  (  =  earth,  land),  tia   na 

tunuq,  this  is  my  country, 
voice,  skwaltEn. 
vomit,  to,  tcaat. 
wade,  to,  seacjufi. 
wait,  to,  ilukwaies,  tswiskai,  kai ;  he  is 

waiting,  6  nukwatenEs  ko. 
wake  up,  to,  QiitcESEt. 
walk,  to,  stun. 
wall,  tafiEn. 
war,  qeluq. 
warm,  hot,  kwalEs. 
wart,  'stct'ipQon. 
wash,  to  (oneself),  sakofi. 
watch,  QeyElos. 
water,  kwa. 
wave  (small),  haiyEluk. 

„     (billow),  yalEtcup. 
we,  tE  tlnifiEtl. 
weave,  to,  ts'lfikEfi. 


wedge,   kwaitEq   (maul,   for  driving = 

ctotlsis). 

weep,  to,  suk-unalEs. 
•whisper,  to,  saiikun. 
whistle,  to,  cap't'. 
why  ?  netl  kw's  ustanut  ? 

why    do    you    whistle?     netl    kw's 

ustanut  uncucap't'. 
white,  puk\ 
who,  san. 
wide,  tl'k'ut. 
widow,  slyatEn. 
widower,  sasiyatEn. 
wife,  stalEs ;  when  addressed  by  husband, 

nau. 

willow  tree,  sqwaleEtltc. 
win,  to,  nEtl'woriuk. 
wind,  'sp'wEla. 

„     to,  k'Elakwist. 
wing,  stlfikal. 
wink,  to,  tcEpalEsEn. 
winter,  tcin  satlin. 
wipe,  to,  atcEt. 
witch,  siaua. 
with,  aisuwa,  kwaeinisa. 

Til  go  with  you,  yE  sEn  sa  ai  suwa. 
woman,  slani. 
wood,  stcatl. 
work  to,  tee ;  /  am  working,  tee  Es-sEn. 

/  have  been  working,  6  tee  yE  SEn  ko. 
wring,  to,  tcesut. 
yawn,  to,  wakus. 
year,  nEtsa  (  =  one)  stcElanEfi. 
yellow,  nukafe. 
yes,  haa. 

yesterday,  tcilakEtl. 
you,  tE  nukwelia. 


THE  KauitsEn  OK  ISLAND  HalkomelEm. 

The  following  notes  and  myths  on  the  KauftsEn  or  Island  HalkomelEm  I 
gathered  from  Thomas  James,  an  intelligent  native  of  this  division. 

Socially  the  KauitsEn  have  more  in  common  with  the  neighbouring  island 
tribes  than  with  their  brethren  of  the  mainland.  Linguistically  regarded,  however, 
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the  original  unity  of  the  two  divisions  is  very  clearly  brought  out.  Indeed,  I  may 
say  that  it  was  a  source  of  much  gratification  to  me  to  find  that  Thomas  James 
could  follow  and  understand  my  native  texts  of  the  River  HalkomelEm  without 
the  slightest  difficulty.  The  chief  distinction  between  the  two  divisions  is  in  the 
presence  of  a  verbal  particle  "  pa  "  in  the  island  speech  which  is  totally  absent 
from  that  of  the  mainland ;  and  in  the  mode  of  utterance.  The  island  speech  is 
sharp,  brisk  and  precise,  while  that  of  the  mainland  is  slow  and  drawling  to 
slovenliness.  It  is  this  difference  in  the  mode  of  utterance  that  makes  the  speech 
of  the  two  divisions  seem  more  distinct  than  it  really  is.  The  vocabulary  differences 
do  not  amount  to  ten  per  cent,  of  the  words,  and  the  practical  identity  of  the  two 
forms  is  admirably  brought  out  in  the  little  story  which  I  have  written  in  the  two 
dialects  in  parallel  columns  below. 

The  first  KauitsEn  was  "  tEn  skwail,"  that  is,  "  heaven-born."  His  name  was 
QultEmtEn,  the  name  of  the  second,  also  "  tEn  skwail,"  was  StEtsEn.  From  these 
two  men  and  their  wives  all  the  KauitsEn  people  are  supposed  to  be  descended. 

The  story  runs  thus :  In  the  beginning  QultEmtEn  and  SttftsEn  lived  on 
Shawnigan  Lake  in  a  house  by  themselves.  For  wives  they  had  carved  two  female 
figures  out  of  wood,  and  had  partly  made  a  basket,  leaving  it  to  be  finished  by  the 
women. 

Now  it  happened  at  this  time  that  two  "  tEn  skwail "  women  lived  alone 
without  husbands  at  Sooke  Harbour.  By  some  means  the  knowledge  of  the  two 
men  came  to  the  two  women  and  they  determined  to  cross  the  mountain  and  seek 
the  dwelling  of  the  two  men.  They  perceived  the  house  before  they  came  to  it 
by  the  smoke  ascending  from  the  fire-place.  When  they  reached  the  dwelling 
QultEmtEn  and  his  companion  were  from  home.  The  women  looked  round  the 
house  and  saw  the  two  wooden  figures.  These  they  smashed  into  pieces  and  threw 
them  into  the  fire.  They  then  took  up  the  unfinished  basket  and  completed  it. 
Then  they  hid  themselves  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  men.  QultEmtEn  shortly 
after  came  in  and  at  once  perceived  the  finished  basket  and  was  well  pleased. 
"  The  next  thing  I  want  you  to  do  now  is  to  talk,"  said  he  to  the  figures  which  he 
thought  were  present.  He  now  looks  about  for  them  and  presently  sees  their 
charred  remains  in  the  ashes.  Presently  St^tsEn  comes  home,  and  he  tells  him  of 
the  finished  basket  and  the  loss  of  their  wives.  The  two  men  are  sorry  and  grieve. 
At  this  the  two  real  women  come  forward  and  show  themselves.  The  men  bid 
them  welcome,  say  ing  "  We  are  very  glad  to  see  you  ;  we  are  very  lonely.  You  shall 
be  our  wives."  From  this  union  thus  brought  about,  sprang  the  KauitsEn  people, 
and  peace  and  friendship  have  always  existed  between  the  Sooke  and  the  KauitsEn. 

There  seems  to  be  an  element  of  real  history  in  this  tradition.  It  is  possible 
that  the  KauitsEn  are  comparatively  recent  comers  on  the  island.  The  practical 
identity  of  their  speech  with  that  of  the  river  tribes  of  the  mainland  suggests  that 
they  cannot  have  been  long  separated  from  the  mainland  HalkomelEm ;  and  it 
may  be  that  a  small  band  of  men  from  the  Fraser  Delta  drifted  or  otherwise  found 
tliuir  way  to  the  island  and  intermarried  with  the  Sooke  and  settled  there. 
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QultEmtEn  is  said  to  have  named  his  children  by  bestowing  modified  forms  of 
his  own  name  upon  them,  thus : — 

Masculine  Forms.  Feminine  Forms. 

Qultemit.  QultemtEnaat. 

KwElastEn.  QultemeyE. 

KwElsitstEn.  Kwelsemiya. 

SweMmsEt.  SlamtEnat. 
Slain. 

These  names  are  "  sewanatl  sna,"  that  is  "  siwen "  names,  mystery  names. 
Their  significance  is  now  lost. 

Common  people's  names  were  mostly  derived  from  nick-names. 

The  following  are  the  list  of  villages  or  settlements  of  the  Kaui'tsEn  as  given 
me  by  Thomas  James. 

Villages.  First  Chiefs. 

1.  TsEmenus  ...  — 

2.  TlumtlumElets       ...         SQasilEm. 

3.  KwakQonets 

4.  TatkE         TsaslEtEn. 

5.  Kw'siisinus  ...         ...         ...  ...         CiakEsEt. 

6.  HumtsEn    ... 

7.  QulkwEsala  

8.  S'aniEna  (older  settlement,  Satlam)  ...         LfimEqE'sEt. 

9.  KwamtcEn...         ...         ...         ...  ...         QultEmtEn. 

10.  KwameyekEii. 

11.  HainipsEn  ... 

12.  Kwatkum  ... 

13.  SetsniElkun  

Forty-five  years  ago  the  Kaui'tsEn  numbered  5,005  souls,  according  to  a  census 
taken  by  the  missionary  in  charge.  To-day  they  do  not  exceed  800. 


COWITCHIN  TRADITIONS  OF  A  GREAT  FLOOD  AND  EARTHQUAKE. 

The  Kaui'tsEu  proper  of  Vancouver  Island  derive  their  divisional  name  from 
the  chief  mountains  of  their  habitat.  They  believe  that  it  was  here  they  came 
together  after  the  great  Flood.  They  say  that  before  the  Flood  everybody  used  to 
dream  of  its  coming.  Some  of  the  people  heard  a  voice  saying,  "  Build  a  big  raft 
which  will  hold  all  your  family  and  friends."  This  they  set  about  doing.  They 
took  two  large  canoes  and  laid  a  planking  across  from  one  to  the  other,  and  on  this 
constructed  a  house  in  which  they  stored  all  their  belongings  and  much  dried  fish 
and  other  food.  They  also  made  a  long  cedar  rope  and  attached  it  to  a  great  stone 
on  top  of  the  mountain ;  they  made  a  hole  in  this  stone  by  which  to  fasten  the  rope, 
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and  this  stone  they  say  may  be  seen  on  the  mountain  to  this  day.  When  this  raft 
wjis  finished  a  noise  like  the  report  of  a  great  cannon  was  heard  and  the  river 
began  to  rise  rapidly.  There  was  no  rain  at  all.  As  the  water  rose  they  pulled 
on  their  rope  and  rose  with  it  till  the  top  of  the  mountain  was  reached.  Then  the 
waters  slackened.  This  condition  of  things  lasted  about  one  moon  and  then  the 
water  level  began  to  fall,  leaving  the  floating  trees  and  logs  on  the  upper  parts  of 
the  mountain,  where  they  can  be  seen  to  this  day.  When  the  flood  had  subsided 
and  let  their  raft  down  again  it  was  found  that  all  the  animals  had  been  drowned 
and  that  the  fish  had  died  ;  there  was  nothing  for  the  people  to  eat  but  the  bodies 
of  the  drowned  animals  or  the  floating  fish.  A  great  number  of  those  saved  from 
the  flood  now  died  from  a  sickness  caused  by  eating  the  dead  flesh.  At  last  when 
the  ground  was  dry  the  women  and  children  set  to  work  to  dig  wild  carrots. 
From  these  they  made  a  medicine  which  cured  their  sickness,  and  they  recovered, 
and  in  time  became  a  great  tribe  again. 

In  the  days  before  the  white  man  there  was  a  great  earthquake.  It  began 
about  the  middle  of  one  night  and  continued  about  twenty  hours,  when  it  ceased. 
It  was  so  severe  that  it  made  all  the  people  sick,  threw  down  their  houses  and 
brought  great  masses  of  rock  down  from  the  mountains.  One  village  was 
completely  buried  beneath  a  land-slide.  It  was  a  very  terrible  experience,  the 
people  could  neither  stand  nor  sit  for  the  extreme  motion  of  the  earth.  The  old 
people  took  their  stone  pestle  hammers  one  in  each  hand  and  pounded  the  ground 
with  them,  chanting  a  song  to  the  spirit  of  the  earth  as  they  did  so.  They  bade 
everybody  do  the  same,  and  a  little  time  after  the  shocks  ceased.  It  is  more  than 
possible  that  these  two  traditions  have  a  basis  of  substantial  fact. 


HALKdMeLEM 
Island  Dialect. 

Nonitsa  sweEka  tciitcilEtltEn  tlaso 
A  man        was  fishing      then 

tctfnsa  utsa  nEtsa  tlaso     kw'solyuns. 
caught      a        one      then  he  dips  (the  net). 

Qon      kutaatzai      e-wEtl-tziitlEmEtEs 
while         so-doing  he  heard 

k\vii      oeopltee.        Netl  so    QeEuams, 
a     whistling  noise.        Then         he  listens, 

netl  so     to-his     aisqailic.      Netl  stlils 
then        awhile      he  stands.  Then 

kw'solyuns,    stla  so  tzatlEuiEtEs   kwa 
again  he  dips,      again     then  he  hears        a 

cecpElos          stla  so         kw'swyuns, 
whistling  noise    again  then  he  dips, 


TEXTS. 

Lower  Eraser  Dialect. 

Nonsa     sweEka          yayEs         tE 
A  man         was  working  at  the 

siiltEn,     e-tlas-wa     skwatsa   tE   utftsa, 
fishing,      and  then      he  caught    a      one, 
e-tliis-wii     kEliit     k'iim.     Qon-qatatsa 
and  then       again     he  dips    While  so-doing 
(the  bag-net). 

e-wEtl-tslamiitEs  kwa  HapEs. 

he  heard  a  whistling-noise, 

e-tlas-wii          QElamEtEs          to-his  Lsa 

Then  he  listens  awhile 

k'sqeliiis,     e-tlo     kslat      k'am,     tlo 
he  stands,       then        again      he  dips,    then 


kEliit 
again 


talamatKs 

he  hears 


kwii 


HapEs, 


a      whistling-noise, 
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kla  wutl      kElat      tzatlEmEtEs      kwit 
then  again  he  hears  a 

cecpElos       e-yatl-nEs  tElnuqs  kw's 
whistling  noise          then         he  knew     that 

iietls       tE        ciinsEs  cecpElos. 

it  was      the          game        (which  had  been) 

whistling. 

Netl  so  kwonEts  tE  uqsemtEn,  netl  so 
Then        he  took   the         net,  then 

QomEsastEs         netl  so  titkus. 

he  folded  it  up  then  homewards. 

Netl  nE  so       Qonins       tE       cuwalis. 
Then  he  reached     the      parents-his. 

Netl  so     kwals  :     "  NamtsEn    tanttila, 
Then        he  said  :          "  Go  I  away, 

tohistoa    line    tsEn    QEillEm."     Ne  au 
shortly     come       I  back."          Then 

tsa  win    kwE   sleuk,    netl    SESO   haiya, 
he  took     some     food,      then       he  set  out, 

netl  so        haiyas-kwaiyisit.       6  yastsE 
then    he  sought  his  guardian  spirit,  always 

kw'so    sKsis  tE    ewamut  tE    nisnas. 
then    kept  ready     the  bed    the    sou-their. 

QusenE.s      tl'kalts      aiyeme       humEt. 
Four  moons        he  came          home. 

Netl  so    yEtatEkus     netl  so     kwonEts 
Tlieu     he  was  coming     then          he  took 
home. 

tE        sakom         netl  so     tlakuts     no 
the     cedar-bark         then          he  tied    upon 

tE     kwElEs,   netl  so     keakusutu,    snat 
the    belly-his       then       bound  it  up,   night 

kw'swEtl     humiimEts,   au     swEwe    SE 
it  was  when  he  arrived  she  was  awake  his 
home, 

sEtiloq,    netl  so     Qlets      tE       stalus, 
mother,       then    she  woke  the  husband-her, 

netl  so  p'tamEts  :      "  Nui'ui  "      "  i'insii." 
then         they  ask  :      "  It  is  that     "  It  is  I." 
you?" 

Netl  so         naias         nEamistQis         tE 
Then  they  go  to  put-him-they-to    the 


e-tlo  kElat  k'ain,  tlo  kElat 
Then  again  he  dips,  then  again 
tsliuna'tEs  kwii  Hapss.  e-tlas-wa 

he  hears        a      whistling-noise.     Then  he 
tulnuQS         kw'stlas         tE        cqEnsEs 

knew  that  it  was       the  game 

ni-naiiapEs,      tlas-wii      kwenits     tE 
(which)  had  been       then          he  took      the 

whistling, 
swdltEns,         e-tlas-wii        lumluinits. 

net-his,  then  he-folded-it-up. 

e-tlas-wii      nEins      tak'uQ,      e-tlas-wa 

then          he  went       home,  then 

Qimins        tE        cowalis        e-tlas-wa 
he  reached      the      parents  his  then 

kwals :  NEin-tsEn  eyilisala,  tolnstsa 
he  said  :  Go  I  away,  shortly 

erne  tsEn  k'onsit.  e-tlas-Es-wa  kwEnits 
come     I         back.         And  then        he  took 
tE    iunimEnsleuk-u.    e-tlas-wa    nEms, 
a  little  food.  Then       he-set-out, 

e-tlas-Es-wii         kwaiisEts,        wlatl-tsa 
and  then  he  sought  his          Always 

guardian  spirit. 

kw's  wii-e  stauQs  tE  sEyel  tE 
they  kept  ready  the  parents  the 

coqEs     tE    niEnas.     uiiHasEn    tl'kelts 
bed-his     the    son-their.        Four         moons 

erne    QEamEt,    kw'sEs  tsa  ma-tlil-me 
he  came   home,  while     he  was  coming 

l;TlruQ  e-tlas-Es-w;i  kwenits  tE  siikum 

home  then  he  took  the  cedar-bark 

e-tlas-Es-wii    tlakuts    uG    tE    kw^lEs, 
then  he  tied  it  upon  the    belly-his, 

e-tlas-Es-wii       kekuts       tE       kwElss. 
then  he  bound     the      belly-hig. 

Snat  tsa  kwa  k'swEtl-tatcfils  QEaniEt. 
Night  it  was  when  he  arrived  home. 

e-wacwEwI      SE      siEl,     e-tlas-Es-wii 
She  was  awake     his    mother,  then 

Qets  tE  sweakus,  e-tlas-Es-wa 

she  woke  the  husband-heip,  then 

p'tamits  :  "  Noa  ? "  "  £nsa." 

ask  they  :  "  Is  that  you  ? "       "  It  is  I." 

e-tlae-EB-wa     DEIIIS        nainistQEs       tE 
Then  they  go    they  put  him  to  the 
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\\finiut,    e-to-his        Smeakup     4  E 

bed,         presently  assembled  together    a 

kuq         iiiiMi'moq,    netl  so    kwillEs 
multitude  of       people,          then        spake 

tE   selaloq :     "  kweftla     hauwalEmatla^ 
the  old  people :  "  Let  us  see  perform 

you 

swalwolus."        Netl  so        sqelic       tE 
young  men."  Then  stood  up    the 

swalwolus,          netl  so        hauwalEins, 
young  men,  then  they  perform, 

netl  so       kwalEs         tE        swewolus : 
then  said  the        young  man  : 

"  To-yukwolsipatla  ! "  netl  so  kwalEs 
"  Let  the  fire  be  made  up  ! "    then        said 

tE     sElaloq  :   "  yi'ikwolsip ! "      nams-tE 

the  old-people  :  "  make  up  the       coming-to 

fire  ! 

QEtlqEtlam      kwa      natstEin."  netl  so 
appear  some        wonder."      Then 

umes  .        sqelic         netl  so      kwalEs  : 
he  came    he  stood  up        then          he  said  : 

"Namiitla      kwEnet       kwa       'suma." 
"Go  get  a  kettle." 

Netl  so  nam  tE    swawolus    kwEiiEtEs 
Then      went  the   young  men        took 

tE     'suma,    netl  so     QEenQEs     netl  so 
the     kettle,        then     they  carry  it     then 

tlakuts    stEtas    utE    liaiyuk,    netl  s5 
they  set  it    near       the        fire,  then 

nams,      netl  so        kwaiyelic      stEtas 
he  went,        then  he  danced         close 

atE  'suma.   To-his-tsa  kw's-kwaiyelic, 
to  the  kettle.       Awhile  he  danced, 

tsultsulantsa     kwaiyelic,     netl    tsa  so 
from-end-to-end    he  danced,      and       then 

Qdkaltt,1  e-wa  netl  tsa  so 

water  appeared,       then  he  continued 

kwaiyelic,    netl  so    welss    tE    sakwai, 
to  dance,          then     appeared  a      salmon, 

1  The    plirasy    nctl   so   WI!KS    tK   ka   could 
more  idiomatic. 


CiiqES.     ets     kwa       me  to  his, 

bed-his.  When       a     little  time  had  passed, 
emek'ap       tE  kEq  misteny, 

assembled         a        multitude  of        people, 
e-tlas-Es-wii    kwElEs     te     slyalakwa : 
then  spake      the      old-people : 

"  TauhauwalEmatla  swawolus." 

"  Let  us  see  you  perform  young  men." 

e-tlas-wa        sqeliHs        tE      swiwolas, 

Then  stood  up        the     young-men, 

e-tlas-wa  hauwiilEms,  e-tlas-wa  kwElEs 

then  they  perform,  then  said 
tsa  swewolus  :  "  To-yuktatla  !  " 
the  young  man  :  "  Let  the  fire  be  made 

up!" 
e-tliis-wa       kwalEs       tE      slyalakwa: 

then  said          the        old-people  : 

"  Yuktatla,  i-e-tst-wa       kwa 

"  Make  up  the  fire,  we  are  going  to  see  some 

tEtEan  ! "    e-tlas-wa     mes,      sqeliHs, 

wonder  ! "         Then      he  came,  he  stood  up, 

e-tlas-wa   kwalEs  :    "  NEmatla    kwenit 

then         he  said  :  "  Go  bring 

kwa      s^uma,"     e-tlas-wii     nEm      tE 
a  kettle,"  then          went      the 

swawolus        kwenitEs      tE    squma, 
young  men  (and)        took  the      kettle, 

e-tlas-wa      QEenQEs,     tldkatEs    stEtas 

then        they  carry  it,  they  set  it     near 
tE     haiyuk.     e-tlas-wa     nEms    to-tla 
the        fire.  Then  went        he 

e-tlas-wEtl      kwaiyelens        ne        tE 
and  then  began      to  dance          around    the 

sQuma.       Tohis-tsa       kw'skwaiyelelis, 
kettle.  Awhile  he  danced, 

tsultsulantsa  kwaiyelins,  e-tlSa-HS-wa 
from-end-to-end     he  danced,        and  then 

UK'S        wll        tE       k'a.       e-wlatl  tsa 
came    to  appear  the     water.         He  often 

kwaiyelins    to-tla.     e-tlas-Es-wii     nuT'M 
danced       that  man.          Then  came 

wll        tE      sok'wiii,     e-tlo      kelat 
appearing      a         salmon,          yet        again 

have   been   used   here,  but  this  expression  is 
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c-tla     kEliit     \vil     tE    sakai,    netl  so 
then       again  appears    a    salmon,       then 

yEsiilis,       netl  so  tcitEm     sEneyu 
there  were  two,    then        they     swam  about 

uta      'sunia.     To-his     kw's-qutEs  tsa 
in  the     kettle.      Awhile          they  remain 

netl  se  so       suq. 
then        disappean 


me       wil       tE-tlo  sok'wiii,  e-tlas-wa 
came  appearing  another  salmon,         then 

yisillis    tE   sok'wiii     kw's-netEms     ne 
two     the     salmon     that  swam  about      in 

tE       sqiima.         Tohis         k'squtEstsa, 
the        kettle.          Awhile          they  remain 

e-ne-tlo-nEm-al  soq. 
then  all  disappear. 


Ciyus     ut'l     TsoqelEm. 
History      of        TsoqelEm. 

Tso  QaQa  SqtcanEn     sta     kw's    smiyus.     tluk'tamits,       yemic      QEaqa 

He  had  magic  power          he  ran        like        a  deer.         He  was  tall,      he  moved    lightly 

kw's         eiuic,       skwe     kwEnsatlEmet     kw's     femic.       Kilkaiit     tE     smistemuq, 
when      he  walked,      can't  hear  him  when    walking.     He  killed    the        people, 

tlank'utEs.       Tsa  kauwfitsEn     smant     netl    lalEmps    liilEm    ut'l,     yuq-spas. 
he  robbed  them.      The      Cowitchin     mountain     was     his  home   the  home   of    a  one-time-bear. 

KEq   skwolas  sEnewa  lalfim   ut'l   spas,  sEneu   tsa     haiEtEns.     To        siy-aluq 
Lots  of      guns         within    house      of      bear,     inside    the    ammunition.    He    was  half-witted 

Qon     sletlkutl,    smutuksEn,     klowetsa,     tlukwElas    QunEm    unitl    kw's    etsums, 
when        a  boy,        running-nose,         naked,          heedless  as  to         any     clothing, 

aiia       kw's     e'tltEns,       emic       utsa     saluk     muk'u     skwail,       ts'tcimaisEn, 
without      any          food,        roaming      in  the     woods      every         day,        dribbling-at-mouth, 

totlawistEiu   tsii   kiilEmps,       tEtsalinuq.       QaiyakwEtstEn   canaqEs    tE    sletlEkEtl 
shifty          his        eyes,  as-an-animal's.        QaiyakwEtstEn        saw        the         boy 

ntftsa    skwail,  netl-so    tiihnuqs         wa-tsa  kwElEs        tsa          wa-eiues          sesat 
one          day,        then         know-he      what-kind-of-person      will   be  when  becomes  grown-up 

sweEka.     "  Oh  !    ei  tsa  kulufis."    "  NEnana,  Eniitca  Enii-tla  !  "     "  Qona    kwEn-sin 
man.         "  Oh  !       good  his  eyes."       "  My-boy,     come        here  !  "         "  Now   go  and  get  (me) 

uks         skwilalinuq-Qetltc."         KwaninEt.  TE         sweEka  eyu-amut. 

a  blackberry-bush."  He  went  for  it.         The  man  there  was  sitting. 

Qlyananus  tcatcil         tE     sweEka,         akwEstEn,  so  kwEnEts. 

He  was  smiling  (the  boy)      he  came  to      the        man,        he  gave  it  to  him,        then  he  took  it. 

So        kwKnEts        tE    sletlEkEtl,  QokwakantEiii  QiyunkustEm.  Alia 

Then         he  seized         the         boy,  threw  him  on  his  back  and  rubbed  his  face.          Not 

kw's   sqanis   tE   sletlEkEtl,      uiinkunial,      suqwom     tsaasus.      "  Kwamkwum   tEn 
he        cried     the         boy,  only  grinned,      bleeding       his  face.  "Strong          your 

ki'ilEiu       rinir-      i.n'itsa    sweEka."     Netl  so     kwiits,         ei     ekwulawous     staluk". 
eyes        become      when       a  man."          Then     he  went  off,    good       his  heart      in  the  woods. 
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Qon  emic-wutl-tsatlumEtEs  qequnEm.  Netl-so  tlutcanEm.  Netl-so  ciinuks 
While  he  was  walking  he  heard  a  barking.  Then  he  cautiously  walks.  Then  he  sees 

tE  sweEka    e     tE     stalfis      e      tE      raEnEs.  KweiiiitEs          tE      mistemuq 

a        man      and    the    wife-his   and     the    child-their.     He  was  clutching       a       human-being 

tlaiyEqtEs.       CaiEtEti     tE      sEasus.         "  Ametla !  umut-tla."  Netl-so 

eating-hiin.  Hairy        the     face-his.        "Come  here!     and  sit  down  (said  he) !"      Then 

qcmuts       tE     sleuk     c     akwistEm  tE  sletlEkutl.        KwEnEts.       "  TlaiEq't'tla ! " 
he  clutched   some     flesh    and     gave  it  to  the        boy.      He  (the  boy)  took  it.      "  Eat  it ! " 

Netl-so  tlaiEquts.  "  Ate  tsE  qeluq  ai'yu  ne  tsEn  sa.  Ametla,  tlakusEt." 

Then  he  ate  it.  "  When  you  fight  then  there  I  will  be.  Come  here,  lie  down." 

Netl  so  tlakusEts  tE  sletlEkutl.  "  Alia  eiyis  tsEn  kulEm.  SetsEn  sa  tEn 

Then  lay  down  the  boy.  "Not  good  your  eyes.  Heal- 1  will  your 

kulEm.     Kw's  su  uetl  sweEka     yuink'usam    aua  ciikus  tsEn  kulEm.     Aua  ciikus 

eyes.  When  that         man    rubbed  your  face   not     finish     your     eyes.         Not    right 

tsEn    kulEiii."      Netl  so      kwtfnEts      tsa        squtsale.       Netl-so     meakuts      utE 
your        eyes."  Then  took  he '         a      humming-bird.       Then        he  pricked   at-the 

cwiilnuts       tEti       kulEm.        So       SQamus.        "  Neetctcuqunat      tE      skweyil  ? 

side-of  the          eyes.          Then        it  bled.  "  Can  you  see  the  sky  ? 

aiia-kwoz     canuq     tsa     kwasEn      wutl-siiqwom  ? "      "  Ne-tcEn     wutl-canuq     tsa 

cannot        you  see     the        stars  while-bleeding ? "  "I  saw  the 

kwasEn."      "Tlukwilas       wsi      snatEs      kwuskwantcinEm,  klau-stiitiiil." 

stars."  "Careless  if        at-night         you  are  running,  just-as-in-day  light." 

Netl  so  sotak-us.  Netl  so  kwaielic  so  tcuEns :  "  etsEn  utl  t^na  sti'ilEm 
Then  he  went  home.  Then  he  dances  and  sings  : 

niEsteinuq  yuqas   kwEuas   utl   t^na  stamElEt  qas   a  a   ;T."        Netl  so      niinips 

Then        he  goes  to 

Lfimaltca.  Tletlaacin  nonEtsa      slaiii     ne      utsa      ciitl       wawutlEtas 

LEmaltca.  They  were  feasting  (there)  one  woman  there  in  the  doorway  keeping-away 
tE  skwumkwumai.  KwEnatEs  tE  ska'luq.  Soqelfim  uuwelEm.  SoqelEiu 
the  '  dogs  She  held  a  clam-digger.  SoqelEm  sprang-inside.  Soq6lEm 

kwiluctEs  sEyaisila  mEstemuq.  SoqelEiu  tciitlum.  Tsii 

shot  two  men.  SOq&Em  jumped  about.          That 

slam  sEelum  litE  cwainut.  Netl  so  tiitsEls  stEtas 

woman  sprang          upon  the  bed.  Then  came  he  .          near, 

utrinsa.       Netl  HE       so  kwEndt  qatlet  tE       skdluq.       Netl   so 

Then  she  held        him  across  the  chest  witli     the     root-digger.         Then 

tanis :          "  Ametla  !       etsEn      wutl      kwun-nuq,     aiiatcuq     skwElacus     kwa 
she  calls  out  :     "  Come  here  !  I  have  got  him,         don't  you  bring  a 

umetuq,      s'kukwum'stcuq."      Netl  so     tiitsEls     SE      talEs      e-yu-kwEiiiiiu     utsa 

gnu,  axe  you  him."  Then  came      her    husband          bringing  an 

'skukwum.  Kwakwuts  tE  sqafus,        netl  so  meuktiiwit.         Netl  so 

axe.  Ht>  HtriK-k  him  on          the  head,  then  cut-off-the-head.         Then 

taatlunu         tn;         sluk'wiits         hes  kw's          isatlums. 
jumping  about      the       headlens-budy        long-time        it  was  jumping. 
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STORY  OF  TsoqclEM. 

About  sixty  years  ago  there  lived  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  near  Cowitchin 
Harbour  a  strange  and  fierce  man  named  TsoqelEm.  He  was  taller  than  the 
average  man  by  nearly  a  foot,  his  face  was  long  and  thin  and  his  tread  was  as  soft 
and  stealthy  as  that  of  the  mountain-lion,  and  he  could  run  like  a  deer.  He 
became  the  terror  of  the  district,  waylaying  and  robbing  anyone  who  crossed  his 
path.  His  home  was  a  cave  in  the  side  of  the  mountain,  in  which  he  always  kept 
a  goodly  supply  of  fire-arms  and  ammunition.  From  his  boyhood  he  had  been  a 
strange  being,  passing  most  of  his  time  roaming  in  the  forest  or  mountains.  His 
eyes  were  shifty  and  roving  like  those  of  a  wild  animal.  A  great  Shaman  once  saw 
him  at  Saanich,  and  said  to  the  people  round  about  him :  "  That  boy  has  got 
remarkable  eyes."  The  boy  stared  at  the  man,  and  would  have  run  away  but  the 
Shaman  caught  him,  and  bade  the  people  get  him  some  trailing  blackberry  brambles. 
With  these  he  rubbed  the  boy's  face,  saying  as  he  did  so,  "  I  hope  your  eyes  will 
now  keep  strong."  The  boy's  face  was  severely  lacerated  with  the  thorns  of  the 
brambles,  but  he  did  not  cry,  he  simply  grinned  all  the  time,  and  when  the  Shaman 
let  him  go  with  the  command :  "  Run  ! "  he  ran  off  by  himself  into  the  forest  again. 

TsoqelEni  now  wandering  through  the  forest,  heard  a  noise  before  him  like  the 
growling  of  a  dog  over  a  bone.  He  crept  stealthily  forward  and  presently  perceived 
a  hairy  forest  monster  who,  with  his  wife  and  children,  were  devouring  in  dog-like 
fashion  the  body  of  a  youth  they  had  seized. 

The  monster  held  his  victim  on  his  knees,  and  with  his  long  fierce  claws  tore 
off  the  flesh  and  passed  it  to  his  children.  He  accosted  TsoqelEm,  bidding  him  sit 
down.  TsoqelEni  sat  down  and  the  monster  passed  him  some  of  the  flesh.  TsoqelEm 
ate  like  the  rest.  The  monster  then  said  to  TsoqelEin,  "  When  you  fight  and 
when  you  kill  people  I  shall  be  with  you.  Come  here  to  me  and  lie  down. 
There  is  something  in  your  eye.  That  Shaman  did  a  good  thing  who  rubbed  your 
face,  but  he  only  half  did  his  work  ;  I  will  finish  it."  So  saying  he  took  the  bill  of 
a  humming-bird  and  thrust  it  in  the  corner  of  the  boy's  eyes,  telling  him  to  look 
upwards  till  he  could  see  the  stars.  From  time  to  time  he  questioned  him,  "  Can 
you  see  the  stars  yet  ?  "  TsoqelEm  answered  "  No  "  at  first,  but  presently  the  stars 
became  visible  to  him  through  the  blood  of  his  eyes,  and  he  cried  out :  "  Yes,  I  can 
see  them  now."  "  Very  good,"  said  the  monster,  desisting  from  his  task ;  "  from  this 
time  you  will  be  able,  to  see  as  well  in  the  dark  as  in  the  light ;  day  and  night  will 
be  all  the  same  to  you."  Tsoqelem  now  went  back  to  his  cave  home  and  danced  and 
sang  his  mystery  song  :  "  etsEn  utl  tEna  stalEm  qas  '  a  !  a  !  mustemuq  yuq  qas  kwenES. 
utl  lurnstalt  qas  !  a !  a  !  "  which  signified  that  he  had  been  given  human  flesh  to  eat 
While  he  danced  he  flourished  his  gun  and  knife. 

From  this  time  onward  TsoqelEm  went  about  the  country  killing  and  robbing 
the  people.  After  many  years  of  this  life  he  one  day  went  to  the  Semaltca  people 
on  Kuper  Island.  It  was  about  spring  time,  and  the  people  were  all  assembled 
together  feasting  in  one  of  their  long-houses.  A  young  woman  sat  in  the  doorway 
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holding  her  digging  stick  in  her  hand  with  which  to  keep  out  the  dogs.  All  at 
once  a  gun  went  ofl'  and  a  man  fell  shot,  and  then  another  and  TsdqelEm  was 
amongst  them  hranclishing  his  weapons  and  killing  all  within  his  reach.  Everybody 
made  for  the  door  except  the  young  woman  who  held  the  digging  stick.  She 
sprang  upon  the  bed  platform,  and  as  TsoqelEin  passed  with  his  back  towards  her 
she  was  suddenly  inspired  with  the  thought  that  she  could  hold  him  down  with 
her  stick.  Seizing  her  digging  stick  at  both  ends,  she  quickly  passed  it  over  his 
head  and  held  it  tightly  across  his  breast  and  pulled  him  backwards,  shouting  as  she 
did  for  her  husband  to  come  and  kill  him  while  she  thus  held  him.  TsoqelEm 
struggled  hard  to  break  away  from  her  and  sought  to  stab  her  with  his  knife,  but 
she  held  him  fast  and  shouted  the  more.  Her  cries  brought  au  old  crone  to  the 
door,  who  called  out,  "  Has  he  got  you  down  ? "  "  No,"  she  replied ;  "  I  have  got  him 
down.  Tell  my  husband  to  come  quickly  and  bring  the  other  men  with  him."  The 
husband  presently  came,  rushing  up,  followed  by  the  other  men.  As  they  entered 
the  house,  the  woman  said,  "  Don't  use  your  guns,  attack  him  with  your  axes." 
This  they  did,  soon  disabling  him  ;  they  then  cut  off  his  head  and  his  body  rolled 
and  jumped  about  for  a  long  time.  When  they  cut  him  open  they  found  that  his 
heart  and  entrails  were  very  small — much  smaller  than  those  of  any  ordinary  man. 
Thus  was  TsoqelEm  slain  by  the  wit  and  pluck  of  a  woman. 


KauitsEn  ACCOUNT  OF  A  GREAT  FIGHT  BETWEEN  THE  SALISH  TRIBES  AND  THEIR 
HEREDITARY  ENEMIES  THE  KWAKIUTLS. 

Once  the  KauitsEn  were  at  war  with  the  tribes  on  the  American  side  of  the 
Straits.  While  they  were  absent  from  their  villages  some  of  the  Kwakiutl  bands 
swooped  down  upon  their  settlements,  burnt  their  houses  and  carried  off  the 
women  and  children  into  slavery.  When  the  KauitsEn  warriors  came  back  they 
found  their  homes  destroyed  and  their  families  carried  off  into  slavery.  Nothing 
was  left  to  them  but  the  smoking  remnants  of  their  dwellings.  Not  even  a  dog 
remained.  They  set  their  canoes  to  dry  and  then  gathered  for  consultation. 
While  the  meeting  was  going  on  a  youth  from  the  Snanafmdq  tribe  came  running 
up  with  information  respecting  the  marauding  tribes.  This  youth  had  seen  their 
camp  fires.  Said  he,  "  I  saw  five  hundred  and  eighty  cooking  fires  on  the  beach  at 
Nanaimo,  and  I  think  they  will  stay  there  for  a  little  while.  If  you  hurry  after 
them  you  can  lay  in  ambush  for  them  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour."  The  KauitsEn 
immediately  sent  out  scouts  to  search  all  the  bays  between  the  KauitsEn  Harbour 
and  that  of  the  Snanaimoq ;  they  also  sent  off  messengers  to  the  other  friendly 
Salish  tribes  with  urgent  requests  to  join  them  in  their  attack  on  the  Kwakiutl.  A 
ready  response  was  made,  and  before  the  dawn  of  the  next  day  the  war  canoes,  each 
with  its  complement  of  thirty-five  warriors,  of  all  the  Salish  settlements  on  the 
Gulf  and  Islands  rendezvoused  at  KauitsEn  Harboiu1.  The  scouts  had  returned  in 
the  meantime  with  the  news  that  the  Kwakiutl  were  camped  at  Maple  Bay  with 
their  canoes  all  hidden  in  the  woods.  When  all  the  war  canoes  had  arrived  they  set 
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out  for  Maple  Bay,  forming  their  company  into  two  divisions,  one  of  which  was 
stationed  on  the  right  and  the  other  on  the  left  of  the  entrance  to  the  bay.  It  was 
agreed  among  them  that  three  canoes  of  KauitsEii  warriors  disguised  as  women 
should  row  into  the  harbour  and  entice  the  Kwaki'utl  to  come  after  them.  A 
system  of  signals  was  also  agreed  upon.  The  sounds  were  to  be  those  of  the  owl, 
the  wolf,  and  the  dog.  The  cry  of  the  owl  was  to  be  given  by  the  KauitsEn  as  soon 
as  they  saw  they  were  perceived  by  the  Kwaki'utl,  the  sound  of  the  wolf  when  the 
K \vakiutl  swallowed  the  bait  and  began  to  pursue  them,  and  the  sound  of  the  dog 
would  be  given  by  those  in  ambush  outside  of  the  harbour  to  signify  that  they 
were  ready  to  dash  in  and  surround  the  enemy.  When  all  was  ready  the  KauitsEn 
canoes  with  the  men  wearing  big  hats,  such  as  the  women  commonly  wore,  to  make 
them  appear  like  women,  entered  the  bay.  Before  they  are  half-way  in  they  are 
discovered  by  the  Kwakiutl,  who  launch  their  canoes  and  set  off  in  pursuit.  They 
give  the  signal  and  turn  about  and  paddle  back,  followed  eagerly  and  carelessly 
by  the  Kwakiutl  who  fail  to  observe  the  canoes  of  the  Salish  stealing  in  on  either 
side  of  the  bay.  Presently  when  the  Salish  have  got  into  the  bay  and  surrounded 
them,  they  give  their  warwhoop  and  the  Kwakiutl  perceive  that  they  have  fallen  into 
an  ambush.  The  KauitsEn  now  close  in  upon  the  Kwakiutl,  and  a  fierce  battle 
begins  which,  the  KauitsEn  say,  continued  without  intermission  for  four  days  and 
nights,  and  the  waters  of  the  bay  became  red  with  the  blood  of  the  slain.  In  the  end 
fifteen  canoes  of  the  Kwakiutl  broke  through  the  cordon  of  the  Salish  and  made  for 
the  open  sea.  Of  these  one  was  swamped  off  the  point,  three  ran  on  a  submerged 
reef  and  were  wrecked  and  the  rest  were  overtaken  at  Nanoose  and  their  crews  all 
slaughtered.  During  the  battle  the  KauitsEn  sang  their  war-song :  "  Hfi  h;l  •  a  .  ii 
yu  -  tsenukwat  sen  Qc  Qe  Qa  ha,  ii  a.  Behold  we  are  the  great  serpent  people  ! " 
When  the  Salish  had  vanquished  their  foes,  they  determined  to  retaliate  and 
to  carry  the  war  into  the  territories  of  the  Kwakiutl  and  their  allies.  Accordingly 
they  made  for  the  settlements  of  the  Satlotlq  (now  Comox)  whose  fighting  men  had 
been  among  the  Kwakiutl.  The  Satlotlq,  though  properly  Salish,  were  always 
regarded  by  the  KauitsEn  as  Kwakiutl  because  of  their  alliance  and  sympathy  with 
this  stock.  When  the  Satlotlq  women  saw  the  canoes  coming  into  the  harbour 
they  thought  it  was  their  own  husbands  and  friends  returning  laden  with  the  spoils 
of  their  foray,  and  ascended  the  roofs  of  their  dwellings  to  dance  and  sing  the  song 
of  welcome.  Presently,  when  the  canoes  were  at  the  landing  they  perceived  their 
mistake  and  would  have  run  away  and  hidden  ;  but  the  many  Salish  slaves  which 
they  held,  perceiving  their  countrymen  in  the  canoes  and  surmising  the  object  of 
their  visit,  seized  upon  both  women  and  children  and  held  them  prisoners.  The 
KauitsEns  now  came  forward  and  bound  all  the  Satlotlq.  After  setting  fire  to  the 
village,  they  took  them  away  with  them  as  slaves.  From  thence  they  went  on  to 
Cape  Mudge,  the  home  of  the  dreaded  and  warlike  Yukwitltaq,  the  southernmost  of 
the  Kwakiutl  proper,  and  did  the  same  thing  there.  They  then  proceeded  to 
Alert  Bay  to  the  chief  settlement  of  the  Kwakiutl,  and  this  they  served  in  the  same 
way,  pressing  all  the  women  and  children  into  slavery.  Thus  the  Salish  tribes 
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punished  the  Kwakiutl  and  their  allies  and  so  broke  their  power  that  from  that 
time  onward  till  the  country  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  whites  they  were  free 
from  the  attacks  of  the  Kwakiutl  and  could  live  in  peace  and  security. 

There  is  no  doubt,  I  think,  about  the  truth  of  the  main  features  of  this  contest, 
but  whether  the  Salish  were  as  victorious  as  the  Kaui'tsEn  relates  may  possibly  be 
open  to  doubt. 

CLAIRVOYANT  POWER  IN  WOMEN. 

The  Indians  everywhere  believed  in  clairvoyant  powers,  and  relate  many 
instances  of  the  exercise  of  such.  The  following  is  an  example  given  me  by 
Thomas  James. 

A  hunter  once  lost  his  hunting  knife.  He  did  not  discover  his  loss  till  he  had 
brought  home  his  game  and  shared  it  with  his  neighbours.  The  loss  of  his  knife 
made  him  sad,  and  the  people  ask  him  why  he  is  so  sad  after  his  successful  hunt. 
He  tells  them  he  has  lost  his  hunting  knife,  and  one  of  them  replies,  "  I  know  a 
wise  old  woman  who  will  help  you  find  your  knife."  The  hunter  was  pleased  to 
hear  this,  and  said, "  I  will  give  her  five  blankets  if  she  does."  The  old  woman  is 
sent  for  and  told  what  has  occurred,  and  begged  to  use  her  powers  in  the  recovery 
of  the  lost  knife.  She  replied,  "  I  certainly  used  to  have  the  power  to  see  lost 
things,  but  I  have  not  exercised  it  of  late.  I  don't  know  if  I  can  do  it  now,  but  I 
will  try." 

She  thereupon  sat  down,  closed  her  eyes,  and  began  swaying  her  body. 
Presently  she  passed  into  a  trance-like  state,  and  when  she  recovered  she  was  able 
to  describe  to  the  hunter  where  he  had  been,  and  just  where  he  had  dropped  his 
knife.  The  hunter  returned  to  the  forest,  retraced  his  steps  to  the  spot  indicated 
by  the  old  woman,  and  there  found  his  knife  lying  where  she  had  seen  it. 
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[WITH  PLATE  I.] 

THE  following  notes  are  a  summary  of  my  studies  among  the  Sfciatl.  I  have  been 
enabled  to  complete  them  earlier,  and  in  a  more  exhaustive  manner  than  I  could 
otherwise  have  done,  by  a  timely  grant  of  £40  from  the  Royal  Society.  By  means 
of  this  help  I  was  able  to  spend  the  greater  portion  of  a  month  among  them  in  the 
summer  of  1902,  visiting  their  different  settlements  and  gathering  all  information 
now  available  from  the  most  reliable  and  authentic  sources.  With  the  exception 
perhaps  of  a  few  folk-tales,  I  believe  these  notes  record  all  that  may  now  be 
gathered  of  the  past  concerning  this  tribe. 

Of  all  the  native  races  of  this  province,  they  are  probably  the  most  modified 
by  white  influences.  They  are  now,  outwardly  at  least,  a  civilized  people,  and 
their  lives  and  condition  compare  favourably  with  those  of  the  better  class  of 
peasants  of  Western  Europe.  Their  permanent  tribal  home,  or  headquarters, 
contains  about  a  hundred  well-built  cottages,  many  of  them  two-storied,  and  some 
of  them  having  as  many  as  six  rooms.  Each  house  has  its  own  garden-plot 
attached  to  it,  in  which  are  grown  European  fruits  and  vegetables.  In  the  centre 
of  the  village,  and  dominating  the  whole,  stands  an  imposing  church,  which  cost 
the  tribe  nearly  $8,000  a  few  years  ago.  Near  by,  they  have  also  a  commodious 
and  well-built  meeting-room,  or  public  hall,  capable  of  holding  500  persons  or  more, 
and  a  handsome  pavilion  or  band-stand  fronts  the  bay.  They  possess  also  a 
convenient  and  effective  waterworks  system  of  their  own.  The  water  has  been 
brought  in  iron  pipes  from  a  mountain  stream  some  three  miles  off,  and  every 
street  has  its  hydrants  at  intervals  of  40  or  50  yards.  From  these,  the  water  is 
easily  carried  into  the  houses  in  pails. 

As  a  body,  the  Siciatl  are,  without  doubt,  the  most  industrious  and  prosperous 
of  all  the  native  peoples  of  this  province.  The  men  engage  either  in  fishing  or 
lumbering  the  whole  year  round.  Some  of  them  are  also  expert  hunters,  and  during 
the  season  ship  a  great  number  of  deer  to  the  Vancouver  market,  their  territory 
abounding  in  game  of  that  kind. 

Respecting  their  improved  condition,  their  tribal  and  individual  prosperity, 
highly  moral  character,  and  orderly  conduct,  it  is  only  right  to  say  that  they  owe 
it  mainly,  if  not  entirely,  to  the  Fathers  of  the  Oblate  Mission,  and  particularly  to 
the  late  Bishop  Durieu,  who  more  than  forty  years  ago  went  first  among  them  and 
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won  them  to  the  Eoman  Catholic  faith.  And  most  devout  and  reverent  converts 
have  they  become,  cheerfully  and  generously  sustaining  the  Mission  in  their  midst, 
and  supplying  all  the  wants  of  the  Mission  Fathers  when  amongst  them. 

ETHNOGRAPHY  AND  SOCIOLOGY. 

The  tribe,  as  at  present  constituted,  numbers  some  three  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  souls,  between  sixty  and  seventy  of  whom  are  adult  males.  It  is  a  very 
difficult  matter  to  get  the  exact  number  of  any  Indian  settlement.  Census-taking 
is  something  entirely  foreign  to  the  native  mind,  and  no  inhabitant  of  a  native 
village,  even  when  it  contains  less  than  a  score  of  souls,  can  tell  one  offhand  the 
number  of  adult  males  living  in  it.  When  questioned  upon  the  point,  they  have 
to  count  them  off  by  name  upon  their  fingers,  and  are  then  as  likely  to  overlook 
some  as  to  give  an  accurate  total. 

The  Siciatl  are  obviously  a  mixed  people.  The  facial  types  among  them 
would  make  this  quite  clear,  even  if  we  had  no  evidence  of  the  fact  in  their 
traditions  and  genealogies.  At  the  time  when  the  late  Bishop  Durieu  first  came 
among  them  in  the  early  sixties  of  the  last  century,  they  were  divided  into  four 
septs  or  sub-tribes,  each  having  its  own  settlement  and  fishing  and  hunting  grounds. 
These  were  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sechelt  peninsula,  the  neck  of  which  commences 
about  twenty  or  thirty  miles  above  the  entrance  to  Howe  Sound,  the  waters  of  the 
neighbouring  Sk'qomic.  The  present  Mission,  or  headquarters  of  the  united  tribe, 
situated  on  Trail  Bay  on  the  outer  side  of  the  neck  of  the  peninsula,  is  of  modern 
origin,  dating  only  from  Bishop  Durieu's  time.  Prior  to  that,  though  a  most 
desirable  and  sheltered  spot,  fear  of  the  blood-thirsty,  marauding  YukEltas  (a 
Kvvakiutl  subdivision)  prevented  them  from  making  a  permanent  settlement  here. 
Known  to  them  by  the  name  of  TcaV&leic  ( =  "  outside  water  ")  it  formed  a  temporary 
halting  place  and  general  rendezvous  for  the  tribe.  Here  the  different  septs 
sometimes  met  for  a  common  hunt.  The  neck  at  this  point  formed  also  a  portage 
to  the  divisions  living  on  the  inner  waters,  and  made  a  short  cut  for  them  to  the 
Gulf,  being  only  eleven  hundred  yards  wide  at  this  point. 

The  following  are  the  names  and  settlements  of  the  old  divisions  of  the 
tribe : — 

QUNETCIN,  at  the  head  of  Queen's  Reach. 

TSONAI,  at  Deserted  Bay,  the  junction  of  Queen's  Eeach  and  Princess 
Eoyal  Reach. 

TUWANEKQ,  at  head  of  Narrow's  Arm. 

SQAIAQOS  with  many  settlements,  but  no  fixed  abode. 

Of  the  above  four  subdivisions,  the  two  former  are  said  to  be  of  extraneous 
origin,  being  founded  by  men  of  Kwakiutl  lineage.  The  two  latter  represent  the 
true  Siciatl.  Regarding  these  septs  separately,  the  Tsonai  now  number  about 
forty  souls.  I  gathered  from  the  chief  and  his  brother  all  that  is  now  known  of 
their  ancestry  and  past.  They  have  a  genealogical  table,  extending  back  to  the 
sixth  generation,  that  is,  to  their  TOFIYUK.  The  genealogical  lists  of  all  the  Siciatl 
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divisions  stop  at  this  point.     They  have  no  memories  or  traditions  of  anything 
beyond.     The  T^PIYUK  is  always  with  them  the  "  first-man." 

The  following  is  the  genealogical  table  of  the  Tsonai  chiefs  : — 

Qolalin  I. 

Qolalin  II.  eldest  son  of  Qolalin  I. 

Tcauk'st  I.  eldest  son  of  Qolalin  II. 

Unakwatci,  husband  of  Tselapolt,  eldest  daughter  of  Tcauk'st  I. 


Tcauk'st  II.  eldest  son  of  Unakwatci.  Otlken,      second      son       of 

UnakwittcT    and    present 
chief  of  the  Tsonai. 

It  would  appear  from  the  family  traditions  that  Qolalin  I.  was  not  originally 
a  chief  of  the  Tsonai.  It  is  related  that  he  acquired  the  chieftaincy  by  excelling 
all  others  in  "  potlatching " ;  and  he  is  said  to  come  from  Fort  Eupert.1  His 
name  bears  witness  to  his  greatness  in  this  line,  the  term  being  derived  from 
the  root  Qotsot,  "  to  hold  in  a  bundle,"  or  "  press  down,"  i.e.,  all  other  competitors. 
He  was  a  man  of  great  wealth.  He  possessed  a  kind  of  Fortunatus'  purse  in 
the  form  of  a  teteletc  =  "  increasing."  This  was  described  to  me  as  a  kind  of 
baby  that  he  found  in  the  forest  one  day  and  took  home  and  placed  in  a  box, 
which  immediately  became  filled  with  potlatch  treasures  of  all  kinds.  Hence 
his  ability  to  excel  in  potlatches,  and  hence  his  name.  He  possessed  also  a  large 
house  called  Kwosen-autQ  =  "  star  house,"  so  named  because  the  roof  was 
constructed  in  such  a  manner  that  the  stars  could  be  seen  through  numerous  small 
holes  in  it.  No  rain  ever  came  in  through  these  star-holes.  Adorning  the 
structure  were  many  squtk^ ,  that  is,  carvings  and  paintings  of  animals.  I  was 
assured  that  these  squtk"  were  in  no  way  totemistic  in  character,  nothing 
corresponding  to  the  totem  crests  or  symbols  of  the  northern  tribes  being  known 
among  the  old  Siciatl  according  to  all  my  informants.  They  were  simply 
symbolical  of  the  social  status  of  the  owner.  The  figures  were  such  as  in  the 
native  mind  typified  greatness,  loftiness,  strength,  power,  wisdom,  and  so  on  ;  such 
as  the  eagle,  the  raven,  the  bear,  the  whale,  and  the  beaver ;  and  their  number  and 
variety  on  a  man's  house  or  belongings  marked  the  measure  of  his  ability  to  excel 
in  potlatching.  Only  men  of  acknowledged  position  in  the  tribe  ever  ventured  to 
decorate  their  houses  with  such  carvings  or  paintings.  The  ridicule  of  their 
fellows  effectually  prevented  any  man  from  undeservedly  acquiring  these 
distinctions. 

When  Qol&in  was  advanced  in  years,  he  became  desirous  of  securing  his 
eldest  son's  succession  to  the  chieftaincy ;  and  to  ensure  this  he  gave  a  great  feast, 
publicly  resigned  the  chieftaincy,  and  nominated  his  son  as  chief  in  his  stead, 
giving  him  at  the  same  time  his  name  and  all  his  wealth.  As  no  one  could  now 

1  A  Kwakiuk  settlement. 
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dispute  his  claims  to  the  office,  Qolalin  II.  was  acknowledged  chief  of  the  tribe. 
He  took  to  himself  nine  wives,  by  whom  he  had  opedali  tuikwEls,  "  ten  offspring." 
When  he  became  aged,  he  followed  his  father's  example,  gave  a  great  feast,  and 
distributed  many  presents.  At  the  close  of  the  feast,  he  led  forward  his  sons  and 
daughters,  and  declared  his  eldest  son  chief  in  his  stead.  His  name  was  Tcauk-st 
which  signifies  of  clean  or  honourable  descent;  implying  by  this  that  his 
parentage  was  above  reproach,  that  he  had  no  slave  blood,  or  dog-blood,  or  other 
animal  blood  in  his  veins.  He  was  regarded  by  all  as  "  planted  "  firmly  or  deeply 
in  the  headship  of  the  tribe. 

Tcauk'st  had  one  wife  only,  by  whom  he  had  selatsali  tuikwEls,  two  sons  and 
three  daughters.  His  sons  both  dying,  when  he  reached  a  ripe  old  age,  he  gave 
a  great  feast  and  named  his  eldest  daughter  Tselapolt  as  his  successor  and 
chieftainess  of  the  tribe.  Later  she  married  Unakwatcl,  and  he,  taking  his  wife's 
rank  and  privileges,  became  a  chief.  By  the  help  of  his  father-in-law,  he  gave 
many  potlatches,  and  was  acknowledged  as  supreme  chief.  It  was  during  the 
chieftaincy  of  Unakwatci  that  Bishop  Durieu  came  first  among  the  Siciatl.  He 
was  welcomed  by  this  chief,  and  in  return,  it  is  reported,  the  bishop  gave 
Unakwiitc!  a  bell,  and  made  him  and  his  successors  hereditary  chiefs  of  the  Church 
which  he  established  in  their  midst. 

Unakwatci  had  seven  children,  two  boys  and  five  girls.  When  he  was 
advanced  in  years,  the  bishop  made  him  "  sit  down,"  and  named  his  son  Tcauk'st 
as  chief  in  his  stead.  But  Tcauk'st's  mind  becoming  unbalanced  later,  he.  was  set 
aside,  and  Unakwatci  was  reinstated  in  the  office,  which  he  held  to  the  time  of 
his  death.  As  his  successor,  the  bishop  appointed  his  second  son  Gtlken,  the 
present  occupant  of  the  office. 

I  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  give  the  family  history  of  the  Tsonai 
chiefs  as  they  gave  it  to  me,  because  of  the  sidelight  it  throws  upon  important 
practices  and  customs. 

In  addition  to  the  above  genealogical  table  of  the  Tsonai  chiefs,  I  obtained 
the  pedigrees  of  the  chiefs  of  the  SqafaQos  and  Tuwanokq.  It  is  worthy  of  remark 
as  showing  how  deeply  their  modern  environment  has  modified  their  lines,  that 
only  one  person,  an  aged  woman,  knew  or  remembered  the  genealogical  tables  of 
the  chieftains  of  these  septs.  Concerning  the  family  history  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
Qunetcin  division,  I  could  obtain  no  account  whatever,  no  one  apparently 
possessing  any  knowledge  thereof. 

The  following  is  the  genealogical  table  and  history  of  the  Sqaiaqos. 

According  to  the  belief  of  the  natives,  the  founder  of  the  SqafaQos  was  te 
spKlamutl,  "  a  heaven-born  man  "  named  S'onkEtl.  He  had  a  brother  named  Sukal, 
who  became  a  secondary  chief,  and  a  wife  named  Yiilqomolt.  He  is  said  to  have 
first  appeared  at  a  place  called  Smet,  which  is  at  the  head  of  Hotham  Sound.  This 
meagre  account  is  all  that  can  now  be  gathered  concerning  the  past  of  this 
subdivision  of  the  Siciatl.  The  pedigrees  of  S'onkEtl  and  his  brother  Sukal  as  given 
to  me  are  as  follows  : — 
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S'onkEtl  (married  Ylaqomolt). 
I 


*SkammultQ  (s.)  *Sisol  I.  (s.)  (married 

(married  a  Qmftjkoyim  woman         Slamtlat  of  Sk'qomic). 
of   Fraser   Delta,  and  dying 
without  issue  was  succeeded 
by  his  brother  Sfsoi). 


Numtnuminot  (s.). 


•LamqatcS  I.  (s.) 
(married  K  \astensa,  my 
informant). 


Atwil  (s.).  *Sisol   II.  (s.)  (succeeded 

his  father,  but  dying 
without  issue,  chief- 
taincy passed  to  his 
brother  Lamqatci). 


EiwEinpt  (s.).  TElesulwit  (d.).  Siamtlat  (d.). 


*LamqatcI  II.  (s.). 


*Julius  Lamqatci  III.,  the 
present  temporal  over- 
chief  of  the  tribe 


The  following  is  the  pedigree  of  Sukal : — 

*Sukal  =  "  lofty  post " 
(married  NuknekwElwit  of  Slaiamon  tribe), 
issue  three  sons. 


Slaiakum  (s.). 


*TeilQelEm  ( =  "  seated  above 
all  others  "),  (s.). 


Umemac  (s.). 


I 


I 


I 


YEQaiEc,a(d.).  *Mana<j!a  (s.).     Qf'QoIa  (s.).     Sukal  (s.).     SdctlEm  (s.).    K'atakis  (d.). 

All  these  offspring  of  Slaiakum  dying  without  issue,  the  chieftaincy 

passed  to  TcilQelEm,  his  brother. 


I 


*SukweltEn  (s.).  HasamEls  (s.).  Qslewit  (d.).  Tsultsulmat  (d.). 


•ThiktEn  (s.)  (died  with- 
out issue  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  brother 
Hetcalt). 


I 
Haik"  (d.). 


PEtemultQ  (d.).         *Hetcalt  (s.). 
(Baptismal  name 
Jack  Isidore,  the 
present  representative). 


N.B. — The  names  marked  with  an  asterisk  were  ruling  chiefs,  (s.)  and  (d.) 
stand  for  "  son  "  and  "  daughter." 
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TuwanEkQ  Sept. 

The  founder  of  the  TuwanEkQ  division  was  also  tE  spElEmutl.  His  name 
was  TlEntckenEm.  His  successors  were  TlEntckenEiu  II.,  III.,  IV.,  V.  and  VI., 
who  is  now  a  small  boy. 

We  learn  from  these  Family  Tables  that  the  chieftaincy  was  practically 
hereditary,  although  theoretically  within  the  grasp  of  any  member  of  the  tribe  who 
could  outdo  the  ruling  chief  in  potlatching  or  feast-giving  ;  and  it  is  not  without 
interest  to  observe  that  the  same  anxiety  and  ambition  to  found  and  perpetuate  a 
family,  displayed  in  modern  society,  are  equally  factors  in  the  life  of  savage  races. 

Socially,  the  Siciatl  people  were  divided  into  three  castes  or  classes,  as  in  the 
other  Salish  tribes  examined,  viz.,  chiefs,  nobles,  and  base  folk.  We  have  seen 
how  the  first  are  constituted  ;  the  second  were  composed  of  the  heads  of  families 
of  standing,  and,  generally,  of  the  wealthy.  The  last  were  made  up  of  the  thriftless, 
the  indolent,  and  the  slaves  of  the  tribe.  I  made  special  and  repeated  inquiries 
with  regard  to  secret  societies  and  brotherhoods,  and  induced  my  informants  and 
helpers  to  question  in  my  presence  the  old  men  and  women  on  these  points ;  but 
all  were  unanimous  in  declaring  that  nothing  resembling  the  modern  secret 
societies  of  the  Kwakiutl,  of  which  they  have  some  knowledge,  had  any  place 
among  the  old-time  Siciatl.  The  nearest  approach  to  anything  of  the  kind  was  the 
initiation  of  the  pupils,  or  disciples  of  the  SiyaikwEtl  (medicine-man)  or  the  Siwin 
(seer),  who  were  accustomed  to  attach  a  few  followers  to  themselves  after  the 
manner  of  apprentices.  My  own  conclusions  respecting  the  social  life  of  the  old 
Siciatl,  formed  after  careful  study  and  inquiry,  are  that  it  was  of  a  very  simple 
nature,  and  similar  to  that  of  the  interior  Salish  tribes.  The  war-like  division  of 
the  Kwakiutl  stock  which  ruled  the  waters  of  the  Strait,  and  kept  the  Siciatl 
isolated  from  other  influences,  effectually  hindered  the  acquisition  of  foreign 
ideas  or  conceptions  from  those  quarters  ;  and  the  large  influx  of  Lillooet  blood  in 
the  present  Siciatl  suggests  close  relations  with  that  tribe,  if  not  original  descent 
from  it.  Of  the  two  dozen  photographs  which  I  obtained  among  the  Siciatl,  a 
preponderating  number  are  those  of  individuals  with  Lillooet  blood  in  them. 
Another  thing  which  points  to  relationship,  or  at  any  rate  close  contact,  with  the 
interior  Salish,  is  the  fact  that  they  formerly  practised  that  peculiar  custom  of 
secluding  certain  of  their  children ;  a  custom  which  my  collection  of  Thompson 
folklore  shows  to  have  been  at  one  time  prevalent  among  the  N'tlakapamuQ,  the 
neighbours  of  the  Lillooet  tribes.  A  propos  of  this  practice,  I  learned  from  Charlie 
lioberts  that  the  object  of  this  seclusion  was,  in  the  case  of  male  children,  to  make 
great  hunters  of  them ;  great,  that  is,  in  the  sense  of  securing  by  some  occult 
means  large  quantities  of  game.  They  are  said  to  have  been  quite  white  in 
appearance,  much  lighter  than  the  average  settler,  from  their  long  seclusion. 
They  were  shut  up  in  box-like  receptacles,  and  never  allowed  out  of  them,  or  the 
house,  save  at  night,  when  they  could  not  be  seen.  Another  peculiarity  was  that 
their  hair  must  never  be  cut.  These  individuals  aroused  much  curiosity  in  the 
other  members  of  the  tribe,  and  all  kinds  of  schemes  were  resorted  to  in  order  to 
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get  a  sight  of  them.  In  the  case  of  youths,  when  it  became  known  that  one  was 
about  to  set  out  on  a  hunting  expedition,  the  young  women  would  do  their  best 
to  get  a  glimpse  of  him,  and  if  possible,  would  waylay  him,  and  induce  him  to 
break  his  celibacy  in  the  hope  of  securing  him  for  a  husband.  For,  if  a  young  man 
lay  with  a  maid,  she  became  ipso  facto  his  wife.  On  leaving  the  house,  they  were 
always  covered  up  with  blankets,  and  were  conducted  by  some  near  relative  into 
the  forest,  until  beyond  the  gaze  of  the  curious  and  prying.  They  were  supposed 
to  possess  supernatural  powers  of  some  sort.  It  is  recorded  of  one  that  he  went 
out  fishing  with  his  brother,  and  while  they  were  engaged  in  their  work,  a  young 
female  seal  popped  up  its  head  at  a  little  distance  from  the  canoe.  When  the 
youth  saw  it  he  cried  out :  "  Oh  what  a  nice  young  woman ;  how  I  should  like  her 
for  a  wife."  The  seal  dived  down,  and  his  brother  warned  him  to  beware  of 
uttering  such  wishes  when  so  near  a  seal  colony.  But  the  youth  took  no  notice 
of  the  advice,  and  made  the  remark  again  when  the  seal  came  up  a  second  time 
near  the  canoe.  Again  it  dived,  but  presently  came  up  close  to  the  canoe  and 
assuming  the  form  of  a  maiden,  invited  him  to  descend  with  her  to  the  seal  village 
below.  He  readily  accepted  the  invitation,  and  dived  down  with  her.  After  a 
little  while  he  returned  to  the  surface  and  bade  his  brother  go  home  without  him, 
saying  that  he  intended  to  stay  with  the  seal  people.  His  brother  urged  him  to 
change  his  mind,  and  accompany  him,  but  was  in  the  end  obliged  to  return  home 
without  him ;  and  his  people  never  saw  him  again. 

Shamanism. 

The  Shamans,  among  the  old-time  Siciatl,  were  of  three  classes :  the 
Slyaikw'tl  or  doctor,  the  Slwin  or  seer,  and  the  Setiwa  or  witch.  The  last-named 
were  generally  women,  the  other  two  invariably  men.  Their  practices  did  not 
differ  in  any  essential  point  from  those  of  their  class  among  the  other  Salish 
tribes  treated  of  heretofore.  The  Slyaikw'tl  corresponded  to  the  SQunam  of  the 
HalkomelEm,  the  Slwin  to  the  Olia,  and,  like  him,  possessed  clairvoyant  powers, 
and  could  discover  lost  persons  or  things.  One  hears  many  stories  of  the 
supernormal  powers  of  these  Slwin,  and  they  undoubtedly  possessed  the  faculty 
of  perceiving  distant  and  hidden  objects  in  some  degree.  Not  every  one  who 
desired  could  become  a  Slwm.  Only  those  whose  psychical  make-up  fitted  them 
for  the  office  ever  became  Slwin. 

Suliaism. 

I  inquired  very  particularly  among  the  Siciatl  concerning  Sulia.  In  this 
tribe,  as  in  the  Sk-qomic,  suliaism  seems  to  have  played  a  less  prominent  part 
than  in  the  up-river  and  interior  tribes.  Not  every  one,  it  would  appear,  among 
these  two  tribes  acquired  sulia  (called  by  them  s'lilyu)  or  supernatural  helpers. 
Those  who  possessed  them  were,  according  to  all  my  informants,  mostly  shamans, 
or  distinguished  hunters,  or  fishers,  or  warriors,  or  runners,  or  those  generally 
who  exceeded  in  any  particular  thing ;  the  attendant  bodily  exercises  and  the 
protracted  fa-sts  incidental  to  the  acquisition  of  sulia  apparently  not  being  to  the 
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liking  of  the  ordinary  individual.  But  as  it  was  of  the  very  essence  of  the  sulia  that 
its  acquisition  by  the  seeker  should  be  kept  secret  from  his  fellows,  at  any  rate 
among  the  Sk-qomic  and  Siciatl,  it  is  not  improbable  that  this  fact,  and  the  long 
time  that  has  elapsed  since  these  tribes  gave  up  their  pagan  habits  and  beliefs, 
hide  from  us  the  true  extent  to  which  suliaism  permeated  the  lives  of  the  old-time 
Sk'qomic  and  Siciatl.  Regarding  the  practice,  however,  merely  from  the  point  of 
view  of  my  informants,  we  may  yet  perceive  the  significance  which  suliaism  had  in 
the  mind  of  the  natives,  and  the  potent  influence  it  exercised  upon  their  lives. 
The  importance  of  the  psychical  factor  of  this  cult  in  the  development  of  these 
races  can  hardly  be  over-estimated. 

Among  the  Siciatl  there  seems  never  to  have  been  any  painted  or  sculptured 
representations  of  the  sulia  on  the  houses  or  other  belongings  of  the  individual. 
Such  sculptures  and  paintings  as  were  displayed  being,  as  I  have  already  stated, 
honorific,  and  not  totemistic  in  character.  The  import  of  this  calls  for 
consideration,  for  we  have  in  these  figures  apparently  another  source  or  origin 
of  personal  and  family  crests.  The  son  inheriting  his  father's  house  and  rank, 
inherited  with  these  all  his  carvings  and  paintings ;  and  it  becomes  important  in 
our  studies  of  the  social  customs  of  the  tribes  of  this  region,  and  particularly 
of  their  crests  and  emblems,  to  determine  which  are  honorific,  which  totemistic, 
and  which  merely  commemorative  in  character;  also  to  what  extent  the  first 
were  formerly  employed,  and  what  part  they  have  played  in  the  giving  of  animal 
names  to  individuals,  families,  and  clans.  For  it  seems  impossible  to  doubt  that 
figures  of  animals  were  used  by  other  of  the  north-west  tribes  to  symbolise  the 
social  status  of  their  notabilities.  Indeed,  Father  Morice  has  shown  that  the 
Dene  tribes  of  the  interior  employed  a  like  symbolism  for  that  purpose,1  and 
signs  of  it  are  not  wanting  in  the  heraldic  columns  of  the  northern  coast  Indians. 
It  is  quite  likely  that  we  have  sometimes  confused  the  honorific  symbols  with 
those  of  totemic  import.  Certainly,  students  of  these  races  have  customarily 
regarded  house  sculptures  and  paintings  as  being  totemistic  in  character  and 
significance ;  and  while  this  view  may  be  right  in  some  cases,  or  even  in  the  main, 
it  is  clear  from  my  present  studies  of  the  Siciatl  and  Slrqomic,  that  it  cannot  be  in 
all.  It  will  be  important  then,  in  future  researches,  to  distinguish  clearly  between 
the  different  classes  of  symbolism  employed  by  our  Indians. 

Another  point  of  some  importance  has  been  raised  by  my  studies  of  the 
Siciatl.  According  to  them,  the  acquisition  of  such  a  magic  treasure  or 
supernatural  helper  as  the  Teteletc  of  the  ancestor  of  the  Tsonai  chiefs,  did 
not  result  in  the  founding  of  a  new  crest  or  totem  as  was  invariably  the 
case  among  their  northern  neighbours.  No  carvings,  paintings,  or  other 
marks  were  employed  to  symbolise  such  objects  or  possessions,  or  to  com- 
memorate their  acquisition.  While  this  is  possibly  true,  and  is  certainly  in 
keeping  with  what  we  have  learned  of  the  Salish  of  the  interior,  too  much  stress 

1  "Notes  on  the  Western  Denes,"  by  the  Kev.  A.  G. Morice, O.M.G.     Trans.  Can.  Institute 
No.  7,  vol  iv,  part  i,  March,  1894. 
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should  not  be  laid  upon  the  statement.  It  is  open  to  question  whether  the 
present  Siciatl  are  at  all  times  trustworthy  informants  upon  the  practices  and 
beliefs  of  their  pagan  ancestors,  two  generations  separating  them  from  the 
primitive  order  of  things. 

That  the  forest,  the  air,  and  the  sea  were  full  of  mysteries  to  them  is  clear 
from  their  folk-tales ;  and  their  anthropomorphic  conceptions  of  the  animal  and 
vegetable  worlds  coloured  all  their  lives  and  thoughts,  as  among  their  neighbours. 
Even  to-day,  among  the  most  advanced  and  intelligent  of  them,  there  is  still  a 
strong  belief  in  the  human  or  man-like  side  of  animals,  plants,  and  other  objects 
and  forces. 

This  universal  concept  of  primitive  man  seems  to  be  one  of  the  most 
persistent  of  his  early  beliefs. 

There  is  also  one  other  point  to  which  I  would  like  to  draw  attention. 
The  Tsonai  sept  claim,  as  I  have  before  stated,  a  Kwakiutl  origin.  If  this  be 
true,  and  I  know  no  reason  why  we  should  doubt  it,  the  entire  absence  among 
the  Siciatl  of  all  those  peculiar  observances  and  customs,  so  characteristic  of  the 
Kwakiutl  when  they  first  came  under  our  observation,  would  seem  to  indicate 
one  of  two  things :  either  that  the  Siciatl  mind  was  uncongenial  to  Kwakiutl 
institutions,  which  is  very  unlikely,  judging  by  their  adoption  more  or  less  fully 
by  other  Salish  tribes;  or,  which  is  more  probable,  that  the  present  social 
organisation  of  the  Kwakiutl,  with  its  strange  societies,  clan  divisions,  and 
elaborate  winter  ceremonials,  is  of  modern  origin.  This  is  the  view  which 
Dr.  Boas'  studies  of  this  people  led  him  to  adopt,  and  the  absence  of  anything 
resembling  these  practices  among  the  Siciatl,  who  claim  relationship  through  one 
of  their  divisions  with  the  Kwakiutl,  certainly  brings  additional  and  independent 

support  to  that  view. 

Dress. 

In  dress  the  Siciatl  did  not  differ  materially  from  the  other  Salish  tribes 
already  described.  Dressed  skins,  blankets,  woven  from  the  hair  of  the  mountain 
goat  and  from  a  species  of  long-haired  dog  bred  for  the  purpose,  and  capes  and 
skirts  from  the  inner  bark  of  the  cedar  (Thuya  gigantea)  formed  the  ordinary 
covering  of  the  people.  In  mentioning  the  cedar  as  a  source  of  clothing,  it  will 
not  be  out  of  place  if  I  call  attention  here  to  the  unique  value  of  this  tree  to  the 
old-tiine  native,  and  the  many  uses  to  which  he  put  it,  and  for  which  it  was  so 
eminently  adaptable.  It  was  to  him  much  what  the  cocoanut-palm  was  to  the 
South  Sea  Islander.  From  its  outer  bark  he  constructed  ropes  and  lines, 
coverings  for  his  dwelling,  his  slow  matches,  or  "  travelling  fire,"  and  many  other 
things.  From  its  inner  bark  his  wife  wove  garments  for  herself  and  children, 
made  their  beds  and  pillows,  padded  her  children's  cradles,  and  fashioned  the 
compressing  bands  and  pads  for  deforming  their  heads,  and  also  the  insignia  of 
their  secret  societies,  their  headdresses  and  other  ceremonial  decorations,  besides 
applying  it  in  a  multitude  of  other  ways.  From  its  wood  he  built  the  family 
and  communal  dwellings,  made  such  furniture  as  he  used — tubs,  pots,  kettles, 
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bowls,  dishes,  and  platters,  fashioned  his  graceful  and  buoyant  fishing  and  war 
canoes,  his  coffin,  his  treasure  chests,  his  ceremonial  masks,  his  heraldic  emblems, 
his  commemorative  columns,  his  totem  poles,  and  a  host  of  other  objects.  From 
its  branches  he  made  his  most  enduring  withes  and  ties,  and  from  its  split  roots 
his  wife  constructed  the  beautiful  basketry  of  this  region.  There  was  practically 
no  part  of  this  remarkable  tree  which  he  did  not  apply  to  some  useful  purpose 
or  other.  He  even  resorted  to  it  for  food  in  times  of  scarcity  and  famine :  his 
wives  and  daughters  robbing  the  squirrels  and  chipmunks  of  their  stores  of  its 
cones  for  the  nutriment  they  contained.  One  can  hardly  imagine  what  the 
condition  of  the  natives  of  this  region  would  have  been  without  this  tree,  no 
other  of  the  country  lending  itself  to  such  a  variety  of  useful  purposes.  That  it 
has  had  a  profound  influence  upon  their  condition,  and  has  helped  to  shape  the 
lines  of  their  culture,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

Dwellings. 

The  dwellings  of  the  old-time  Sfciatl  were  of  the  communal  kind.  They 
appear,  however,  not  to  have  been  so  long  generally  as  among  some  of  the  coast 
Salish ;  the  nature  of  the  ground  at  these  villages  not  being  so  convenient  for 
this  purpose.  In  height  they  ranged  from  twenty -five  feet  to  forty  or  even  fifty 
feet,  according  to  Charlie  Koberts,  but  I  think  these  latter  heights  doubtful. 
Usually  each  house  was  occupied  only  by  persons  connected  by  family  ties. 
Families  with  numerous  ramifications  would  always  possess  a  building  of  their 
own,  but  sometimes  two  or  more  small  families  would  share  the  same  building 
between  them.  Isolated  individuals,  or  those  having  few  connections,  would  find 
accommodation  in  some  family,  whose  dwelling  was  larger  than  their  needs 
required. 

The  internal  structure  and  arrangement  differed  somewhat  from  that  of  the 
other  tribes.  For  example,  at  the  building  of  the  house  a  permanent  platform 
about  two  feet  high  and  five  or  six  feet  broad  was  erected  all  round  the  interior 
walls.  This  served  as  seats  or  lounges  for  the  occupants  during  the  day,  and  during 
the  night  as  beds.  Some  ten  or  twelve  feet  above  this  platform  small  isolated 
cubicles  or  sleeping  rooms  were  constructed.  These  were  for  pubescent  boys  and 
girls,  who  were  confined  separately  in  them  for  the  space  of  ten  days  upon  their 
reaching  puberty. 

Each  family  partitioned  off  its  allotment  from  the  rest  by  means  of  hanging 
mats.  There  were  no  hanging  shelves  for  storing  food,  as  in  the  Sk'qomic  and 
Halk5melEin  houses,  for  the  reason  that  their  supplies  were  kept  elsewhere. 

Food. 

The  staple  food  of  the  Sfciatl  consisted  of  about  equal  proportions  of  venison 
and  fish,  supplemented  by  various  roots  and  berries.  Their  territory  abounded 
in  game,  and  their  waters  teemed  with  fish.  As  I  have  said,  they  did  not 
store  their  winter  supplies  in  their  dwellings,  but  "  cached  "  them  in  the  woods. 
Only  a  few  days'  supply  was  ever  carried  home.  This  peculiar  custom  was  due  to 
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the  marauding  proclivities  of  the  neighbouring  YukEltas,  who  made  periodical 
forays  upon  their  settlement  and  carried  off  all  they  could  lay  hands  upon.  It 
was  unsafe,  therefore,  to  keep  a  large  store  of  food  by  them. 

In  the  matter  of  preserving  the  berries  of  their  district  for  winter  use,  they 
had,  and  still  ^practise,  a  most  ingenious  method  of  treating  them.  On  one  of  my 
visits  among  them  I  was  present  when  some  of  the  women  were  making  their 
winter  "  jam "  from  the  salal  berry,  and  I  was  thus  able  to  observe  the  whole 
process.  The  fruit  is  first  boiled  for  an  hour  or  so,  after  which  it  is  poured  into  a 
bowl  and  carefully  mashed  into  a  uniform  jelly  with  a  wooden  pestle.  A  layer 
of  large  leaves  is  now  spread  over  a  kind  of  tray,  made  of  narrow  strips  of  wood 
fastened  together  by  cross  pieces.  Upon  the  leaves  is  spread  out  a  thin 
continuous  layer  of  the  jelly.  The  tray  is  then  placed  in  the  sun  to  dry,  and 
when  the  upper  side  of  the  jelly  has  hardened  into  a  cake,  the  whole  is  turned  over 
on  to  another  tray,  and  the  other  side  of  the  layer  is  also  left  to  dry  out.  When 
both  sides  are  properly  dried,  the  jam  has  the  appearance  of  a  piece  of  coarse 
felt,  and  can  be  rolled  up  like  a  mat  and  stored  away  for  use.  Now-a-days  they 
use  sugar  in  the  boiling;  formerly,  of  course,  they  had  to  dispense  with  this. 
When  they  wish  to  make  use  of  this  preserved  fruit,  they  break  off  a  piece, 
steep  it  in  water  for  awhile  and  then  reboil  it,  just  as  we  do  the  evaporated 
fruits  of  commerce.  Cured  and  preserved  in  this  way,  they  say  fruit  will  keep 
in  good  condition  from  season  to  season,  or  even  longer,  if  kept  dry  and  free  from 

mildew. 

Household   Utensils. 

The  Siciatl  made  use  of  utensils  similar  to  those  employed  by  their  congeners. 
Some  of  the  women  were  very  skilful  in  making  the  cedar-root  basketry  of  this 
region.  Even  now,  they  make  large  numbers  of  them  for  sale  to  tourists, 
receiving  from  five  to  fifteen  dollars  a  basket,  according  to  size  and  quality.  They 
had  received  an  order  just  before  my  last  visit  to  them,  and  many  of  the  women  and 
girls  were  busy  in  carrying  it  out.  They  employ  only  the  small  trailing  roots  of 
the  bigger  cedar  for  this  kind  of  basketry.  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  be  able  to 
observe  closely  the  whole  process  from  beginning  to  end,  and,  indeed,  I  may  say 
that  I  received  instruction  enough  to  be  able,  in  a  clumsy  way,  to  put  a  basket 
together  myself.  The  actual  process  of  making  is  simpler  than  the  appearance  of 
the  finished  product  would  lead  one  to  suppose.  The  most  difficult  and  tedious 
part  of  the  work  is  the  preparation  of  the  material.  This,  as  1  have  said,  is  the 
root,  or  rather  rootlets,  of  the  cedar.  These  are  dng  up  by  the  women  with  their 
skulq,  or  root-diggers,  and  brought  home  in  bundles.  The  longer  the  roots  the 
better,  but  the  thickness  of  them  should  not  exceed  a  thumb's  width.  The  roots 
are  first  peeled  or  scraped,  and,  if  not  wanted  at  once,  are  placed  in  a  stream  or 
buried  in  wet  ground  to  keep  them  moist  and  pliable.  If  required  at  once,  they 
are  halved  and  quartered  longitudinally.  This  is  done  by  means  of  a  knife,  and 
the  hands  and  teeth,  the  latter  playing  a  prominent  part  in  the  operation.  The 
quarters  are  then  split  in  the  same  manner  into  thin  strands  or  splints  of  uniform 
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thickness.  Those  that  are  not  of  uniform  thickness  are  pared  down  to  the 
required  condition  with  a  knife ;  but  if  too  irregular  for  this  purpose,  they  are  set 
aside  with  the  short  lengths  and  broken  pieces,  to  be  used  in  the  construction  of 
the  cores  or  coils  of  the  basket.  The  strands  are  next  tied  separately  into  loose 
knots,  just  as  one  ties  a  bootlace  or  a  piece  of  string,  and  thrown  into  a  pail  or 
pan  of  water  ready  for  use.  When  a  sufficient  quantity  of  strands  has  been 
prepared,  the  woman  sets  about  making  her  basket.  She  begins  by  putting 
together  a  core  of  the  required  length  of  the  basket.  This  is  made  up  of  pieces  of 
the  cedar  rootlets  rejected  in  the  process  of  making  the  strands,  and  varies  from  a 
quarter  to  half  an  inch  in  thickness.  Bound  this  core  she  next  winds  in  close  contact 
one  of  the  strands,  beginning  at  one  end  and  finishing  at  the  other.  To  both  sides  of 
this  she  then  stitches,  by  over-casting  other  cores,  until  the  bottom  is  of  the 
desired  dimensions.  Upon  this  groundwork  the  sides  are  built  up,  coil  by  coil,  in 
the  same  way.  The  stitching  is  done  by  means  of  an  awl,  now  usually  of  steel, 
but  formerly  of  pointed  bone.  Each  stitch  of  the  lower  coil  is  pierced  in  turn, 
the  strand  carried  over  the  new  coil,  which  is  built  tip  as  the  work  proceeds, 
passed  back  through  the  hole  and  pulled  tight.  This  is  repeated  all  round  the 
basket,  until  the  coil  is  complete.  The  coils  are  thus  built  up  separately,  one  upon 
another,  and  when  the  desired  height  has  been  reached,  finished  off  with  a  crown 
of  doubled  or  trebled  coils.  The  basket  is  made  sometimes  with  a  close-fitting  lid 
or  cover  and  sometimes  without,  according  to  the  pattern  or  the  use  to  which  it  is 
intended  to  be  put.  Usually  these  baskets  are  more  or  less  ornamented  with 
variously  tinted  grasses  and  barks.  The  bark  most  commonly  employed  for  this 
purpose  is  that  of  the  wild  cherry  and  of  the  birch.  Either  strips  of  this,  or  the 
straws,  or  both  combined,  are  hooked  in  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  basket  during 
the  process  of  making  in  the  following  manner : — One  end  is  inserted  under  a  stitch 
at  some  particular  spot,  and  thus  firmly  secured.  The  strip  of  straw  is  then  drawn 
over  the  face  of  the  next  stitch,  and  carried  a  little  beyond  it,  then  doubled  back, 
and  the  doubled  end  fastened  under  the  succeeding  stitch,  and  the  process  is 
continued  in  the  same  manner  as  far  as  the  design  requires  it.  Sometimes  this 
ornamentation  is  exceedingly  tasteful,  and  the  colours  soft  and  harmonious.  In 
some  instances,  the  strips  of  bark  are  entirely  dispensed  with,  and  only  a  glossy 
yellow  straw  is  employed.  In  such  cases  the  whole  outer  surface  of  the  basket  is 
usually  thus  covered,  giving  to  it  a  shining  silvery  appearance,  and  hiding 
entirely  the  underlying  cedar  strands.  In  the  old  days,  besides  these  cedar-root 
baskets,  they  also  made  baskets  from  the  bark  of  the  birch,  from  water  grasses, 
and  from  netted  cords,  spun  from  the  bark  of  the  cedar  tree.  These  last  they  still 
make  and  employ,  but  I  saw  no  specimen  of  the  birchbark  kind  among  them. 

The  Siciatl  had  two  kinds  of  bottles  for  storing  their  fish-oils,  called 
respectively  kwop't  tE  lam  and  pEaltcis.  The  former  was  constructed  from 
the  air-bladder  or  sounds  of  fish,  the  latter  from  the  bulbous  kelp  or  sea- 
weed (Macrocystis  pyrifera)  peculiar  to  the  Pacific  Coast.  For  domestic  purposes 
they  used  a  very  singular  detergent.  It  was  a  kind  of  tree-fungus,  called  by 
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them  Qatkaimonatc,  "  thunder-excrement."  As  many  of  the  women  use  it  still, 
I  was  able  to  secure  a  specimen.  In  appearance  it  looks  like  a  lump  of  dirty- 
white  under-baked  dough;  but  its  strong  saponaceous  qualities  make  it  an 
excellent  substitute  for  soap.1 

Puberty  Customs. 

In  puberty  rites  and  observances  no  two  of  our  Salish  tribes  seem  to  follow 
the  same  customs.  Among  the  Siciatl  the  pubescent  boy  or  girl  was  secluded 
from  the  rest  of  the  household  for  the  space  of  ten  days  in  a  cubicle  (kowitl),  built 
over  the  family  bed  in  the  interior  of  the  dwelling.  The  period  of  a  girl's 
seclusion  was  always  coincident  with  her  first  menses;  that  of  the  boy  was 
determined  by  the  breaking  of  his  voice,  by  the  appearance  of  hair  on  the  pubes, 
and  by  the  disappearance  of  the  hard,  pellet-like  substance  at  the  base  of  the 
nipple  of  the  mammary  gland.  If,  at  any  time,  the  boy  or  girl  desired  to  leave  the 
cubicle  for  any  purpose,  the  former  was  always  accompanied  by  three  old  men,  and 
the  latter  by  the  same  number  of  old  women.  The  occasion  of  their  seclusion  was 
taken  advantage  of  by  the  elders  to  instruct  them  in  the  several  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  man  and  womanhood.  They  were  made  to  eat  and  drink  very 
sparingly  throughout  the  whole  period  of  their  seclusion ;  the  object  of  this  on 
the  part  of  the  boy  being  to  fit  him  for  the  privations  of  the  hunter's  life,  and  to 
prevent  him  from  developing  a  lustful  temperament  and  interfering  with  other 
men's  wives.  On  the  part  of  the  girl,  it  was  to  prevent  her  from  becoming  a 
greedy  and  gluttonous  woman,  who  would  seek  to  rob  her  husband  of  the  choicest 
portions  of  their  food.  To  teach  them  industrious  habits  the  girl  was  employed  in 
plucking  the  needles  from  a  fir  branch  one  at  a  time,  or  in  picking  yarn  and  in 
spinning ;  the  boy  in  making  arrows  and  other  masculine  objects.  In  order  to 
make  sure  that  the  girl  drank  but  little  she  was  supplied  with  only  a  shell  of 
water  at  a  meal,  and  frequently  this  had  a  hole  pierced  through  it  for  the  purpose 
of  letting  the  water  leak  away.  Nor  must  she  put  even  this  small  receptacle  to 
her  mouth,  but  must  suck  the  water  up  through  a  small  tube  or  hollow  bone. 
A  girl's  first  period  is  called  qaiEqa,  the  succeeding  ones  sqaiEqa.  It  was 
customary  for  the  father  or  uncle  of  the  boy  or  girl  to  give  a  solomiltEs,  or  puberty 
feast,  at  this  time  to  mark  the  occasion.  If  no  feast  were  given,  their  friends  and 

1  Since  the  above  was  written,  a  paper  "  On  the  Anatomical  Characters  of  the  substance 
'Indian  Soap',"  written  by  Miss  M.  Dawson,  B.Sc.  (Lond.  and  Wales),  and  published  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Canadian  Institute,  has  come  into  my  hands.  According  to  Professor 
Macoun  the  substance  is  a  Polyporus  allied  to  P.  betulinus,  which  had  become  changed  by  its 
own  mycelium  into  punk.  Miss  Dawson  in  summing  up  her  paper  remarks,  "  As  regards  the 
nature  of  this  substance,  '  Indian  soap,'  the  general  arrangement  and  character  of  the  large 
colourless  hyphse  seem  to  support  Professor  Macoun's  conclusion  that  it  consists  of  a 
fructification  of  a  Polyporus.  .  .  .  The  whole  structure  has  obviously  been  much  changed 
liy  the  action  of  parasitic  hyphce,  so  that  we  may  perhaps,  with  justice,  conclude  that  it  consists 
of  some  large  fungus,  probably  of  the  Polyporus  type,  which  has  been  destroyed  by  two 
pUMitio  fungi.  ...  As  a  result,  degeneration  of  some  of  the  interwoven  hyphse  seems 
to  have  taken  place,  giving  rise  to  a  resinous  substance  to  whose  presence  the  characteristic 
saponaceous  feeling  is  due." 
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relatives  would  be  much  ashamed,  and  feel  lowered  in  the  eyes  of  the  rest  of  the 
tribe.  After  the  period  of  seclusion  of  the  girl  was  over,  she  was  thenceforward 
treated  as  a  woman.  Her  parents  presented  her  with  a  comb  and  a  pair  of  fire- 
tongs,  and  stones  for  heating  water,  and  other  household  utensils,  oiled  her  hair 
and  painted  her  eyebrows  and  cheeks  after  the  manner  of  women. 

Mortuary  Customs. 

These  customs  among  the  Siciatl  differed  somewhat  from  those  practised  by 
the  HalkomelEm  tribes. 

Dread  of  the  dead  was  apparently  not  so  strong  among  them  as  among  the 
River  tribes.  The  corpse  was  not  taken  out  of  the  house,  for  instance,  until  the 
time  of  burial,  usually  the  day  following  the  death.  It  was  prepared  for  burial  by 
four  or  five  old  men,  friends  of  the  relatives.  This  unusual  delay  in  the  disposal 
of  the  corpse  was  due  to  the  fact  that  these  old  men  had  to  go  apart  by  themselves, 
and  undergo  some  ceremonial  preparation,  before  they  handled  the  body.  The 
treatment  of  the  corpse  among  the  Siciatl  was  similar  to  that  among  the  tribes 
already  treated  of.  When  ready  for  disposal,  it  was  usually  placed  on  the  open 
ground  on  some  island  set  apart  for  this  purpose.  Since  their  conversion  to 
Christianity  the  Siciatl  have  gathered  up  all  these  old  corpses  and  their  remains 
and  buried  them  in  their  consecrated  grave-yards ;  somatological  material  is 
therefore  difficult  to  secure  among  this  tribe. 

Beliefs  and  Customs. 

The  Siciatl  believe  that  the  raven  foretells  the  death  of  anyone.  When  they 
see  him  sitting  on  the  branch  of  a  tree,  ruffling  his  feathers  and  croaking  dismally, 
they  believe  that  someone  among  them  will  shortly  die.  The  old  people  also  say 
that  he  gives  notice  of  the  approach  of  a  canoe  long  before  they  know  of  it. 

When  a  girl  is  undergoing  her  puberty  rites  she  must  not  eat  salmon,  or  there 
will  be  a  scarcity  of  this  fish  at  the  next  run. 

Survivors  of  dead  relatives  must  never  eat  salmon  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
run,  nor  enter  a  creek  where  salmon  are  found,  or  the  salmon  will  be  harmed.  A 
dead  body,  or  anything  in  connection  with  the  dead,  is  inimical  to  the  salmon. 

When  the  women  clean  the  first  salmon  of  the  season  they  must  avoid 
wrenching  off  the  neck.  They  are  permitted  to  do  this  only  with  the  later 

salmon. 

Times  and  Seasons. 

The  Siciatl  divided  their  year  into  twelve  portions,  which  correspond 
approximately  to  our  twelve  months.  The  moon  seems  to  have  held  a  very 
subordinate  part  in  these  divisions. 

The  year  (Silamin)  as  a  whole  was  reckoned  either  by  summers  or  by  winters, 
that  is  by  so  many  tEm  eyos,  "  fine  seasons,"  or  by  so  many  skwomai,  "  snows." 

The  seasons  (tEm)  are  Spring,  tEm  paiiya,  Summer,  tEm  eyos,  Autumn  (vacat), 
Winter,  tEm  tcim,  "cold  season  "  or  tEm  sotEtc. 
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Past  seasons,  or  years,  were  thus  expressed:— "  last  year,"  sprinEwotl ;  last 
summer,  tEm  eyos-otl ;  last  winter,  tEin  tcim-6tl,  etc. 

The  divisions  of  the  year  are  : — 
,1«  n  nary,    tEm  k'aikt,),  "eagle  "time,  so   called   because   the  eagle,  they  say, 

hatches  its  eggs  about  this  time. 

February,  tEm  nEm,  "  time  when  the  big  fish  lay  their  eggs." 

March,       tEm  satskai,         "  budding  time." 
April,         tEm  slem,  (from  lem,  name  of  a  large  migratory  bird  with  a  red 

breast,   and   long  neck  and   legs  (not  identified), 

which  stays  about  a  month  in  these  parts.) 
May,  tEm  tseoHtseoH,  "  The  Diver  (Loon),"  so  called  because  this  bird  begins 

to  make  its  nest  and  lay  about  this  time. 
June,          tEm  k'weEk'wEl,  "  salmon-berry  "  time. 
July,          tEm  saiuq,  "  red-cap  "  time   (the  "  red-cap  "   is   a  species  of   wild 

raspberry  of  this  region). 

August,      tEm  taka,  "  salal-berry  "  time. 

September,  tEm  ok'walEnuH,  "  time  when  the  fish  stop  running." 
October,       tEm  palk-al'nuH,  "  time  when  the  leaves  fade." 
November,  tEm  Qasetcin,       "  time  when  the  fish  leave  the  streams." 
December,  tEm  kwito,  "  time  when  the  raven  lays  his  eggs." 

The  Siciatl  seem  to  have  no  special  terms  for  the  quarters  as  such,  but 
specialize  the  winds  coming  from  them,  thus  :  North  wind,  tolumEla  ;  south  wind, 
k'aiwaluk ;  west  wind,  tlallcaluk  ;  east  wind,  kecaluk. 

ARCHEOLOGY. 

The  archaeological  remains  within  the  Siciatl  boundaries  differ  in  some 
interesting  features  from  those  already  described  in  other  centres.  Speaking 
broadly,  they  may  be  divided  into  three  classes,  viz.,  midden-heaps,  cairns,  and 
fishing  works.  With  respect  to  the  first,  they  are  to  be  found  throughout  the 
whole  territory,  wherever  a  suitable  camping  ground  is  found.  Some  of  them  are 
comparatively  modern,  and  of  no  great  extent,  and  are  clearly  old  camps  of  the 
present  tribes.  Others  belong  no  less  clearly  to  a  more  remote  period,  and  were 
formed,  here  as  elsewhere,  by  races  antecedent  to  the  Salish.  Some  of  the  largest 
and  oldest  trees  of  the  district  are  found  growing  over  them,  their  roots  gripping 
the  midden-mass,  and  extending  throughout  it,  thus  plainly  showing  that  they  have 
sprung  up  there  since  the  camp  was  abandoned,  which,  in  some  cases,  must  have 
lifi'ti  al  least  half  a  millennium  ago.  These  midden-heaps  do  not  differ  in  any 
essential  features  from  those  already  described  by  me,  except  that  1  found  none  so 
large  and  extensive  as  those  on  the  banks  of  the  Lower  Eraser  and  the  shores  of 
1'uget  Sound;  and  as  far  as  my  necessarily  restricted  examination  went,  they 
appear  to  be  rather  poor  in  relics.  I  secured  a  few  arrow  and  spear-heads,  some 
broken  slate  knives  of  the  crescentic  pattern,  characteristic  of  this  region,  an 
imperfect  pestle-hammer,  and  a  few  other  specimens.  The  means  at  my  disposal 
did  not  permit  of  extensive  investigations. 
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Concerning  the  second  class  of  remains,  the  cairns,  I  am  unable  to  speak 
positively  of  the  number  and  extent  of  these.  The  natives  appear  to  know 
nothing  of  them,  or  where  they  are  to  be  found.  Those  that  came  under  my 
observation  are  situated  on  the  summit  of  a  mountain  overlooking  Fender  Harbour 
and  the  waters  of  the  Strait.  This  mountain  is  about  twelve  hundred  feet  above 
sea  level.  Its  summit  is  open  and  terrace-like  and  almost  devoid  of  soil.  From 
the  top  an  extensive  outlook  may  be  had  of  the  waters  of  the  Strait.  It  is  very 
probable  that  other  mountain-tops  or  slopes  in  the  Siciatl  territories  contain 
similar  remains. 

These  structures  differ  from  those  found  in  the  HalkomelEm  territory,  chiefly 
in  the  fact  that  they  are  composed  wholly  of  stone,  and  in  this  respect  are  similar 
to  some  of  those  found  on  the  southern  half  of  Vancouver  Island.  The  preliminary 
steps  in  the  formation  of  these  sepulchres  were  the  same  as  those  employed  in  the 
formation  of  the  burial  mounds  or  tumuli.  An  enclosure  of  varying  dimensions 
was  first  formed  by  means  of  a  wall  of  stones  or  boulders,  set  sometimes  close 
together,  at  others  at  some  distance  apart.  This  boundary  in  the  HalkomelEm 
area  was  invariably  rectangular  in  form.  On  this  mountain,  on  the  contrary,  it 
varies  from  a  proximately  true  circle  to  an  oval.  Within  the  enclosure  thus 
formed  the  corpse  was  set  down  in  the  middle  and  covered  over  with  a  huge  pile 
of  rocks  and  thus  left.  It  is  not  easy  to  estimate  the  age  of  these  mountain  tombs. 
All  one  can  say  is  that  they  are  not  modern.  Such  as  were  examined  contained 
no  visible  remains  of  any  kind.  That  they  belong  to  a  comparatively  distant  past 
is  clear  from  the  fact  that  the  modern  Indians  declare  that  they  know  nothing  of 
them,  and  that  their  method  of  disposing  of  their  dead  before  the  advent  of  the 
missionary  was  to  place  them  on  certain  of  the  islets  in  the  inlets  and  arms  of  the 
Strait.  This  we  know  they  did ;  for  the  remains  of  bodies  so  disposed  of  have  been 
found  on  the  islands. 

Personally  I  am  disposed  to  regard  these  mountain  tombs  or  cairns,  as  I  do 
the  tumuli  of  the  HalkomelEm  area,  as  the  remains  of  a  prae-Salishan  people. 

With  respect  to  the  third  class  of  remains,  the  fishing  works  or  stations,  Siciatl 
traditions  make  the  Salisli  culture-hero  or  demi-god,  QeqKls,  the  author  of  them. 
I  am  unable  to  say  how  many  of  these  fishing-stations  may  be  found  in  the  Siciatl 
territory ;  I  have  knowledge  only  of  that  at  the  mouth  of  a  small  stream  near 
Fender  Harbour.  This  stream  drains  a  chain  of  small  lakes  which  were  a  favourite 
spawning-ground  of  the  salmon,  and  its  mouth  lends  itself  admirably  to  the 
formation  of  the  kind  of  traps  we  find  here.  It  is  not  the  ordinary  barrier  or  weir 
stretching  across  the  mouth  of  the  river  which  impedes  the  ascent  of  the  salmon 
and  causes  them  to  congregate  in  great  numbers  at  the  foot,  but  a  series  of  lateral 
pockets  or  traps  made  of  stone  walls  at  one  side  of  the  stream,  into  which,  by  a 
series  of  channels  or  flumes,  the  fish  are  forced  by  the  tide  in  their  endeavours  to 
ascend  the  stream  to  their  spawning-grounds.  At  the  ebb  of  the  tide  these  pockets 
are  practically  drained,  and  the  capture  of  the  fish  is  an  easy  matter. 

These  traps  are  interesting  in  themselves  as  well  as  from  the  fact  that  they 

I  2 
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illustrate  admirably  the  skill  of  the  native  races  in  adapting  means  to  ends.  The 
builder  of  this  fishing  station  was  demonstrably  a  man  of  resources  and  ability,  but 
whether  of  the  Salish  stock  or  of  some  other,  it  is  now  impossible  to  determine. 

TRADITIONS. 

TE  SkEniEtl. 
The      Beaver. 

TK    QamemanEs     eE     tlE    slyak<jaus    eE    fta       ema9-et       meman    stomic. 
An          old-man        and     his       wife-his      and  also    grandson-their     young        man. 

Qak't'  sly&kcaUB,  kum     skats          kwEs-yak<jauEms.          Ne  a  tE   piila   skelt   kum 
No       wife-his,    then  desired-he   that-he  might-take-a-wife.      Upon     a  certain    day       then 

te    so      emac   tEtset   a   tE  stolo.    te     tlalet     soso,   kum   te  soqtas   tE   kwitlem. 
he  went  walking    near    to  the  river,     he  continued  going,    then    lie     saw       a      smoke. 

te-tloms  sos        kwEtas,       te    soqtas    otlkai    tlEstlanai  astuy    il  tE    tlumstan,  el 
he        went    to-investigate,   he       saw       snake          girl          inside      the          house,      fine 

slilnai,     stoqwet      aiyubic   tla-tlom  slanai  otlkai.      Te-tloms  kwals    tE    stomic : 
woman,    exceedingly    beautiful       that       woman    snake.  He          spoke     the      man : 

"  ctciilim    tcE    kwalewon    wa-yakijuamec.-an  ? "       Te-tloms     kwals      tlEstlanai : 
"what       you          think  if-marry-you-1 1 "  She          answers    youngwoman  : 

"Qa-tcan      Qa-tcauq      nE-sqdtl-auq,      qeqisol       tE       kElom,       pek-       tuk'wllas, 
"  not-I  not-you  I-like-you,  squint        the          eye,  broad  belly, 

k-aiak'aik-auqauq     tE     Icin    maistoml-tcin."       Te-tloms     scJs     tluk     tE    meman 
short-arms  and     feet        dislike-you-I."  He  went     out      the      young 

stomic,    te      so     amewit    a     tE     ulawems,    te    aqEq    a    tE      laas,     te    qauEm. 
man,       he    went       home       to     the    house-his,     he      lay     on    the    bed-liis,    he       cried. 

Te-tloms     s'walatet     E-tlE  selas :  "  ctcalim-tcuq,  emac  ? 

She  asking        of-his    grandmother-hia :     "  what's-the-matter-with-you,    grandson  ? 

AsHute   qaqawom  ? "      "  KakayawEtlsaim,    tcala 1,    titiltEl-tolawos    tcin-kwa, 

Why  crying  ? "  "  She-called-me,        grandmother,         small-eyed  I 

tciiia 1,         pek'-laiuvl        tcin-kwa,         tcala 1,       tcetcistcis        nil        tcuya 

grandmother,        broad-bellied  I,  grandmother,  arms  very        short 

tcin-kwa — 1-1 1." 

I." 

[Each  of  these  sentences  is  repeated  three  times  in  the  story.     The  youth  is 
supposed  to  be  crying  as  he  utters  them.] 

Te-tloma    qauEin    tlE  selas.  •'  Nf-il-au  otlkai       haya 

She  weeps      his   grandmother-his.      "  Had-I-been-there-when    snake     thus-said 

kwKs-kak;iivK\vut     tetos      kwan       emaq.        ctciilfm-tcalEp      ustElap-qaqauEm  ? " 
I-would-have-killed        her  my        grandson.        wherefore-you         you-continue-crying  ? " 

Tt't  Imns  qauEm  tlal  tE    stomic.     Tetloms      ots  ci'-samuktl,       kum  tetloins 

He  cries       still  the      man.  She        calls-up  invisible-rain-clouds,    then          it 

1  This  particle  cl  plays  an  important  part  in  the  Siciatl  dialect,  It  is  used  in  a  variety 
of  constructions.  Its  chief  function  is  to  mark  that  which  is  absent  and  invisible.  It  is 
employed  here  to  indicate  that  the  storm  came  on  suddenly  without  warning. 
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kutL     tE     samuktl,       aiyi'm         ctcitl        telatc.       TE    stolo        tesfiluq          tE 
came    the     rain-cloud,    very-heavy    rain-storm      arose.         The     river    it- washed -away     the 

tlumstans    tlE    otlkai    slanai.          tesEluq  otlkai,    te     tlalsam-nomot   Etla 

house-her     the     snake     woman,    it-washed-away  (the)   snake,     she       saved-herself      by-a 

sesitalin      sesla.          Te    teat      kwal      tlE   slanai : — "  Aistome-tcin    kElau ! "     Te 
grounded    small-tree.      She   now   called-out   the    woman  : — "  Love-you      I        beaver  ! "     He 

kwal    tE   kElau :  "  Qa-tcauq  nEsqatlauq."     Tetloms  k'ols  tlE  otlkai.     Kuins  hois, 
replies  the  beaver  :     "  Not-you       I-like-you."  She       died    the    snake.         No      more. 

The  Beaver. 

Once  upon  a  time  an  old  man  and  his  wife  lived  together  with  their 
grandson,  a  young  man.  He  was  unmarried  and  very  much  desired  a  wife. 
Upon  a  certain  day  he  went  out  for  a  walk  near  the  river.  Ho  walked  on  for 
some  time  and  presently  he  saw  some  smoke  ascending  and  went  forward  to 
investigate.  On  getting  nearer  he  perceived  a  house,  inside  of  which  was  a  young 
snake  woman.  She  was  a  very  fine  woman,  exceedingly  beautiful  was  that  snake 
woman.  He  accosted  her  thus :  "  What  do  you  think  of  the  idea  of  becoming 
my  wife  ? "  The  young  woman  answered,  "  I  couldn't  think  of  marrying  you.  I 
don't  like  squint-eyed,  broad-bellied  men,  with  short  arms  and  feet.  Go  away,  I 
dislike  you."  Thus  dismissed,  the  young  man  went  out  and  started  homewards 
for  his  own  house.  When  he  got  there  he  threw  himself  on  his  bed  and  cried 
bitterly.  His  grandmother,  seeing  him,  asked  what  was  the  matter,  and  why  he 
was  crying.  "  Oh,  grandmother,"  he  sobbed  out,  "  she  called  me  cross-eyed  and 
big-bellied,  and  taunted  me  with  my  short  arms  and  legs."  The  grandmother 
wept  in  sympathy,  and  said,  "  If  I  had  been  there,  my  grandson,  when  she  called 
yoa  these  ill  names  I  would  have  killed  her.  But  don't  cry  any  more,  I  will 
punish  her."  Thereupon  she  calls  upon  the  invisible  rain-clouds.  Soon  they 
appeared  and  a  heavy  rain-storm  arose.  The  river  rose  rapidly,  and  in  a  short 
time  washed  away  the  house  of  the  snake  woman  and  also  the  snake  herself,  who 
was  only  saved  from  immediate  drowning  by  clinging  to  the  roots  of  a  small  tree. 
In  her  peril  she  cries  out  to  the  beaver,  "  Oh,  Beaver,  I  love  you."  Beaver  replies, 
"  But  I  don't  love  you,"  and  left  her  to  her  fate.  The  water  continuing  to  rise, 
she  was  presently  drowned. 

TE  WokwEnatcEm  Ita   tE  SttfmtEm. 
The  Wolf  and  the       Wren. 

Te    so       emac    tE  st^mtEm  stEtset  a    tE  kotlko,  te     tlalst      soso,  kum  te 
He   went  walking   the     wren          near     to   the     sea,       he  continued  going,  then   he 

soqtas  tlE  kwEnis    skolyet.      Te      so      tla  tas,    tEelesot       a   tE    kwatamEl5ms. 
perceived  a      whale    lying-dead.     He  went  up  to     it,     he  clambered  on  to  the       side-its. 

Te      seletas     tlE  tlatctEns,  tetelEm  kwEs  te    so     emac :  "  nEsqatl     kwens      soqt 
He  searched-for  his   knife-his,      singing        as    he  went  walking  :  "  I  wish   that-I  could  find 

tlEn  tlatctEn  ts' !  ts' !        kwens       kwoqt  tlE  kwEnis  ts'  !  ts'  ! " 
my      knife  so-that-I-could  cut-up  the   whale." 

\This  is  repeated  three  times  in  the  story.] 
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Kum  kEq    tE  skalmmq,  stlumis,  ne  a  tE        ta-temliiq         kanam-et  taset  tE 
Then  many  the      people,      crowds,    on    the  other-side  (of  water)   hear-they    those  the 

stE'mtEm  tetelEm  ne  e  a   tE  ta-temiuq  te-tloms  kwinats-et  tE  snukQitl-et,  te-tl5ms 
wren       singing  there  on  the   other-side         they        take-they    the  canoes-their,        they 

sowet  kwE-temluq,   te     s6qtas-et    tlE  kwtfnis.      Te-tloms  kwoqset  aukQ,    Qak't' 
go-they        across,         they  perceive-they  the     whale.  They          cut-up       all,          none 

s'na  tlE  sttfmtErn.     Te   so    tE  stEmtEin  y^lcen.     KWES  te  soqtas  tlE  tlatctEns.     Te 
his   the      wren.          He  goes  the      wren          back.        When  he  found    the   knife-his.       He 

so     tas   a  tE  sQEnes,  sos  tlE  kw£nis,  tuiyEt  tlE  socl          can.  Te  kwin-nuq- 

went  there  to  the    game,  gone  the    whale,       only      a   tiny  bone  (was  left).      He          took-it. 

uas.     Te-tloms   sos  tclmlEkwop,  te  hewetas  tE  cau.      Te  k'wEl  tE  can,  te-tl5ms 
He         went   built-a-fire,     he  put-iii-fire  the  bone.      He  cooked  the  bone,         he 

skomSts.       Te  tcE"tas    Etla    tlatctEns  stEset  a  tE  muksEns.      Te  tcEt-nuq-uas  tE 
"  mouthed  "-it.    He   cut-it  with-his  knife-his    close    to  the   nose-his.       He          cut-it         the 

muksEns   te   kwutL     pElEin.         StEqwet   q£tlitl    tE    stE'mtEm,   te    nEmacac    tE 
nose-his      it      came   hanging-down.     Greatly   distressed  the        wren,         he  threw-away  the 

cau.     Te-tloms  kwaiec,  te    so     emac   a   tE  (jetcim,  sallakaim  tE  muksEns.     Sos 
bone.          He        stood-up,  he  went  walking  to  the  woods,      dangling   the   nose-his.   Going-on 

te   soqtas  tE  tcltcim,  te-tloms  s5s  tlE  tas.     Te  soqtas  tE  stomic  s'aqai(j  stEset  a    tE 
he  perceives  a      fire,  he        goes   to     it.       He     saw       a      man       lying       near     to   the 

tcltcim.     Te  soqtEm  tE  st^mtEm  te-tloms  kwals  tE  stomic :       "  emac       nE-siafya." 
•  fire.          He    seeing  the     wren,  he  says  the     man  :    "  Walk-forward  my-friend." 

Ta-tlom  stomic  stEqvvet  qus  tE    y^niss.      Te-tloms   kwills    ta-tl5m   stomic :    "  0 
That         man          very       sore  the  tooth-his.  He          speaks       that          man :         "  O 

tE-miwil  nE-siaiya,  stEqwet  qus  tE-nE  ydnis."     Te-tloms    kwEtet     tlE  stEmtEm. 
you         my-friend        very      sore      my       tooth."  He       examined-it   the        wren. 

Te-tloms  kwals  tE  stEintEin :    "  0  nE-siaiya  Qa  winakwEs  tE    skwoi."     Te-tloms 
He  said    the       wren:        "O    my-friend   not       severe       the   sickness.''          He 

kwals     tE  stE'mtEm          "  tlatleu-sqatlet          tE-nEsena  muksEn."  Te-tloms  kwiils 
continues  the       wreu     "  very-difFerent-matter-to-cure        my  nose."  He        replied 

tE  atomic  :  "  O  nE-siaiya  Qa     sqatlatas,     lacma-tcin  skwa  tE  muksEn."     Te-tloms 
the    man  :       "  O  my-friend  not  hard-to-cure-it,    heal        I       will  your     nose."  He 

sos   tE  stEintEin,  te  kwinatEtn  tlE  tlatctEns,  to   so   tla-tas  tE  stomic,  te     watatas 
went  the      wren,       he         took         the  knife-his,    he  went  over-to  the  man,     he  wrenched-out 

iStlE     tlatctEns   tE  y^nis    tla     stomic.     Te   qaiEm  tE  stomic,  te-tloms   kwaiec 
with-his    knife-his     the   tooth  of -the      man.        He    laughs   the      man,  he        stood-  up 

tE-tEnftl,  te    so    tla-tas  tE  st^mtEm,  te  kwfnatas  tE  muksEn    tla    stEmtEm,  tE 
he,          he  went   over-to  the        wren,       he        took        the      nose       of-the        wren,       he 

tluk'wamatas.    Te-tldnis  sSwet    emf'wac.      hois, 
made-it-whole.          They      go-they  walking-off.     Finis. 

The  Wolf  and  the  Wren. 

Once  upon  a  time,  Wren  was  walking  near  the  beach  when  he  perceived  a 
whale  lying  dead.     He  approached  it,  and  clambered  up  on  one  side,  and  searched 
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for  his  knife  to  cut  it  up.  Not  finding  it,  he  sings  to  himself,  "  I  wish  that  I 
could  rind  my  knife ;  I  wish,  I  wish,  I  wish  that  I  could  find  my  knife,  so  that  I 
might  cut  up  this  whale."  Now  it  happened  that  there  were  a  great  many  people 
on  the  other  side  of  the  water,  and  they  heard  Wren  singing  his  song.  Thereupon 
they  take  their  canoes  and  cross  over  to  his  side.  In  the  meantime  Wren  goes 
home  to  look  for  his  knife.  When  the  people  arrived  on  the  beach,  they  saw  the 
whale  and  set  to  work  at  once  to  cut  it  up.  They  Look  away  every  bit  of  it. 
leaving  none  for  Wren.  When  he  got  back  with  his  knife,  he  found  the  whale 
gone  and  nothing  left  but  a  tiny  morsel  of  bone.  This  he  picked  up,  and  when 
he  had  made  a  fire,  he  roasted  it.  When  it  was  cooked,  he  put  it  into  his  mouth 
with  one  end  of  it  sticking  out.  Taking  his  knife,  he  sought  to  cut  it  off  close  to 
his  nose,  and  in  doing  so,  cut  the  point  of  his  nose  off  so  that  it  hung  down. 
Greatly  distressed  at  his  mishap,  he  threw  away  the  bone  and  started  off  into  the 
woods  with  his  nose  dangling  before  him.  When  lie  had  gone  a  little  way,  he 
perceived  a  fire,  and,  on  approaching  it,  saw  a  man  lying  near.  When  the  man 
saw  Wren,  he  cried  out,  "  Come  forward,  my  friend,  come  forward."  Now  the 
man  was  suffering  very  much  from  toothache,  and  said  to  Wren,  "  Oh,  my  friend, 
my  tooth  is  very  sore."  Wren  examined  the  man's  tooth  and  said,  "  Oh,  my 
friend,  you  are  not  very  ill.  Your  tooth  is  nothing  to  my  nose."  But  the  man 
replies,  "  Your  case  is  not  very  hard,  my  friend,  I  will  soon  heal  your  nose." 
Wren  then  took  his  knife,  went  over  to  the  man  and  quickly  wrenched  out  the 
aching  tooth  with  his  knife.  The  man  was  greatly  relieved,  got  up,  and  went 
over  to  Wren,  and  taking  his  nose  in  his  hand,  set  it  in  its  place,  and  immediately 
it  became  whole.  They  then  separated,  each  going  off  in  the  opposite  direction. 

TE   Slaryak  SQaQiam. 
The      Sun  Myth. 

NEtcali   QamamanEs  nl  tE  mrinas,  tEmicnali  tE  siyalskgaus.1     TE  swawEl5s 
One  old-man       had   a     son-his,          two         the      wines-his.         The      youth 

palat  tcatcatetlEm.2     Ksq-ali3  tE    skumakums,   kum  tloms4  sos  kla  tE  siya,  kum 
always        hunting.  Many     the  companions-his,  then        he       goes    to     a    tree,    then 

tloms  l^metas,  tloms  Qatuks  tE  siya  te-tloms    h5no<jots    tE  skumakums,  te  kwasas 
he      kicks-it,        it        burns  the  tree       they      gather-round  the  companions-his,  it  warms 

tatnenis.     Kum  tc   so  emewEc,   to      soqtaset     tE     skwetLai     eE   tE  hoplt.     Te 
all-of-them.     Then  they  go    walking,  they  perceive-they  a  mountain-goat  and    a    deer.       He 

to90tEm  TlEyEkoskin  tE     skwetLai     eE   tE  hoplt,  te  Qainuquas  auk'Q. 

shot  (did)  TlEyEkoskin  (youth's  name)  the  mountain-goat  and  the   deer,    he  killed-them     all. 

Te-tloms  s5s  tE   skumakums,   yactaset  tE     skwetLai      eE   tE  hoplt,  te         so 

They       go  the  companions-his,  they  pack  the  mountain-goat  and  the  deer,  they  come  (to  the) 

.caiiwau.     Te  kwaEtEm  TlEyskockin  tlE  slyacins  ne  a  tE  tat-kwat   tlE    stolo.    Te 
heach.         He     left  (did)    TlEyEkoekin       his   pack-his  on    the  far  bank      of-the  river.     He 

s5   ainewit  a  tE  thimstans,  te  tdlwitas  tE     mEns  :         "  Ma,      kw6-tcin5-kwatan 
went    home     to  the    house-his,    he  informed  the  father-his  :  "  Father  (said  he),     I          left 

tlE  siyacin  a  tE  tat-kwat    tlE   stolo."     Te-tloms  sos      kwaiec     tE  QamemanEs,  te 
a       pack     on  the  far  hank      of-the  river."  He        went  he-stood-up  the       old-man,       he 
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so     emac,    kwinatas  tE  siyacins,       sotl        tE  niEnas,  te  yactEm  a  tE  Q&memanXB, 
went  walking,  he-took-it  the  pack-his,  belonging-to  the  son-his,  he  packing    the        old-man, 

te    so  yilcin,  te    sotas   a  tE  onkats   tlE  stolo,   te   tuk'       tlukasas,      te  poks  tE 
he  goes  back,     he   reached  the      centre   of-the  river,     it     broke  pack-saddle-his,  it    fell    the 

siyacins    a    tE  sewots,  te    kwinatas,    te   kwinatas,    te    kwinatas. 
pack-his  into  the  water,   he  clutches-at-it,  he  clutches-at-it,  he  clutches-at-it. 

(The  repetition  here  marks  the  old  man's  efforts  to  recover  his  pack.) 

Kum  te   sotas  ti,  tE  tlup  sewots,  kwokwol  tE  QamemanEs.    Te  kwo-sEluq4  tE 
Then  he  reached   the     deep     water,      drowned    the      old-man.          He   floats-away   the 

QamemanEs,  te  kwutL       tua  kweuktlai         stEqwet          el       kweuktlai,   te 

old-man,       he  became  changed-into  a-piece-of-wood  an-exceedingly  pretty  piece-of-wood,  he 

sotas   a-tE-pala    swiya,    te  soqtEm   a  tE  kfiq  skalmluq.     "  StEqwet       el         tlE 
reached    another     country,   he       saw       there   many      people.  "  Very      handsome  that 

kweuktlai,"  te    kwinatEm      EtlE      nEtcall   slanai,    te    costwas  a   tE 

piece-of-wood "  (said  one),  she        took  it       with-her        one       woman,   she    carried-it  to  the 

tlumstans,    sotewon    tlE    slanai :     "  nE-k'wast   skwa     wE-etltEn-an,"    te    kwutL 
house-her,      she-thinks    the     woman  :       "  my-plate     will-be         when-eat-I,"        it      became 

tlEVwom,  kum  te  etltEn  tlE  slanai,  te  kwin&taa  tlE  kweuktlai,    te      c,ealetas 
dark,         then   she     ate       the  woman,  she       took         the  piece-of-wood,  she  placed-upon-it 

tE  setltEns,  te        QaQOQEs         kum      kwo6     aukQ  tE  setltEns,  te   kwinatas   tlE 
the   food-her,    it  was-a-little-while    then    elsewhere     all      the   food-her,   she      seized       she 

kweuktlai      nEmacas,     te  so  umkwat  tlE  kweuktlai     a  tE  onyans  tE  tlumstans, 
piece-of-wood  threw-it-away,  it  fell     down     the  piece-of-wood  in  the  eentre-of  the    house-her, 

te  k-wak'at  tlE    kweuktlai,   te   kwutL        tuQ          memans,   te-tloms 

it  began-to-cry-like-a-baby  the   piece-of-wood,  it    became  changed-into  a-little-child,       she 

sos     kwiiieltas,  te     tlotlotas,     mos    sk'i?lt    kum  te  kwutL   tl-otomic,    emac   te 
went  (&)  took-it-up,  she  brought-it-up,  four  days-only  then  he   became     a-big-man,  walking  he 

so    amewit  a  tE  ulawims,  te  soqtas  tE  m^nas,  te  nopiwoiiEiu          acislats  tE 

went     home     to  the  house-his,  he     saw     the  son-his,  he     meditates     to-take-revenge-upon  the 

menas.      Te-tloms      so,       kwaiec,     te     so    a    tE    salnetc    tE   siya,   tf1       watc 
aon-his.  He          went,   he-stood-up,   he    went  to   the    back-of      a     tree,    he     defecates 

nea-ta-tlom,  te  otlotas  tlE       watc :          "  el     kwEs      tilQ    skweEkwalkwilac  WE- 
there,        he  instructs  his  ordure  (thus) :  "  Good  that-you  become        little-birds         when 

kwutl>as  skwa   tcEnE-mtfna."    Te     so      yu     tE  QamemanEs,  te   tautas  tE  mKiias  : 
he-comes    shall          niy-son."  He  went  home   the       old-man,        he   says-to   the   son-his  : 

"  MEna,    stEqwet      ei      tlE  skweEkwfilkwilac  kw55-soqt-an  ne  a  tcE  siya."     "  O," 
"Son,     exceedingly  pretty  the          little-birds          just-now-saw-I    in  yonder   tree."       "  O," 

te    sot     tE  niKnas.     Te  kwinatas  tE   sink's   CE   tE  haiyaiEtans,  kum  te-tloms  sos, 
he  replies  the  son-his.      He      took       the  bow-his  and  the    arrows-his,     then        he     set-out, 

te  soqtas  tlE  skweEkwalwilac,  te  totsotas  a  tE  haiyaiEtans,  kum  Qa  stcalilmus  kum 
he     saw      the         little-birds,         he      ahot       the      arrows-his,      then  not        able  then 

tots-mlq-uas,  kum  te   so    tE  siya    a  tE     kwatam,  kum  te  teat  kwin-nuq-uas  tlE 
to-shoot-thera,    then     it  went  the  tree  up-to-the       sky,       then    he   now       seized-theni       the 
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skweEkwalkwilac ;     te     kwutL  toQ  watc ;     te   matau  tE   tcalics ; 

little-birds ;  they    became  transformed-back-to     ordure ;     he     shook  the  hands-his ; 

te-tloms  yiltlatcems,  kum  Qa  stcalamus  kum  soqtas  ci-qutluk'.      Te-tloms  qauEms 
he         looked-down,   then  not         able         then    to-see  down-below.  He  cries ; 

te-tloms       sos  eleqot  a  tE  kwatam  ;  te  soqtas  tE  kwatam ;    te  stEqwet   el 

he      went-up-to  (the)     top    to  the  sun-land  ;    he     saw      the  sun-land  ;     it      very       fine 

swiya ;    te       so         emac,     te   kanam-nuq-uas      ckwameQim,      te   soqwitas,   te 
country ;    he   went-on    walking,    he  heard-it  a-knocking-sound,   he   went-near,    he 

soqtas    tE  tEm'cinall  Qamemanes,  aukQ-alT  tapos ;  te   tuk'aic ;     te  kwinatas 
perceived  the        two          old-women,          both      blind  ;    he  sits-down  ;  she  takes-it  (the  food) 

te       yatas       tlE    tatkops7 ;     te    kwmatEm    a    tE   swawElos ;    te   walastEn   tlE 
she     passes-it-to   her   companion ;     it        is-taken       by    the        youth  ;        she        asks         the 

QamernanEs :  "  Qa-tcuq  kwin-nuq  ? "     "  Qa."  Te-tloms  kwals    tlE 

old-woman  :     "  Not-you        get-it  ? "  "  No "  (the  other  replies).  She      questions  the 

(This  incident  is  repeated  three  times.) 

nEtcali  QamemanEs :  "  Nowi'la      emats  ? "  "  e."  Te-tloms  kwinats 

one        old- woman  :     "  Are-you  my -grandson  ? "     "  Yes  "  (he  replies).  He  takes 

tE    ste'lmuqs,     te  k'Elaces    a      tE  sewotl  tE  saliya,  te  tletostas  tE  QamemanEs. 
the  medicine-his,   he       puts       into   the    water    the  leaves,    he    sprinkles  the     old-women. 

Te-tloms    skwMarns     tE  QamemanEs.     Te-tloms     sos       emac    tlal    tE  swawElos ; 
They      open-their-eyes  the    old-women.  He        went-on  walking  again  the     youth  ; 

fce   soqtas      ti-stolo,      kEq  tcalictEn,  te  kwinatas  tE  skopcins,  te  nsmacEs  a 

he  perceives  a-large-river,  many    salmon  (there),  he         took          a       leg-hair,    he     threw-it  on 

tE  swfya,  te-tloms  kwutL   spa  stEqwet  kluk"  swentai  EtlE  Qai'lEm ;   te  kwinatas 
the  ground,        it         began-to  grow     very       strong       like      unto-a     line  ;        he        took 

tE   tEm'cinakwom,8   te     so     yilacestwas   a    tE   QamemanEs,    te     saiyustas     a   tE 
two-pieces,          he   went     back-again     to   the     old-women,       he   showed-them     the 

tEm'cinakwom,  te  tautas  tE  QamemanEs :  "  stEqwet  kEq  tcalictEn  a     tcE     stolo." 
two-pieces,        he      told     the     old-women  :        "  very      many     salmon     in  yonder    river." 

Te-tl5ms  snats  tE  QamemanEs:  "nEatEla   ti    EtlE   swoltEn  ! "     Te-tloms   kwals   tE 
He          bids   the   old- women  :        "  make     this  into-a        net  ! "  Tliey        reply    the 

QamemanEs,  tceyemtaset  tE  swawElds,  te-t!5ms  kwals  tE  QamemanEs  :  "  0,    emats, 
old-women,      thank-they    the      youth,          they          say    the   old-women  :      "  O,  grandson, 

ef         kwEs    Qa  squtlas  tcE  kwalawon,  so-tuq     kwa-yu      EtcE  iilawim,  soqt-tuq 
it-is-good  that-you  not  sorrow  your      mind,        go-yon  absent-home  to-your   house,      see-you 

kwa-tcE    mtfna  eE  tlE  siyak^u."      Te-tl5ms       nes         kai'e     tE  swawElos  a   tE 
absent-your     son       &  your       wife."  He        contented  remains  the      youth       at  the 

tlumstans  tE  QamemanEs.     Te   hoi   tE  kwenas  sk'elt  kum  te  kwal  tlE  QamemanEs  : 
hmise-of     the    old-women.         It  passed  a        few        days    then  she  said   the     old-woman  : 

"  Weyila,      emats      k'lom    skwa    Es-s5      yu."         Te-tloms         wEk'Et-et          tlE 
"  Haste,      grandson,      now       shall     you-go    home."  They        opened-a-trap-door    the 

QamemanEs  tE  stEset  a    tE  tcltcim-mall.'     Te-tl5ms  kwinats  tE   ti-katca,       te 
old-women          close        to   the       fire-place.  They  take         a  large-basket,    they 

nfiwicas   emats,    te-tloms  k'aisets  tE  Qailim,  te  yootas  tE   emats' :  "  Qa-tauq 

put-in     grandson,      they      fasten-on  the     line,     they  warn  the  grandson  (thus) :  "don't-you 
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wawak-w6sEm10-auq  we  Em  kafas  tE    katca,  yekwec,6t-tcuq  kum  tlfil-tcuq"     kwa 
uncover-yourself       should     stop  the   basket,     just-shake-you     then    again-you     presently 

so         pElEm."         Te       tlalEt  sos5         kum  kwoEm6  kaiye,     te 

go-on    descending."       He   commences    to-deseend     when   down-some-distance      he-stops,   he 

yekwecot  kum  Qa  kstltas     ptflEm  ;     to     wakwdssm,         te-tloms       sos  Emytflt  il 
rolls-about   but   not  proceed   to-descend  ;  he  uncovers-his-face,  he  (thereupon)  goes  back-up  to 

tE    kwatEm.      Te-tloms    6tlot-et,  te-tloms       nuweyet        tlal  ;      te     otlotas    tE 
the    sun-land.  They        scold-him,        they       put-him-in-they   again  ;    they    instruct   the 

emats  :  "  Toi  wE-kanam-nuQ-auq  c!12-skekak-  kum  teat  wakwosEm-tcuq." 

grandson  (thus)  :    "Only      when-hear-it-you          some-crow      then    now     uncover-yourself." 

Te  swenani  steQas  tE        sQunal-et       £tlE  selas.  Te  kanam-nilQ-as  tls 

He     like-as        did      the  instructions-their  of-his  grandmother-his.      He          heard-it          the 

skekak',  kum  te  teat       wakwosEm.        Te-tloms    sos          yitltwas          tE    katca 
crow,        then    he  now   uncovered-his-face.          He          went  running-round-with  the   basket 

a       ti      swiya,        hoi       kwo-tlom    sos  01  tE  katca.      Te-tloms   sos 

over    this    country,   this-done,         that        went   out-of-sight   the   basket.  He         starts 

emac     tE  swawElos,  te   soqtas    tlE  siyakcaus   yacitas   tE   mEnas  ;    te    kwiil     tE 
walking  the      youth,       he  perceives   his      wife-his      carrying  the    son-his  :    he  calls-out  the 

meman  :       "  Ta  !      te    kwo-kwutL   tE     ma."  "  To  s5s."  "  tE  ma 

little-one  :    "  Mother  !    he       is  coming      the  father."     "  Be  quiet  "  (she  bids  him).       "  Father 

kwo-kwutL"1'  te   teat  yilklatcEui  tlE      tans,        te  soqtas  tE     swakatss 

is-com  ing"  (he  repeats).     She   now   turns-round  the  mother-his,  she     sees     the  husband-hers 

te-tloms    tEkaic,    te  kwutL   EmEni    tE     swakatss,    te  tlals    tEkaic    stEset    EtlE 
she      sits-down,   he   comes        there     the   husband-her,  he    also   sits-down    close     to-the 

siyaktjaus.     Te  elEmtas  tE   m^nas    te      qaiiqauEm  ;      te  walartEm  tE  stomic  te 
wife-his.        He   takes-up  the    son-his   they  both  shed-tears  ;  he     questions    the     man,     he 

walatas  tlE  siyakcaus:   "  Kwintca    tlE  iiEtcali  riE-sIyakcau  ?"  "Kwo-5 

asks      the     wife-his:      "Where   (is)    the    other         my-  wife  ?"        (She  replies)     "Long- 

wEtl      swakacj  netl   tcE  man   kwo'-swakatss." 
time-since  married  it  is  your  father       husband-her." 

Notes  and  Explanations  of  the  Text. 
s,  distributive   form  with  possessive  suffix  of  third  person  from  siyatfau  or 


2  tdctcatctlvm,  iterative  reduplication  to  express  the  frequency  of  his  action,  from  tc&tlwn 
or  tcatctlKin. 

3  latq-aA.     This  compound  is  very  interesting  and  shows  us  that  the  numeral  suffix  for 
"people"   may  be   compounded  with  other  than  numeral  elements,  kvq   being   an  adjectival 
pronoun  signifying  much  or  many.     Cf.  aukq-iill  (below  in  this  text)  =  "  both." 

'  tldns.  This  form  is  here  given  three  tiroes  without  the  usual  prefix  te.  This  is  the 
more  noticeable  as  te-tldms  is  so  uniformly  employed.  The  final  s  marks  its  pronominal 
character.  When  employed  as  a  simple  demonstrative  it  lacks  this  inflective  element  so 
characteristic  of  the  third  person,  tliim  takes  several  prefixes,  the  commonest  of  which  are 
te,  to,  and  Lwo. 

*  kwd-tcin.  This  particle  kwo  is  very  interesting  in  its  function.  It  is  the  same  as  the 
kwo  above  in  the  preceding  paragraph.  When  compounded  with  the  pronoun  it  has  a 
temporal-locative  signification.  It  refers  to  something  that  has  taken  place  elsewhere  and 
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earlier.  Other  examples  of  its  usage  are  palat  teo-kwutL  a  tE  nE-klumstan,  "Often  he  came 
to  my  house."  Te  /fcwo-yutas  tc£nE-stc6do,  "  he  killed  my  dog."  See  other  examples  in  this  story. 

"  kwo.  Here  we  see  another  and  independent  usage  of  this  particle  ku'd-Em.  Here  it 
takes  the  verbal  suffix. 

7  tat-kops.  I  have  here  translated  this  term  as  "  companion,"  but  this  is  scarcely  the 
signification  of  the  compound,  kops  is  the  compound  term  for  "  fire,"  while  tat  signifies  rather 
"  across,"  "  on  the  other  side."  In  the  Si'ciatl  tat-kops  conveys  the  idea  of  each  one  sitting  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  fire.  Cf.  the  compound  tal-kwat  in  the  sentence  above  ne  a  tE  tat- 
kwat  tlE  stolo,  on  the  "bank"  of  the  river,  that  is  on  the  "far"  bank,  tat-ntfnis  in  the 
sentence  above,  te  kwasas  tat-nenis,  it  warmed  "all  of  them." 

"  The  suffix  seen  here  is  the  numeral  suffix  for  long  round  things. 

*  -mtili  is  a  suffix  used  iu  various  compounds  with  the  sense  of  "  place." 

10  loawdk-wosEm-tauq,  reduplicated  form    of   wak'wosEiu.      This  form  is  employed  here  to 
impress  upon  the  youth  that  he  must  not  keep  bobbing  up  his  head  to  see  what  progress  he 
was  making. 

11  tlal-tcuq.       We   have   here   a   good    instance    of    the    adverb   taking   the   pronominal 
inflection  of  the  verb. 

'-  ct.  This  particle  always  conveys  the  notion  of  "remoteness"  or  " out-of -sight-ness." 
Cf.  sos  ci  tE  katca  (below),  "  went  out-of-sight  the  basket." 

13  kwo-kwuti..  Kim,  as  employed  in  this  compound,  implies  that  the  father  and  husband 
was  looked  upon  as  being  "lost."  He  had  vanished  from  his  wife's  and  child's  sight  entirely. 
te  kwo-kwutL  might  perhaps  be  better  rendered  by  •''  the  lost  one  is  returning." 

The  Sun  Myth. 

There  was  once  an  old  man  who  had  a  son.  The  youth  had  two  wives.  He 
was  a  fine  hunter,  and  often  went  hunting  with  his  companions.  One  day,  when 
they  were  all  out  hunting  together,  they  got  very  cold.  In  order  to  warm  them, 
he  went  up  to  a  tree  and  kicked  it.  Immediately  the  tree  began  to  burn,  and 
they  all  gathered  round  to  warm  themselves.  When  they  were  well  warmed,  they 
set  off  again  on  their  hunting.  Presently  they  came  upon  some  mountain-goats 
and  deer.  The  young  man  killed  them  all.  They  then  cut  up  the  game  and  each 
taking  his  pack  started  homewards.  When  they  came  to  the  river,  the  youth, 
whose  name  was  TlEyEkockin,  left  his  pack  on  the  bank  and  went  on  home  without 
it.  When  he  arrived,  he  informed  his  father  of  what  he  had  done,  and  bade  him 
go  to  the  bank  of  the  river  and  fetch  the  pack.  The  old  man  set  out,  and, 
reaching  the  spot,  proceeded  to  pack  home  the  meat.  As  he  was  crossing  the 
river  his  pack  strap  broke,  and  the  pack  fell  into  the  water.  He  made  a  clutch 
for  it,  but  failed  to  secure  it ;  again  he  tried,  and  yet  a  third  time,  but  failed  to 
secure  it.  By  this  time  he  had  got  into  deep  water,  and  the  current  carried  him 
off  his  legs  and  he  was  drowned.  He  floats  off  down  the  river,  and  as  he  goes  he 
is  changed  into  a  piece  of  wood.  In  course  of  time  the  piece  of  wood  is  carried 
into  a  strange  country.  There  are  a  great  number  of  people  about  there,  and  a 
woman,  seeing  the  piece  of  wood  took  a  fancy  to  it,  drew  it  out  of  the  water,  and 
took  it  home  with  her,  saying  as  she  did  so :  "I  will  use  it  for  a  dish  when  I  eat." 
At  supper-time  she  took  the  piece  of  wood  and  placed  her  food  upon  it ;  but  she 
had  scarcely  begun  to  eat  when  all  the  food  suddenly  vanished.  Thereupon  she 
took  up  the  piece  of  wood  and  threw  it  from  her.  When  it  fell  it  began  to  cry 
like  a  baby,  and,  in  a  moment,  was  changed  into  a  little,  child.  She  went  to  it, 
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and  took  it  up  and  nourished  it ;  and  in  four  days  the  child  became  a  young  man. 
Soon  after  he  set  out  for  his  own  home.  When  he  arrived,  and  saw  his  son,  he 
determined  to  take  revenge  upon  him.  So  he  went  to  the  side  of  a  tree  and 
defecated,  and  gave  instructions  to  his  excrement  in  this  wise,  "  When  my  son 
comes,  I  desire  that  you  shall  be  changed  into  little  birds."  The  old  man  then 
went  home,  and  said  to  his  son :  "  Son,  I  saw  just  now  in  yonder  tree  some  very 
pretty  birds."  "  Yes,"  said  the  son,  "  I  will  go  and  get  them."  So  he  took  his 
bow  and  arrows,  and  went  over  to  the  tree.  He  shot  all  his  arrows  at  the  birds, 
but  was  not  able  to  kill  them.  He  then  climbed  the  tree,  and  as  he  climbed  the 
tree  stretched  upwards  into  the  sky.  He  presently  reached  the  birds  and  as  he 
sought  to  seize  them,  they  turned  to  excrement  in  his  hand.  Shaking  his  hands 
to  cleanse  them,  he  sought  to  descend  the  tree,  but  was  no  longer  able  to  see  down 
below.  He  wept  at  his  predicament,  and  proceeds  to  the  top  of  the  tree  and 
arrives  in  the  Sun-land.  It  appears  to  him  to  be  a  very  fine  country,  and  he  sets 
off  walking.  Presently  he  hears  a  strange  knocking  sound,  and  on  approaching  the 
spot  from  whence  it  came,  perceives  two  old  women  who  were  both  blind.  The 
noise  is  caused  by  one  of  the  old  women  preparing  their  food.  He  sits  down 
beside  them,  and  when  the  old  woman  passes  the  food  she  has  crushed  to  her 
companion,  he  intercepts  it  and  eats  it  himself.  The  one  who  had  been  thus 
robbed  cried  out  for  her  share.  "  Did  you  not  get  what  I  just  passed  you  ? " 
questioned  the  other.  "  No,  I  have  had  none."  Again  the  other  passes  her  food, 
and  again  it  is  intercepted  by  the  young  man.  Three  times  this  is  done,  and  then 
the  old  woman  who  was  passing  the  food  suspected  the  presence  of  someone  among 
them,  and  called  out :  "  Are  you  my  grandson  ? "  The  young  man  replied  in  the 
affirmative,  and,  taking  some  medicine  leaves,  puts  them  in  water  and  sprinkles 
the  old  women  with  the  liquid,  and  thus  restores  their  sight.  He  then  left  them, 
and  went  on  walking.  Presently  he  came  to  a  large  river,  in  which  were  many 
salmon.  Pulling  a  hair  from  his  leg,  he  threw  it  on  the  ground  and  immediately 
it  became  a  strong  line.  Taking  the  line,  he  returns  to  the  old  women,  and  told 
them  that  the  river  beyond  them  contained  lots  of  salmon,  and  bade  them  make 
the  material  he  had  brought  into  a  net.  The  old  women  thank  the  youth,  and  one 
of  them  says  to  him  :  "  Oh,  grandson,  don't  disturb  your  mind  about  your  going 
home  ;  you  shall  get  back  all  right  by-and-bye  to  your  wife  and  son."  The  young 
man  curbs  his  impatience,  and  abides  in  the  house  of  the  old  women.  Some  few 
days  later,  the  old  women  said  to  him,  "  Get  ready,  grandson,  now  you  shall  go 
home."  Thereupon  they  opened  up  a  hole  close  to  the  fireplace,  and,  taking  a 
large  basket,  bade  the  young  man  lie  down  in  it.  They  then  attach  a  long  line  to 
the  basket,  and  instruct  the  youth  in  this  wise :  "  When  you  are  going  down,  if 
the  basket  should  stop,  don't  uncover  yourself ;  just  shake  it,  and  then  it  will  go 
on  descending  again."  They  then  let  down  the  basket,  which  continues  to  descend 
without  any  trouble  for  a  considerable  distance,  but  presently  it  stops.  Forgetful 
of  the  old  women's  instructions,  he  uncovers  himself  to  learn  what  is  the  matter, 
but  no  sooner  has  he  done  so,  than  the  basket  immediately  returns  to  the  upper 
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land.  The  old  people  scold  him  for  his  disobedience,  and  further  instruct  him 
saying :  "  Only  when  you  hear  a  crow  calling,  then  uncover  yourself  and  get  out ; 
that  will  be  your  country."  This  time  he  did  as  they  told  him,  and  after  a  while 
got  to  the  bottom  and  heard  the  cry  of  the  crow.  He  thereupon  uncovered 
himself,  and  got  out,  and  taking  hold  of  the  basket,  ran  round  with  it  in  a  great 
circle  till  presently  it  was  drawn  up  again  to  the  upper  regions.  When  the  basket 
had  gone  out  of  his  sight  he  set  off  walking  and  presently  perceives  before  him  his 
wife  carrying  his  son.  The  little  one  recognizes  him  and  cries  out :  "  Oh,  mother, 
here  is  iny  lost  father  coming  back."  The  mother  chides  him,  and  bids  him  be 
quiet,  but  the  boy  cried  out  again :  "  My  father  is  coming."  The  mother  now 
turns  round,  and  perceives  her  husband.  She  sits  down,  and  he  comes  and  sits 
down  by  her  side  and  takes  the  little  boy  in  his  arms.  They  all  shed  tears  of 
gladness  at  their  reunion.  Presently  the  man  questions  the  woman  and  asks 
where  his  other  wife  is.  She  tells  him  that  his  father  had  taken  her  soon  after  his 
mysterious  disappearance. 

Those  familiar  with  the  folklore  of  the  Thompson  Indians  will  at  once 
perceive  that  this  story  is  a  somewhat  imperfect  version  of  Snikiap  and  his  son 
N'tlikcumtEm.  Throughout  the  whole  story  there  is  a  lack  of  local  detail.  This, 
and  the  several  omissions,  mark  it  as  a  borrowed  form.  It  reached  the  Siciatl  very 
probably  through  the  Lillooets. 

StcalistEn  SQaQeam. 
Salmon          Myth. 

NEtcall    menian     QaQaQElem    ne   a    tE   kwotlko,1    kum    te    kwinatEm    a   tE 
One      little-boy      swimming          in     the          sea,  then     he     was-taken    by    a 

stcalistEn,    te    nEkumstom,    te  so          tE  E-cI2-tlup,  te    soqtas 

salmon,       he  dived,  he    went-down     the    into-unknown-depths,    he        saw     (the) 

c!2-tlup,    Qak't'  sewotl     nE,     stEweqt  tciQ,    tE   stcalistEn  Qa    stcalistEnas3 

far-bottom,      no        water     there,       very        dry,     the       salmon    (was)  not  merely-a-salmou 

swenam    kvva   E-cI2-skalmiuq,    te   so    amewitenom  tE   meman,  te  ne   tE  meman 
like-as      some    disguised-person,    he  goes   he-takes-home  the        boy,       he    is     the    little 

skwlots  a   tE  stcalistEn.     Pala  skwomai  tEte   skwines   tE   meman    sk'alset    a  tE 
slave     of  the      salmon.          One         year      there      stays       the      boy      along-with     the 

stcalistEn.     Te        hoi       tE   pala  skwomai,  kum    te      holya      tE  stcalistEn. 

salmon.  It    is-finished  the     one         year,         then    they  are-ready  the       salmon         (for 

qdqawom  tE   qe^eqol  stcalistEn.         Sqa,ts          kwEs     kwutL 
the  spawning  grounds).        crying      the      little          salmon.          They-desire  that-they       go 

skuiuet    a  tE     stlatlaliet,      kum     te     kwiil     tE    yfiQameumnEs4 :    "  Qa-tcalap  9ap 
with         the      parents-their,      but     they      say      the         old-people :  "  Not-you     yet 

skumet,    mos     skwa    skwomai        cI2-hoi,       kum  teat  so-tcalap."     KwenetEin  a 
with-us,     four   shall-be       years       yet-completed,    then    now      go-you."  It-is-seen     by 

tE  meman  tE  sMa<;dts  tE  stcalistEn.  Te-tloms  oloc.et  a  tE  snukQitl-et. 
the  boy  the  doings-of  the  salmon.  They  get-into-they  the  canoes-their. 
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tetloms   kwutL-et    a    tE   stEltolo,5    stEqwet    kwackwic,    keq     tE    stelemat, 
they        come-they    to     a       creek,  very  glad,          much     the      singing,    (and) 

niainak-Ein0    ii     tE    ti-senko.      TEqwanom7    a     tE    stcalistEn     tE       kwo-kwoi     tE 
jumping       in    the  big-water.        It-is-known     to    the       salmon      when  dead          a 

swakatsotl8  eE   tE   nirinasotl8   eE   tE   siaiyasotl.8     Te   kwutL  amewit    tE  raeman, 
husband       or     a          child          or     a        friend.  He     conies       home      the      boy, 

te     taiitas     tE    Stlatlatlas :  "  Qa-tcap       Hoqsistap9      tE     stcalistEn 

he    instructs    the    relatives-his  (on  this  wise)  :    "  Don't-you    bveak-ueck-you   the        salmon 

kwEs  ots    kwutL  funEni  a  tE  stolo." 
when    first      come        into       the     river." 


Notes  and  Explanations  of  the  Text. 

1  Kidtlko  means  the  "  inner  sea  "  or  waters  of  the  channels  and  inlets  in  contradistinction 
to  tin  to,  the  sea  proper  or  ocean. 

2  See  notes  on  this  particle  in  preceding  text. 

3  The  animals  of  the  myths  are  always  regarded  as  different  from  those  now  living. 

1  QaQamemanss,   reduplicated   form   employed   here   to   mark  the    saying   of   the   several 
parents. 

'  StEltOlo,  diminutive  of  stslo,  river. 

8  Mdm'tk'sm,  reduplicated  to  express  repetition  of  action. 

'  TEqwanom,  to  know  intuitively  without  information. 

•  Suffix  of  "  post"  states  and  conditions,  uniformly  employed  in  this  manner  in  this  dialect 
to  mark  the  "  dead  "  from  the  "  living." 

*  Hoq-slst-ap,  a  compound  term  with  incorporated  object. 


The  Salmon  Myth. 

A  little  boy  was  once  swimming  in  the  sea  when  he  was  seized  by  a  salmon. 
He  was  taken  down  into  the  lower  depths  and  saw  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  There 
was  no  water  there,  everything  was  quite  dry.  This  salmon  was  not  a  common 
salmon,  but  a  person  who  could  assume  salmon  form.  He  took  the  boy  home  with 
him,  and  made  him  his  slave.  For  a  whole  year  he  lived  with  the  salmon.  When 
the  year  had  passed,  the  salmon  got  ready  to  start  for  their  spawning-grounds. 
All  the  little  salmon  began  to  cry  to  go  too,  but  the  old  people  remonstrated  with 
them,  and  told  them  they  could  not  go  till  they  were  four  years  old.  The  little 
boy  observed  all  that  the  salmon  did,  and  took  note  of  their  lives  and  doings. 
When  they  were  ready -to  start,  they  all  took  their  canoes  and  made  for  a  small 
stream.  They  were  a  very  glad  and  merry  party,  and  sang  and  jumped  in  the 
water.  When  the  salmon  went  up  the  stream  into  shallow  water,  the  little  boy 
got  out  and  went  home  and  instructed  all  the  people  how  they  should  treat  the 
salmon.  They  were  on  no  account  to  break  the  neck  of  the  salmon  they  caught  in 
the  early  days  of  the  run,  he  told  them,  or  the  salmon  would  never  return. 

It  is  believed  that  the  salmon  always  know  when  anyone  is  dead.  They 
will  never  go  near  where  a  corpse  lies. 
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TE    KaikQ  OE  tE  SkafakEnek". 
The     Eagle  and  the  Owl. 

Palat    tcatcatctlEm  tE    kaikQ    eE    tE    skai'akEnek".      QaQai-nuQ-as-et 

Always        hunting        (were)  the     eagle     and    the  owl.  Killed-them-they 

tE    kEq    titatcElmmq,  stEqwet    kEq    tE  tlEnakwet  eE    tE  sleuk'  ii   tE  tlumstauet. 
the  many        animals,  very       many  the  skins-their  and  the   meat    in  the   house-their. 

Qak't'  siyiikcjauet.     NE-a-tE-pala  sk'elt  kum    te    so     emewEc    tE  tEm'cinali 
(But)      no         wife-they.  One  day     then  they   go    for-a-walk   the        two 

kaiEqnEqwewEs1    tlentlanai.      Te     soqtaset   tE  tliimstan,    te      so  tEk'aic, 

young-sisters  women.         They    saw-they     a        house,       they  went  (and)  sat-down, 

UE    tlewet    a  tE    pala    laas,    kum    te    so     tls     kutl      a-tE-pala    laas.     Te     so 
the      elder        on        one      bed,      then    she  went   the  younger  on-the-other   bed.       It    came 

nanat,    kum    te    kwutL   amewit    tE   kaikQ.      Te         QaQOQEs,          kum    te   tlal 
evening,     then     he      came         home       the    eagle.         It    was-a-little-while,     then     he    also 

kwutL     amewit     tE     skai'akEnek'.        Ei      tE    kwalewou-et    stEmtomic     a     tE 
came          home       the  owl.  Glad    the       hearts-their  men  for    the 

siyalEkqau-et.      TIE     kutl     siyakcaus    tE    kaikQ;    el    meman    tE    mE'nas.      T!E 
wives-their.          The  younger     wife-his     the      eagle  ;    fine  little-boy  the  son-hers.       The 

tlewet  siyak<>aus   tE   skai'akEnek' ;         hoham  tE   snas  mEna.      Te     so    puksatas 
elder       wife-his     the  owl  ;  (a)       frog     the     her     child.       She  went   she-put-it 

ii     tE     SElatl.      AukQ   sk'elt    cutcatcatctlEm-et.      Te       QaQOQEs       kum  kwo-Qa 
in    the       lake.          Every       day  huuting-they.  It   is-a-little-while   they        not 

amewitaset.        Sluk'am    tE     siyalEkqauet.      Te-tloms   sotiwonet   tE   slentlanai : 
come-home-they.       Waiting     the       wives-their.  They        think-they   the  women-tlius  : 

"  Netlya  tlE  sQEnam2     kwo-Qai-et     tcEms    swalEkats-otl."       Te-tloms   kwinat-et 
"  May-be      a      monster    has-killed  them      our     deceased-husbands."  They       it-take-they 

^tla    tlewet,  kum  te    yactas  tE  m^nas  tie      tlfilqEtal     tin    kutl.          Te        so 
of -the     elder,      then    she    packs    the  boy-her  she  does-likewise  the  younger.      They    set-out 

emewEc,    te     tEsmetas-et  tE  SElatl,     ti-latl,     stEqwet  ti-sElatl.    Te-tloms  kwtlls 
walking,   they    arrive-at-they    a      lake,     a-big-lake,      a-very      big-lake.  She       exclaims 

tlE      kutl :      "  Tcastumutc't-kwala        kwoms         so      kwE-temiuq  ?  "3      Te-tlom 
the     younger :        "  What-shall-we-do         that-we-may    get-to       the-other-xide  1 "  This 

BOSOtet     tftlE     tcEtctas :     "  ^JosomtcuEt,    so-c't       kwa       kwE-temmq."3     Te-tloms 
reply      of-the  elder- sister  :        "Be-quiet,         go- we    presently  across."  They 

kwiuatet    a    tlE    tlewet    tE   hoham-niEnas.     Te          yatkaitas       a  tB  Qai'lEm ;  te 
take-they     of    the      elder      the      frog-son-her.         She    puts-in-his-mouth      a          line  ;      she 

QaEtas :    "  sola    nEsfm    a     tE     ta-temlfu^3    tE    SElatl."     QaQOQEs    kwEs  te     sos5 
bids-him  :     "  go        swim     to    the      far-side-of     the      lake."        Presently     when    he  is-going 

tlE  hoham  kum  titai'yak'.     To       yilicfn ;       te     tceyitEm      a    tE        slaktlas.4 
the      frog       then  gets-angry.     He  turns-round  ;     he  is-encouraged   by  the  mother-and-aunt. 

Te-tloms    sos      tlfil.         Temtlalt     a      ta-temiuq.3       Tle-tloms         tlaiiitset        tlE 
He         starts  afresh.      They-arrive   at    the-other-side.  They        behind-leave-they   the 
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hoham.        Te-tloms       sos         ("inac-et         tlal.        Te         QIJQOQES         kura      te 
frog.  They        set-off    walking-they      again.          It      is-a-little-while      tlien     they 

kanam-nuQaset     ci-Qalokom.       Te    soqtasC't    tE   tlumstan ;     te    so       ototuQ ; 
hear-it-they         a-strange-noise.     They  perceive      a         house  ;       they  go  into-tbe-house  ; 

te    soqtaset    tE    swalEkatset  soaQai.  QJIQOQES   kum    te    kwutL  en  ii 

they   see-they    the  husbauds-their  i«-a-dying-condition.      Presently     then    she     comes    there 

tlE    Yaneqemekwon.     Te    qaiEm;    te-tloms   kwfils :    "  Mewela !     so-c't    kiiksem." 
the  „  .     She    laughs  ;         she  says  :         "  Come !       let-us-go       play." 

Te-tloms  sowet.     Te       kwomotEm        a  tlE  tlewet    tE     tEmtl    eE    tE     skwoq. 
They      go-they.     It  is-placed-in-mouth   by  the     elder     the  red-paint  and  the  white-paint. 

Te  yatas  tE   mtfnas   a   tE   QaflEin.      Te-tloms   sos     qaiaqa:c,5t.      Te    pEktas    tE 
She    gives   the   boy-her      a  line.  They       start    sliding-down.     She   spits-out  the 

tEmtl      BE    tE       skwSq.         Te    qaiEtu    tlE    Yaneqemekwom ;    sotewon    kwEs- 
red-paint    and    the   white-paint.      She    laughs     the  „  ;      thinking      tliat- 

kwo-skwoi  tlE   slanai.      Te    tlalat    qaqaqiEm,  kum    te          qamalautcistEin 
she-is-killed    the    woman.      She  keeps-on       sliding,      then    she  touched-her-on-the-shoulder. 

[The  younger  sister  repeats  the  same  trick.] 

Te       kwal       tlE       Yaneqemekwon  :       "  StEqwet       el        tE       maken-elap, 
She         says         the  „  :  "  Very          fine       the          hair-your, 

tcatcastQtcElap  ? "       "  TEat-c't     kutlkwat       tE     kwEletl    eE     tE     kwas  qaiels, 
how-make-grow-you  I "         "  Put-we    on-the-crown    some       pitch      and   some     hot      stones, 

tloms       kwutL         pa         tEms     maken."       "  Hutas     tom'cela ! " 
thereupon       comes       growing       our          hair."  "  Do-it          to-me  ! "       (she  demands). 

Te-tloma     Hiitas-towet.      te  ni,  tlE   nEtcali,   ;1  tE    kwi'las,    kurn  te   ni, 

They       set-about-it-they.  She  (standing)  by,  the        one,         the     belly-her,    then  she  by, 

tlE  nEtcali,  il  tE  eletcens.      Te-tloms   kwatset    tE    kwEletl    eE    Ita    kwas   qaiels. 
the     other,       the     back-her.  They         put-they    the       pitch      and    also     hot      stones. 

Te         yasetas         tE-snas    maken,     k'ak'Elnantas.       Te      kwfd      tlE     sQEnam : 
Sl>e     throws-forward     her-own        hair,         she-is-befooled.       She    calls-out     the       witch  : 

"  Un-nun-na !    qus-tcan."      Te    otlotEm   kalye.        "  Te    wEtl-kwutL      pa         tE 
"Oh!-Oh!-Oh!     sore-I-am."      She     bid-her   be-quiet.         "It         is-coming       to-grow    your 

maken."     Te  tlalat  skwinet  kum  te  kwol. 
hair."        She   again    cries-out    then  she    dies. 

Notes  ami  Explanations  of  the  Text. 

1  Kaiisq-nEq-we-wEs.     This  is  a  synthetic  term  of  relationship  very  difficult  to  render  into 
English.     Kaivq  is  a  word  used  to  designate  a  younger  brother,  sister,  or  cousin.     .#E<?  appears 
in  terms  which  express  relationship  to  one's  wife's  people  as  :  iiEq-tcumaictEn  =  wife's  brothers 
and  sisters,  nzq -tre-iiEm-tEn  =  wife's  relations  generally,  and  the  latter  elements  of  the  compound 
are  seen  in  the  term  for  "  youths." 

2  SQEnam.     The  use  of  this  term  in  Sfciatl  is  very  interesting.     It  is  the  term  for  "  Doctor  " 
ill  the  Halkoin6lem  and  Sk'qomic. 

3  KwK-teniluq,   of.  with  this  ta-temiuq  below.     These  prefixes  are  locative  particles  with 
meaning  similar  to  the  cis-  and  trans-  of  the  Latin. 

•  There  is   no  equivalent  for  this  term  in  English.     Both  mother  and  aunt  are  equally 
slaktlat. 
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The  Eagle  and  the  Owl. 

Once  upon  a  time  Eagle  and  Owl  lived  together  in  the  same  house.  They 
were  great  hunters,  and  always  had  a  goodly  supply  of  meat  on  hand ;  but 
there  was  one  thing  that  they  both  lacked  and  that  was  the  possession  of  wives. 
They  were  both  wifeless.  Now  it  happened  one  day  when  they  were  off  hunting, 
two  young  women,  sisters,  in  one  of  their  walks  came  by  where  Eagle  and  Owl 
lived,  and  seeing  their  house  went  into  it.  On  entering  they  perceived  that 
it  contained  two  beds,  and  the  elder  sister  straightway  appropriated  one  of  these, 
and  the  younger  the  other.  A  little  after  sunset,  Eagle  and  Owl  returned  from 
their  hunting  and  found  the  young  women  there.  They  were  delighted  to  see 
them  and  each  took  one  to  wife ;  Eagle  choosing  the  younger  and  Owl  the  elder 
sister.  In  due  course  of  time  each  woman  gave  birth  to  a  son.  To  the  younger  was 
born  a  fine  male  child,  but  the  offspring  of  the  elder  was  a  frog,  which  the  mother 
placed  in  the  lake  as  soon  as  it  was  born.  Eagle  and  Owl  continued  their  hunting 
and  went  off  day  by  day  into  the  woods  as  before.  One  day  they  failed  to 
return  when  night  set  in.  The  sisters  waited  day  after  day  for  them,  but  they 
came  not.  Said  one  to  the  other, "  I  fear  some  dreadful  monster  has  killed  our 
husbands,  and  they  will  never  return  to  us  more."  At  last  they  determined  to 
wait  no  longer  for  their  coming  but  go  and  search  for  them.  So  they  set  out 
together,  each  taking  her  child  with  her.  When  they  had  been  walking  for  some 
time  they  came  to  a  very  broad  lake,  and  the  younger  said  to  the  elder,  "  How 
shall  we  ever  get  across  ? "  "  Oh,  don't  you  worry  about  that,"  was  the  response, 
"  we  shall  get  across  all  right  presently."  And  as  she  spoke  she  took  a  long  line 
and  fastened  it  in  the  mouth  of  her  frog-child  like  a  bit,  and  instructed  him  to 
swim  before  them  across  the  lake,  while  they  would  follow  after  walking  on  the 
line.  When  they  had  gone  some  way  in  this  manner  the  frog-boy  grew  restive 
and  stopped  and  turned  round  ;  but  his  mother  and  aunt  soothed  and  encouraged 
him  and  he  set  off  again,  and  in  course  of  time  they  all  reached  the  other  side  in 
safety.  Here  the  women  left  the  frog  at  the  edge  of  the  lake  and  set  off  walking 
again.  When  they  had  been  travelling  for  some  time  they  heard  a  strange  noise 
and  perceived  before  them  a  house.  They  enter  this,  and  find  their  husbands 
there  at  the  point  of  death.  Presently  the  witch-monster,  whose  house  it  was, 
came  home  and  found  them  there.  Her  name  was  Yaneqemekwon.  She  grins 
when  she  sees  the  women  ;  and,  in  order  to  destroy  them,  proposes  that  they  shall 
play  at  sliding  down  the  mountain.  Now  this  mountain,  after  a  short  declivity, 
falls  abruptly,  and  precipitates  the  venturesome  slider  into  a  yawning  chasm, 
hundreds  of  feet  below.  Thus  the  witch-monster  thought  to  rid  herself  of  the 
wives  of  her  victims.  But  the  elder  sister  took  the  magic  line  she  had  used  in 
crossing  the  lake,  and,  fastening  one  end  about  herself,  gave  the  other  to  the  little 
boy  to  hold.  She  also,  the  better  to  deceive  Yaneqemekwon,  put  into  her  mouth 
some  red  and  white  paint.  After  that,  she  started  to  slide  down  the  mountain 
side,  and  as  she  vanished  ovor  the  edge  of  the  chasm,  she  spat  out  the  paint  which 
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she  had  in  her  inoiith.  The  witch-woman,  perceiving  this,  believed  it  to  be  her 
brains,  which  had  been  dashed  out  in  her  fall.  Thereupon  she  laughed  a  hideous 
laugh,  but  even  while  she  laughed  the  woman  returns,  brought  back  by  the  elastic 
strain  of  the  magic  rope,  and  touches  her  on  her  shoulder,  and  she  perceives  that 
her  scheme  has  failed.  It  is  now  the  younger  one's  turn  to  slide.  But  she  does 
the  same  as  her  sister  ;  and  when  the  witch  is  laughing  in  glee  over  her  supposed 
death,  she  in  like  manner  is  drawn  back,  and  to  the  witch's  astonishment,  stands 
by  her  side  unhurt.  Yaneqemekwon  is  now  struck  with  the  long  glossy  hair  of 
the  two  women,  and  openly  admires  it,  asking  them  how  they  make  it  grow  so 
luxuriantly.  It  is  now  the  sisters'  turn  to  deceive.  So  they  reply  that  the 
abundance  of  their  tresses  is  the  result  of  their  putting  pitch  and  hot  stones  on 
their  heads.  Yaneqemekwon  requests  them  to  treat  her  hair  in  like  manner  for 
her.  They  consent,  and  set  about  doing  it,  the  one  standing  behind,  and  the  other 
in  front  to  hold  her  down.  They  cover  her  head  with  pitch,  and  then  place  burning 
stones  upon  it ;  and  the  woman  behind  brings  forward  her  own  hair  and  lets  the 
ends  hang  down  over  the  witch's  face  in  order  to  induce  her  to  believe  it 
was  her  own  hair  growing.  The  pain  of  the  burning  pitch  and  stones  makes 
Yaneqemekwon  struggle  and  cry  out,  but  the  sisters  hold  her  down,  bid  her  keep 
quiet,  and  declare  that  her  hair  is  beginning  to  grow.  The  increasing  pain  makes 
her  struggle  and  cry  out  again,  and  she  would  fain  have  rid  herself  of  the  cause 
of  her  agony,  but  it  is  too  late  now,  and  she  presently  expires. 

TE  ASQ  IE  tE  Skwato. 
The  Seal  and  the  Raven. 

TE  skwato  ne  tlE  alls    asQ.      Te     so     tE  skwat5  olotl  a  tE  snukQitls.     To 
The     raven     had    a   sister  seal.       He  went   the    raven       into      the      canoe-his.       He 

so        tas      a     tE     skwines     tlE      alis.       Te     nEiimtEiii    a    tE    setltEns.       Te 
went     there     on     a        visit-to       his     sister.       She      prepared       some      food-her.       She 

tEpEnatcoiyEm  tlE  asq,  te  sateq  tE  SQES.  TO  etltEn  tE  skwatS ;  tc  hoiyucin. 
roasts-her-hands  the  seal,  It  drips  the  oil.  He  eats  the  raven  ;  he  is-satistied. 

Kum  te-tl6ms  kwals :  "  nEs-qat  kwEns  costoQ  ci-tola  ii  tE  tmQEl."  Te-tloms 
Then  he  says :  "  I-desire  that-I  adopt  one  of  the  family."  She 

kwfds  tlE  asQ :  "  ef  netl  skwa  UE  keEk'ti  soswauq."  Te-tldms  sos  tE 
replies  the  seal  :  "  good  it-is  shall  the  youngest  go-with-you."  He  went-to  the 

skwato    tcau    olotl    te   si  tE  suukqitls    k'aset    eE  tlE   seluins.      Te    so  yilyilcin. 
raven     beach     into     he      the     canoe-his    they-get  and  the  niece-his.     They  go       liack. 

Te    so    onewon.   tO  walatas  tlE   selifuis :  "  Qa-a-tcuq  kwdk'amauq  ? "     Te    kwsil 
He  went  half-way.  He  questions  the  niece-his  :      "  Not-you         thirsty -you  ?  "         She  answers 

tlE    meman :    "  Kwok'am-tcin."     Te-tloms       tlalic        tE   skwato.     TO       tekom. 
the   little-girl  :   "  Yes,-thirsty-I-am."  He        pulls-ashore  the     raven.      They    jump-out. 

Te  k'ElosEin  tlE  meman  te  siteakwatEm  k'b:  skwato.  Te  kwoinum 
She  stoops-to-drink  the  little-girl  she  is-struck-on-the-head  by-the  raven.  She  is-killed 

k-lE     skwato.      TO    olotl      tuas      a    tE  snukyitl ;  kum  te    s5    yu.       TO       s5 
hy-the      raven.         He    puts    her-into      the         canoe  ;        then   he  goes  home.     He    arrived 
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amewit.      Te    tlaacin    ;T     tlE     seliuHsotl.        Te    aukQ       mitas-tuas  tEq 

home.         He     feasted     on    his    deceased-niece.      He       all       did-the-same-to    every-one-of 

selmHtEiis    opEnali"   ita    tErn'cinali.      Te   aukQ  qai-niiQ-as  tEq  selliiHtEnsotl,  kum 
uieces-his          ten       and          two.  He      all       killed-them    all      nieces-his-late,    then 

te  teat     so      me     tas   tlE    alis.         Qats       tlal     kwEs-kwoiyuts.       Kum  te   Qii 
lit-    now    went   came   there   his   sister.     Desires-he    also  that-he-may-kill-her.     Then    he  not 

kwoi-nflQ-as.      Te    QetEm,        so          il      tE   sewotl.      Te     olotl      a  tE  snukQitls, 
kill-her.  She     jumps,    she-goes    into    the     water.        He  gets-into      the     canoe-his, 

kum  te    so     yu.      Mai  stomic          IE  skwato,    stciltcilotl,       kwokwoQals,     kEq 
then    he  goes  home.     Bad      man     (is)  the     raven,    always-stealing,  always-murdering,  big 

e'won.     KEqali  tE  siyalEkc.aus.      Te  taiyakEmitEiii  a  tE  QEqals,  te     aiyuwatEm, 
liar.         Many     the      wives-his.         He       makes-angry  QEqals,          He  is-transformed, 

te  kwutL       tilQ        qai'els  eE   tlE  siyak9aus.       Hoi. 
he  becomes  changed- to   stone  and    the      wife-his.      Finished. 

The  Seal  and  the  Raven. 

Eaven,  who  lived  in  one  part  of  the  country,  had  a  sister  named  Seal,  who 
lived  with  her  large  family  in  another  part.  One  day,  Raven  determined  to  visit 
his  sister ;  so  taking  his  canoe  he  set  out.  Upon  his  arrival,  Seal  set  about 
preparing  a  meal  for  him.  She  did  this  by  roasting  her  hands  before  the  fire  and 
catching  the  oil  from  them  as  it  dropped  into  a  dish.  When  Eaven  had  satisfied 
his  appetite,  he  told  her  that  he  desired  to  adopt  and  take  home  with  him  one  of 
her  children.  "  Very  good,"  replied  Seal,  "  you  shall  have,  my  youngest  daughter." 
In  a  little  while  Eaven  set  out  for  his  home,  taking  his  youngest  niece  with  him. 
When  they  were  about  half-way  there,  Eaven  asked  his  niece  if  she  were  not 
thirsty.  She  replying  in  the  affirmative,  he  pulled  ashore.  She  got  out  of  the 
canoe  and  stooped  down  to  drink.  As  she  was  stooping,  Eaven  struck  her  on  the 
head  and  killed  her.  He  then  places  the  dead  body  in  the  canoe,  and  makes 
straight  for  his  home.  When  he  arrives,  he  holds  a  feast  and  devours  the  body  of 
his  niece.  In  like  manner,  he  got  possession  of  all  his  nieces,  twelve  in  number, 
and  devoured  them  in  the  same  way.  When  all  his  nieces  had  thus  been  disposed 
of,  he  makes  up  his  mind  to  kill  and  devour  his  sister  Seal ;  but  she  is  too  clever  for 
him.  When  he  attempts  to  kill  her,  she  jumps  into  the  water  and  gets  away. 
Thus  defeated  in  his  purpose,  he  has  perforce  to  return  home  empty-handed.  His 
many  crimes  and  wickednesses  shortly  after  so  incensed  the  Sky  God  QEqals  that, 
to  punish  him,  he  turned  both  him  and  his  many  wives  into  stone. 

A  Siciatl  Prophecy. 

NEtcalT    Qamemanos  tEqwoneQ5s  tct-aukQ-stam.      Qa  siyuwas,  sukwenam  a 
One  old-man  foreknew  everything.          Not    shaman,        same-as       a 

cl-"  prophet."     kweakwekwill     a         ci-kwatEm.  Qocjot      ntJtl       ci-kwatEm- 

prophet.          Always-speaking  about  the-unseen-world.     He-taught  it  was    the  unseen-sky 

satlam.         Te  nEat    tomosotl.      Netl   te  nEat-otl  tet-aukQ-stam.      TeqwoneQos 
power  (who).      He  made  the-ancients.    It-was  he      made          every-thing.          He     foreknew 

c  2 
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ci-QaletEn  kwutL  skwa  a  tE  swiya.  QoqwftiaQatEm  a  IE  skalmluq. 

far-off- white-man  come  will  to  this  country.  He-was-disbelieved  by  the  people. 

NEetEm  kwEs  keq  aiwons.  TeqwoneQde  tE  cEinan  kwEs  kwutL  skwa 

It-was-rej;arded  as  big  lie-his.  He  fore-told  the  warriors  that  come  shall 

qaileq. 

to-fight. 

A  Swiatl  Prophecy. 

There  once  lived  an  old  man  who  was  able  to  foretell  everything  that  was 
going  to  happen.  He  was  not  a  shaman  but  a  true  prophet.  He  was  always 
speaking  to  the  people  about  the  other  world.  He  taught  them  that  it  was  the 
unseen  Power  above  who  made  the  ancients  and  that  He  had  made  everything 
they  saw.  He  foretold  of  the  coming  of  the  unknown  white  men  to  this  country. 
The  people  did  not  believe  him ;  they  regarded  his  statements  as  great  lies.  He 
also  foretold  of  the  coming  of  their  enemies  in  battle. 

NOTE. — My  informants  told  me  that  this  person  lived  some  generations  ago 
before  the  coming  of  the  priests. 

Tradition  of  a  Great  Snowstorm. 

The  old  people  of  long  ago  tell  a  story  of  a  severe  snowstorm.  So  deep  was 
the  snow  and  so  long  did  the  storm  continue  that  the  people  died  in  great  numbers 
from  lack  of  food.  Only  the  very  wealthy  were  able  to  procure  food  at  all.  To 
such  a  pass  were  the  poorer  people  driven  that  they  not  only  ate  their  dogs  and 
everything  else  they  could  lay  their  hands  on,  in  some  instances  their  very 
children. 

This  story  would  appear  to  be  based  on  actual  facts.  The  tradition  of  a 
fearful  and  prolonged  snowstorm  is  common  to  most,  if  not  to  all,  the  tribes  of  this 
region  ;  and  a  similar  story  is  recorded  with  much  graphic  detail  by  the  old  people 
among  the  Squamish. 

The  Thresher   Myth. 
Te  Stalacin  SQaQiam. 

Once  upon  a  time  some  of  the  people  of  the  village  perceived  a  sea-otter 
(KEltetc).  They  hastened  to  take  their  bows  and  arrows  and  shoot  it.  The 
otter  was  struck  in  the  tail  with  an  arrow  and  captured.  It  is  given  to  the  man 
who  shot  it,  and  he  kills  and  skins  it.  As  there  was  much  blood  on  the  hair,  he 
left  the  skin  soaking  in  the  water  and  told  his  wife  to  go  and  wash  it.  When  the 
woman  had  cleansed  the  skin,  and  was  washing  the  blood  from  her  hands,  it  floated 
a  little  way  out  from  the  shore.  Upon  seeing  this  the  woman  pulled  up  her  skills 
and  went  in  after  it ;  and  just  as  she  put  her  hand  upon  it,  the  skin  jumped  up 
and  caught  the  woman  in  its  arms,  being  changed  at  the  same  moment  into  a 
thresher  (Stalacin).  Immediately  the  surrounding  water  was  full  of  threshers. 
When  the  husband  learns  what  has  happened,  he  becomes  very  angry.  He 
paints  his  face  with  black,  white,  and  red  paints,  and  puts  a  large  quantity  of 
eagle  down  upon  his  head.  He  then  takes  his  spear  and  harpoon,  gets  into  his 
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canoe,  and  goes  after  the  threshers.  When  he  approaches  they  all  dive.  He 
waits  for  them  to  come  up  again,  but  they  do  not  come.  He  goes  out  a  little 
further  on  the  water  and  drops  his  anchor.  He  then  takes  off  all  the  down  on  his 
head,  and  dives  into  the  water  after  the  threshers.  When  he  gets  to  the  bottom 
he  finds  a  very  fine  country  down  there.  Perceiving  a  road  he  set  out  to  follow  it, 
and  presently  comes  to  a  house.  When  he  gets  close  he  sees  a  crane.  It  flies 
away  crying,  "  ka,  ka,  ka !"  as  it  goes.  "  Shut  up,  grandmother,"  said  the  man,  "  I 
want  to  talk  with  you."  The  crane  then  stopped,  and  the  man  asked  her  if  she 
had  seen  a  woman  pass  that  way  with  the  people.  "  Yes,"  replied  the  crane,  "  I 
saw  a  woman  just  now  with  some  people  going  by  here."  The  man  proceeded  on 
his  journey,  and  presently  sees  in  the  distance  the  smoke  of  another  dwelling  in 
the  centre  of  a  fine  valley.  When  he  came  to  the  house,  he  saw  a  wild  goose 
there.  The  goose  was  crying  out  after  its  kind,  and  the  man  bade  it  be  quiet. 
"  Shut  up,  grandmother,"  says  he,  "  and  tell  me  have  you  seen  a  woman  pass  this 
way  ?  "  "  Yes,"  said  the  goose,  "  she  passed  by  here  just  now."  The  man  goes  on 
here  again,  and,  in  a  little  while,  perceives  before  him  the  smoke  of  another 
dwelling.  Upon  reaching  it,  he  sees  that  it  is  inhabited  by  a  slem  (aquatic  bird 
not  identified).  It  also  was  making  the  noise  peculiar  to  its  kind.  "  Shut  up, 
grandmother,"  said  the  man  to  it,  "  and  tell  me  have  you  seen  a  woman  pass  this 
way  ?  "  "  Yes,"  said  the  slem,  "  she  passed  by  here  just  now."  The  man  goes  on 
a  little  further,  and  then,  by  his  magic  power,  compels  the  slave  of  the  Thresher  to 
go  out  and  gather  firewood.  As  the  slave  approaches  the  spot  where  he  is,  he 
chooses  a  good  tree,  and  gets  inside  of  it.  Thus  hidden,  he  draws  the  slave  to  him. 
When  the  slave  came  to  the  tree,  in  which  he  was  hidden,  he  took  his  stone  chisel 
and  hammer,  and  began  to  cut  it  down.  When  the  slave  drove  the  chisel  into  the 
trunk,  the  man  inside  opened  his  mouth,  caught  the  chisel  in  his  teeth,  and  broke 
it.  When  the  slave  perceives  that  he  has  broken  his  chisel,  he  sheds  tears  at  its 
loss.  The  man  now  comes  out  of  the  tree,  and,  revealing  himself,  said  to  the  slave, 
"  Give  me  your  broken  chisel,  and  I  will  make  it  whole  for  you."  The  slave  gave 
him  the  piece  of  chisel,  and  the  man  put  it  in  his  mouth,  and  by  his  magic 
joined  it  to  the  other  piece,  which  he  still  retained  in  his  mouth,  and  made  it 
perfect  as  before.  The  slave  is  very  grateful  to  the  man.  The  latter  now  asks  the 
slave  to  help  him  get  his  wife  back  from  his  master.  This  the  slave  consents  to 
do,  and  they  plan  together  how  they  may  outwit  the  Thresher.  The  slave  chops 
down  the  tree,  and  the  man,  taking  a  piece  of  the  wood,  hides  himself  within  it  by 
his  magic  power,  and  instructs  the  slave  to  carry  it  home,  and  put  it  down  just 
inside  the  door.  It  is  arranged  between  them  that  after  the  slave  has  made  a  big 
fire  to  enable  the  man  to  see  all  over  the  house  and  where  his  wife  has  been 
placed,  he  shall  go  to  get  water,  and  when  he  passes  by  the  fire,  shall  pretend  to 
fall  down  and  spill  it  all  over  the  fire.  Upon  arriving  at  the  Thresher's  dwelling, 
the  slave  set  down  the  piece  of  wood  containing  the  man  just  inside  the  door,  as 
had  been  arranged  between  them,  started  a  large  fire,  and  then  went  out  to  fetch 
some  water.  In  passing  by  the  fire  on  his  return  he  stumbled  and  fell,  casting 
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the  water  on  the  fire,  and  leaving  the  room  in  darknoss.  The  man  thereupon 
jumped  out  from  his  hiding  place,  caught  up  his  wife  and  ran  away  with  her,  while 
the  slave  busied  himself  in  starting  the  fire  anew.  When  the  light  of  the  fire  is 
cast  over  the  dwelling  the  Thresher  and  his  friends  perceive  that  the  woman  has 
got  away.  They  all  start  off  to  pursue  her,  the  slave  going  with  them.  Now 
the  slave  was  by  far  the  swiftest  runner  of  them  all,  and,  coming  first  to  the 
runaways  and  wishing  to  aid  them,  he  pretends  to  fall  down,  and  where  he  fell 
there  immediately  sprang  up  a  lofty  mountain  between  the  man  and  his  wife  and 
their  pursuers.  By  the  time  the  latter  have  climbed  the  mountain,  the  former  are 
well  on  their  way,  but  before  the  man  can  get  to  the  spot  over  which  his  canoe 
is  moored  they  are  upon  him  again.  The  grateful  slave  again  came  to  their 
rescue,  and  raised  a  second  barrier  between  them  and  the  pursuers  by  casting 
himself  on  the  ground  as  before.  Before  the  Thresher  people  could  cross  this 
second  mountain  the  man  reached  the  line  hanging  from  his  canoe  and  jerking 
it  violently  is  pulled  up  to  the  surface  with  his  wife  in  his  arms  by  his  brother 
who  is  waiting  in  the  canoe  for  him.  They  immediately  pull  for  the  shore  and 
only  just  reach  it  in  time  to  escape  the  angry  threshers,  who,  as  soon  as  tin- 
fugitives  got  to  land,  gave  up  the  chase  and  troubled  them  no  more. 

The  Eagle  People. 

There  was  once  a  chief  who  had  many  wives.  In  his  tribe  there  was  a  great 
number  of  young  men.  Now  one  of  these  youths  fell  in  love  with  one  of  the 
chief's  wives.  She  was  the  most  beautiful  of  them  all.  At  first  she  would  take 
no  notice  of  him,  but,  in  the  end,  she  yielded  and  spent  most  of  her  time  with 
the  young  man.  When  the  chief  learnt  of  his  wife's  infidelity,  he  sought  to  find 
who  her  lover  was.  To  do  this,  he  laid  a  trap  for  him.  He  sent  out  a  number  of 
men  to  collect  pitch.  This  he  spread  over  his  unfaithful  wife's  bed,  and  the 
following  night  when  the  young  man  went  to  visit  her  he  laid  down  on  the  pitch, 
which  adhered  to  his  back.  When  he  essayed  to  get  up  in  the  morning,  he  found 
himself  held  back  by  the  pitch ;  and,  in  order  to  get  up  at  all,  was  obliged  to  go 
away  with  the  bed-board  sticking  to  his  back.  The  chief  was  looking  for  this, 
and  had  the  young  man  seized  and  thrown  into  the  water.  When  the  youth 
found  himself  in  the  water,  he  prayed  to  QEqals  to  save  him.  The  sky -god  heard 
his  prayer,  and  calmed  the  water  all  around  him.  For  ten  days  he  floated  with 
the  tide,  with  the  board  still  fastened  by  the  pitch  to  his  back.  By  the  tenth  day, 
the  heat  of  the  sun  had  so  melted  the  pitch  that  he  was  able  to  rid  himself  of  the 
board.  A  little  while  after,  he  found  himself  on  the  other  side  of  the  sea  and  drew 
himself  ashore.  He  felt  very  sad  and  cried  very  much  at  the  thought  of  his  lonely 
condition.  He  threw  himself  on  the  beach,  and  covered  his  face  with  his  blanket. 
Thus  he  remained  for  a  long  time.  When  the  sun  was  well  up,  and  he  was  feeling 
a  little  better,  he  felt  something  touch  his  feet  and  looked  up  quickly  to  see  what 
it  was.  Seeing  nothing,  he  covered  up  his  face  again.  He  had  no  sooner  done  so 
than  lie  felt  the  touch  repeated.  He  raised  his  head  a  second  time  and  looked 
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round,  but  nothing  was  visible,  and  he  covered  himself  a  third  time.  This 
occurred  many  times ;  at  last,  feeling  sure  that  somebody  was  playing  him  a  trick, 
he  set  about  discovering  who  it  was.  Instead  of  wholly  covering  his  face,  he  so 
wrapped  the  blanket  about  him  that  he  could  peep  out  all  the  time.  Presently  he 
perceived  a  mouse  come  out  of  a  hole  near  his  feet.  "  I  see  you,  Mouse,"  he  cries, 
"  you  needn't  hide  any  more."  Mouse  now  stays  and,  sitting  down  by  the  young 
man's  side,  asks  where  he  had  come  from.  The  youth  replies,  "  I  came  from  the 
other  side  of  the  water ;  Kao  threw  me  into  the  sea  and  I  floated  here.  But 
where  do  you  live  ? "  Mouse  replies, "  We  have  a  house  over  yonder.  Many  young 
women  live  there.  I  am  their  slave."  Now  the  young  women  had  seen  the  youth, 
and  had  sent  Mouse  to  him ;  and,  although  he  could  not  see  them  or  their  dwelling, 
they  were  at  that  very  moment  peeping  at  and  discussing  him.  One  said,  "  I  will 
take  him  for  a  husband."  Another  said,  "  No,  you  sha'n't,  I  will  have  him ; "  and 
so  said  all  of  them.  Mouse  now  brings  the  youth  to  the  house.  When  they  got  in, 
he  perceived  a  number  of  girls  sitting  down  in  a  line.  Being  a  fine-looking  young 
man,  the  women  all  admired  him  greatly  and  each  desired  to  possess  him  for 
herself.  He  sits  down  before  them,  and  the  first  woman  asks  him,  "  Will  you  take 
me  for  your  wife  ? "  Before  he  had  time  to  reply,  each  of  the  others  made  the 
same  request.  The  young  man  would  have  been  greatly  embarrassed  if  Mouse 
had  not  forewarned  him  of  what  would  happen.  "  Eefuse  them  all,"  he  had  told 
him,  "  except  the  last  one.  Take  her  for  your  wife ;  her  father  is  a  very  rich 
man."  Acting  on  Mouse's  advice,  he  chose  her  for  his  wife.  As  they  talked 
together,  she  said,  "  My  father  will  come  to-morrow  and  offer  you  your  choice  of 
two  eagles,  one  the  black,  the  other  the  bald-headed  eagle.  Choose  the  black  one. 
I  will  take  the  white-headed  one  for  myself."  Next  day  the  old  man  came,  and 
did  as  his  daughter  had  said.  His  wife  now  instructed  him  to  put  on  his  eagle's 
skin.  She  did  the  same  with  hers.  "  Now,  I  will  teach  you  how  to  fly  and 
catch  fish,"  said  she ;  "  only  be  careful  to  follow  my  instructions.  There  is  a 
monster  who  floats  on  the  water.  Don't  be  tempted  to  catch  him,  or  he  will 
lead  you  to  your  death."  He  becomes  a  very  successful  fisher,  and  secures  all 
kinds  of  marine  game  such  as  salmon,  porpoises,  seals,  and  whales.  So  excited 
is  he  with  his  sport  that  he  forgets  all  about  the  monster.  Lying  on  the  surface 
of  the  water,  he  sees  in  the  distance  what  looks  like  a  large  fish.  He  flies 
towards  it,  and  fastens  his  talons  in  its  flesh.  Just  as  he  does  so,  his  wife 
perceives  what  he  has  done  and  the  great  danger  he  is  in,  and  flies  to  his  rescue. 
He  was  in  the  power  of  the  monster.  The  creature  now  endeavours  to  drag  him 
under  the  water,  and  when  his  wife  reaches  him,  only  his  head  is  visible.  She 
seizes  him  by  the  hair  and  calls  to  her  father  and  brothers  and  other  relatives  to 
come  and  help.  They  hurry  to  her  aid  and  many  other  eagles  also  rush  to  assist. 
They  struggle  together  for  a  long  time,  but,  in  the  end,  the  eagles  win.  The 
monster  is  torn  asunder,  and  the  youth  carries  the  portion  he  held  ashore.  They 
all  rejoice  at  their  success,  and  talk  of  his  wonderful  escape.  When  a  year  had 
passed  by,  a  son  was  born  to  him.  As  soon  as  the  child  began  to  speak,  he  cried 
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incessantly  for  his  paternal  grandparents.  This  makes  the  father  desire  greatly  to 
get  back  to  his  own  home,  but  knowing  how  far  away  across  the  water  it  was,  he 
saw  no  hope  of  ever  reaching  it  and  became  very  sad  in  consequence.  When  his 
father-in-law  (SwenEin)  perceived  his  sorrow,  he  said  to  him,  "Son-in-law 
(Stceuftas),  don't  be  downcast :  you  shall  go  back  to  your  home  by-and-bye."  The 
next  day  his  father-in-law  took  a  small  canoe,  and,  placing  a  carved  figure  at  each 
end,  placed  his  son-in-law  and  his  daughter  and  her  child  in  the  centre  of  it.  He 
then  pushed  the  canoe  into  the  water,  and  said,  "  Go,  carry  them  home."  The 
canoe  thereupon  went  of  itself.  There  was  no  lack  of  food  for  the  journey,  for  the 
old  man  had  given  them  a  magic  glove  full  of  choice  meat  which  never  got  empty- 
In  course  of  time,  they  crossed  the  sea  and  reached  the  village  of  the  young  man. 
It  was  night  and  very  dark  when  he  arrived,  and  no  one  knew  that  he  had  come. 
But  next  day,  it  soon  became  noised  abroad,  and  everybody  came  to  see  him ; 
above  all,  the  young  women  of  the  village.  They  all  desire  to  have  him  for  their 
husband,  but  he  declines  all  their  offers.  Next  day  he  gave  a  great  feast.  His 
wife  opened  the  glove  in  which  their  food  was  stored  and  took  out  what  was  left. 
It  filled  two  houses.  He  now  cooks  it,  and  by  his  father-in-law's  magic,  is  able  to 
boil  this  vast  quantity  in  one  small  kettle.  He  now  invites  all  the  people  of  his  village 
to  share  the  food  with  him.  When  they  are  assembled,  one  of  the  guests,  whose  name 
was  Raven,  makes  fun  of  the  small  pot  in  which  the  food  was  cooking.  "  Somebody 
will  go  short,"  said  he, "  if  that  is  all  you  have  to  offer  us.  I  could  put  all  that  pot 
holds  in  my  own  spoon."  The  young  man  and  his  wife  say  nothing,  but  take  three 
small  dishes  and  pour  the  meat  into  them  and  ask  the  people  to  help  themselves. 
This,  with  much  scrambling,  they  did,  and  to  their  surprise  the  dishes  ever 
remained  full.  Eaven  tried  hard  to  empty  them,  but  found  it  beyond  his  power. 
However  much  was  taken  out,  more  remained  behind,  until  everybody  was 
satisfied.  When  all  were  filled,  then  the  pot  was  empty. 

When  their  guests  had  all  gone,  the  wife  says  to  her  husband, "  Now  you  must 
be  very  careful  and  not  go  with  any  other  women.  If  you  are  unfaithful  to  me  I 
shall  go  away  and  leave  you."  On  the  following  day,  his  wife  wanting  some  water, 
he  took  a  bucket  and  went  to  the  creek  to  fetch  her  some.  When  he  got  to  the 
creek,  all  the  girls  in  the  village  were  there  on  the  lookout  for  him.  One  of  them 
enticed  him  to  go  into  the  woods  with  her,  and  he,  forgetful  of  his  wife's  warning, 
accepted  her  invitation,  and  went  with  her.  Some  time  later,  he  returned  to  his 
home  with  the  water.  When  he  sets  the  water  down,  his  wife  takes  an  eagle  quill 
ami,  'lipping  it  in  the  water,  holds  it  up  and  examines  it.  I>y  this  means  she 
learns  of  his  infidelity.  She  throws  away  the  water,  and  will  have  none  of  it. 
Said  she.  in  him,  "You  have  broken  your  promise  to  me.  Now  I  must  leave  you.' 
So  saying  she  took  her  child,  and  went  down  to  the  beach.  He  follows  her,  and 
beseeches  her  to  turn  back.  She  does  not  stop,  but  bids  him  go  home  and  leave 
her,  saying  as  she  went,  "  If  I  turn  my  face  towards  you,  you  will  die."  When  she 
got  to  the  water,  she  did  not  seek  her  canoe,  but  walks  straight  on,  and  the  water 
supported  her.  He  follows  close  behind  her,  in  like  manner  the  water  also 
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supporting  him.  Again  he  begs  her  to  return  with  him,  but  she  answers,  "  Nay,  I 
can  return  no  more  ;  but  go  you  home."  He  replies,  "  I  will  never  leave  you,"  and 
continues  to  walk  after  her,  beseeching  her,  every  few  steps,  to  stop  and  turn  back 
with  him.  Thus  they  continue  for  a  long  way ;  and  she,  at  last  weary  of  his 
importuning,  turns  round  towards  him.  Immediately  the  waters  cease  to  hold  him 
up  and  lie  sinks  beneath  them  and  is  drowned. 

The  Mink  and  the  Wolf. 

Young  Wolf  one  day  went  out  hunting.  When  several  days  had  passed,  his 
friends  thought  he  must  be  lost,  and  went  to  look  for  him.  In  the  meantime, 
Mink  went  down  to  the  water  to  fish.  As  he  sat  in  his  canoe  fishing,  he  saw 
Young  Wolf  on  the  beach.  Wolf  calls  to  him  to  come  ashore,  but  Mink  pays  no 
attention  to  him ;  Wolf,  however,  continues  to  importune  him,  and  Mink  presently 
pulls  ashore  and  takes  him  into  his  canoe.  When  he  is  seated,  Mink  asks  him  if 
he  likes  sea-urchins'  eggs :  Wolf  replies  that  he  does.  Mink  then  bids  him  help 
himself,  saying,  "  Eat  as  many  as  you  like,  but  eat  only  the  white  ones,  don't  eat 
the  red  ones."  Wolf  falls  to  and  devours  a  great  many.  When  he  had  finished, 
Mink  says,  "  If  you  want  to  go  to  sleep  now,  lie  down  in  the  bottom  of  the  canoe 
and  rest  your  neck  on  the  thwarts."  Wolf  does  so,  and  is  soon  fast  asleep. 
Presently,  Mink  takes  his  knife,  and  cuts  Wolf's  throat  with  it  so  that  he  dies. 
He  now  pulls  ashore,  skins  Wolf,  and  takes  the  pelt  home  with  him,  and  hangs  it 
by  the  fire  to  dry.  A  little  while  after,  Wolf's  grandmother  came  to  Mink's  house 
to  buy  sea-urchins'  eggs.  Mink  tells  her  to  look  at  what  was  hanging  before  the 
fire.  She  looked  up,  and  saw  her  grandson's  skin,  at  sight  of  which  she  cries 
bitterly.  Said  Mink  to  her,  "  If  you  want  to  make  that  noise  you  had  better  go 
outside,  I  don't  want  you  blubbering  here."  The  old  woman  thereupon  left  the 
house,  and  went  home.  "  What  are  you  crying  for  ? "  said  Old  Wolf  and  the  others. 
She  answered  them,  "  I  am  crying  because  I  shall  never  see  my  lost  grandson 
any  more ;  Mink  has  killed  him."  When  they  hear  this,  they  become  very  angry, 
and  declare  they  will  go  and  kill  Mink  ;  but  one  says,  "  Don't  let  us  kill  him  in 
his  own  house,  but  let  us  get  him  here  and  kill  him."  In  order  to  entice  Mink  to 
their  house,  Old  Wolf  gave  a  great  potlatch,  and  invited  everybody  to  attend,  Mink 
among  them.  Now  the  Mink  suspects  some  trick  will  be  played  upon  him,  and 
that  the  Wolf  people  will  try  to  take  revenge  for  the  murder  of  Young  Wolf ;  so 
he  takes  steps  to  outwit  them.  Now  Knothole  was  his  grandmother,  likewise 
Mouse,  and  he  gives  them  instructions  in  this  wise.  To  the  former  he  says,  "  If 
the  Wolves  spring  at  me,  you  grow  big  and  let  me  through."  To  the  latter  he 
says,  "  You  gnaw  all  the  bows  and  paddles  of  the  Wolf  people  so  they  cannot  use 
them  without  breaking."  They  promise  to  do  as  he  bids  them.  When  Mink 
reached  the  Wolves'  house,  and  was  fairly  inside,  they  all  sprang  upon  him  with 
the  intention  of  tearing  him  to  pieces,  but  Mink,  being  on  the  lookout  for  this 
kind  of  welcome,  sprang  through  the  Knothole,  and  ran  down  to  his  canoe.  The 
Wolves  seized  their  bows  and  arrows,  and  essayed  to  shoot  him ;  but  as  Mouse  had 
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bitten  each  bow  almost  in  two,  their  weapons  broke  in  their  hands.  Seeing  this, 
they  threw  them  aside  and  rushed  to  their  canoes  to  follow  after  Mink  on  the 
water.  No  sooner  are  they  fairly  started  than  their  paddles  snap  in  two,  and  Mink 
gets  away  from  them.  But  the  Wolves  are  determined  to  take  him,  and  get  new 
paddles  and  return  to  the  chase.  After  a  long  pull,  they  overtake  and  capture 
him,  and  would  have  bound  him  with  cedar  withes,  but  Mink  said  to  them, "  It  is 
no  good  tying  me  with  cedar  I  can  easily  break  that.  You  had  better  take  a  kelp 
line  and  tie  me  with  that."  This  they  did ;  then  Mink  said,  "  Let  me  dance  before 
you  kill  me."  "  Very  good,"  they  answered,  "  you  shall  have  your  dance."  So 
they  bring  the  canoes  together,  side  by  side,  and  Mink  begins  his  dance.  He 
dances  first  in  one  canoe,  and  then  in  another.  Then  he  puts  one  leg  in  one 
canoe,  and  the  other  in  another,  and  bids  them  separate  the  canoes  a  little.  "  Now 
close  up  again,"  he  says,  "  now  open  wider."  When  the  canoes  are  well  apart,  he 
suddenly  jumps  into  the  water  and  dives  down  between  them.  The  Wolves  search 
everywhere  for  him,  but  cannot  find  him.  Presently  Mink  pops  his  head  up  out 
of  the  water,  near  the  shore,  and  cries  out,  "  Hullo,  you  people,  what  are  you  doing 
there  ?  "  The  Wolves  pull  ashore  after  him,  determined  yet  to  kill  him.  Mink 
now  enters  a  hole,  and  the  Wolves  come  and  thrust  their  spears  in,  hoping  to  kill 
him ;  but  again  Mink  outwits  them.  When  they  thrust  the  spears  in,  lie  takes 
some  of  his  grandmother's  guts  and  put  them  on  the  spears.  The  Wolves  seeing 
this  believe  that  they  have  killed  him,  and  go  out  in  their  canoes  again.  As  soon 
as  they  are  on  the  water,  Mink  comes  out  of  his  hole  and  shouts  out,  "  Hullo,  you 
people,  what  are  you  doing  out  there  ? "  The  Wolves  hurry  back,  and  Mink  hides 
in  his  hole  a  second  time.  Again  they  thrust  their  spears  in,  and  again  he  puts 
the  entrails  upon  them  and  deceives  them.  After  awhile,  the  Wolves  go  away 
believing  Mink  to  be  dead.  When  they  had  gone  but  a  few  steps,  Mink  calls 
them  back  with  a  jeer  saying,  "  Why  don't  you  come  and  take  me  ?  "  Time  and 
again  he  thus  deceives  the  Wolves,  who,  at  last  despairing  of  capturing  him,  go 
away  for  good  and  leave  him. 

LINGUISTIC. 

As  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  attempt  has  been  inade  to  set  forth  the  structure 
and  grammar  of  the  Siciatl  dialect,  or  collect  a  glossary  of  its  terms.  The  following 
notes  and  texts  will  therefore  be  the  more  welcome. 

The  Siciatl  differs  considerably  from  the  speech  of  the  contiguous  Salish 
tribes ;  and  by  the  Indians  themselves  it  is  considered  a  difficult  dialect  to  acquire. 
They  tell  me  that  most  Siciatl  can  converse  in  the  neighbouring  Slaiamon, 
Sk'qomic  and  HalkomelEin,  but  that  few,  if  any,  members  of  these  tribes  ever 
acquire  a  speaking  knowledge  of  Siciatl.  One  reason  of  this  is  that  its  vocablr.s 
are  mostly  foreign  to  those  dialects.  In  the  compilation  of  these  notes,  another 
illustration  was  afforded  of  the  need  there  is  to  employ  more  than  one  individual 
in  our  studies  of  the  native  speech.  The  differences  in  the  enunciation  of  the 
same  words  by  Jack  Isidore  and  Charlie  Roberts  were  often  so  considerable,  that 
I  had  on  several  occasions  to  call  upon  a  third  person  to  determine  the  form  to 
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adopt  and  record.  The  personal  differences  in  the  speakers  of  barbarous  and 
unlettered  languages  would  appear  to  be  considerably  greater  than  those  displayed 
by  the  speakers  of  cultivated  tongues.  This,  in  the  case  of  the  speech  of  the  tribes 
under  consideration,  is  due  mainly  to  the  undeveloped  state  of  their  phonology  and 
the  consequent  indeterminate  quality  of  many  of  their  sounds,  the  result  of  which 
is  a  strong  tendency  to  permutation  in  vowels  as  well  as  in  consonants.  This 
tendency  is  very  strong  in  Siciatl  where  n  and  d  ;  m  and  b ;  e,  1,  ai,  are  everywhere 
interchangeable  in  the  mouth  of  the  same  person  and  in  the  same  words ;  and  it  is 
utterly  futile  to  attempt  to  get  the  natives  to  distinguish  between  them, 
particularly  the  consonants.  To  them  n  and  d  are  absolutely  alike  in  sound  even 
when  uttered  by  a  European.  The  same  may  be  said  of  m  and  b,  d  and  t,  and  all 
other  distinctions  of  surd  and  sonant.  This  confusion  of  n  with  d,  m  with  b,  was 
at  first  a  cause  of  much  trouble  to  me ;  for  sometimes  I  secured  the  one  sound  and 
sometimes  the  other  in  the  same  word  in  different  connections ;  but  on  account  of 
the  difference  failed  to  recognize  it  as  the  same ;  the  sound  for  example  of 
tc<klis-tce"do,  my  dog,  not  suggesting  readily  to  the  ear  the  more  correct  form 
tcEn's-tce'no.  Many  of  the  differences  in  the  vocabulary  will  be  found  to  arise 
from  this  permutation,  and  possibly  some  of  the  difficulty  which  the  other  tribes 
find  in  acquiring  this  dialect  is  due  to  the  same  cause. 

My  chief  helpers  in  my  linguistic  studies  were  Charlie  Roberts  and  Jack 
Isidore.  Others  of  the  tribe  gave  me  occasional  help  and  assisted  me  in  the 
determination  of  doubtful  constructions  and  sounds. 

An  examination  of  my  grammatical  notes  will  show  that  the  Siciatl  differs  in 
many  interesting  features  from  the  dialects  I  have  previously  examined.  Thus  far, 
all  examined  have  shown  the  employment  of  a  different  root  for  marking  the  future 
in  verbs.  The  Siciatl  is  no  exception  to  this.  The  radix  employed  by  them  is 
totally  unlike  that  in  any  other  dialect.  Considerable  difference  is  also  seen  in 
their  pronominal  forms ;  and  the  temporal  affix  nE  or  IE  of  the  HalkomelEiu 
dialects  is  changed  to  te  in  Siciatl. 

PHONOLOGY. 

Vowels. 
a  as  in  English  hat.  i  as  in  English  pin. 

a       „  „      father.  1      „  „      irique. 

a       „  „      all.  o      „  „      pond. 

a       „  „      fjnat.  5      „  „      tout: 

e       „  „      pen.  u       „  „      but. 

t-       „  „      they.  u       „  „      loot. 

E  obscure  vowel  as  in  English  flowtr;  "  a  terminal  vowel  only  in  part 
articulated. 

Diphthongs. 

ai,  as  in  aisle  ;  au,  as  in  cow ;  oi,  as  in  boil ;  eu,  as  in  few. 
I  have  called  attention  in  former  reports  to  the  indeterminate  character  of 
the  vowel  in  the  Salish  dialects  of  this  region.     This  quality  characterizes  the 
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Siciatl  vowels  in  a  marked  degree,  particularly  the  long  vowels.  There  are  also 
many  obscure  vowel  sounds  in  Siciatl  as  in  the  other  Salish  dialects  ;  but  I  have 
refrained  from  multiplying  the  symbols  for  these  on  account  of  the  "  personal 
equation  "  in  the  speech  of  the  natives  ;  no  two  as  a  rule,  as  far  as  my  ear  could 
detect,  using  quite  the  same  sound  in  the  same  phrases.  And  for  this  reason  I 
hold  that  any  attempt  at  over-refinement  of  sounds  in  setting  forth  the  phonology 
of  native  speech  defeats  the  end  in  view  ;  the  more  particularly  when  the  sounds 
have  been  gathered  as  is  frequently  the  case,  from  one  person  only.  For  all 
practical  purposes  the  symbol  K  as  here  used  serves  the  purpose  of  indicating  the 
obscure  character  of  the  vowel  very  well. 

Consonants. 

b,  as  in  English.     This  sound  is  never  used  in  Siciatl  as  the  complement  of 

p,  but  is  a  permutation  of  m. 
d,  as  in  English.     This  sound  is  always  a  permutation  of  «  in  Siciatl  and  is 

never  the  sonant  of  t. 
h,  as  in  English. 

*^»       »  » 

k-,  a  strongly  palatized  k. 

1,  as  in  English. 

tl,  an  explosive  palatized  1. 

L,  the  same  but  shorter. 

m,  as  in  English,  everywhere  interchangeable  with  b. 

p,  intermediate  between  our  p  and  b. 

s,  as  in  English. 

t,       „  „       generally ;  occasionally  intermediate  between  our  d  and  /. 

w 

'*  t          I>  » 

Jt          )>  » 

q,  as  ch  in  loch  in  broad  Scotch. 

y,  approximately  as  wh  is  uttered  in  North  Britain. 

H,  as  the  German  ch  in  ich. 

c,  as  in  English  sh. 

9,  as  th  in  the  word  thin. 
tc,  as  ch  in  the  word  church . 
ts,  as  in  the  word  fits. 
kw,  as  qu  in  the  word  quantity. 

In  the  mouths  of  some  of  the  Siciatl  initial  s,  runs  uniformly  into  c.  S,  ^ 
and  tl,  particularly  when  finals,  are  also  interchangeable  in  the  speech  of  some 
natives. 

'  marks  a  pause  or  hiatus,  as  :  k'lEmum,  to  '  chop." 

'  written  over  a  consonant  indicates  that  it  is  uttered  explosively  with  stress, 
as  :  t'paos,  "  blind." 
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Accent. 

Accentuation  in  the  Salish  tongue  is  as  marked  as  in  English.  But  it 
has  a  wider  syntactic  and  grammatic  use  than  in  our  language.  I  have  not 
yet  satisfactorily  determined  in  my  own  mind  the  basic  principle  of  the  accent  in 
Salish.  The  fact  that  the  position  of  the  accent  in  the  same  word  frequently 
varies  in  the  different  dialects  tends  to  make  the  subject  more  difficult.  But 
speaking  broadly  two  main  principles  reveal  themselves,  viz.,  radix  accentuation  and 
quantity  accentuation.  Both  these  rules  are  frequently  disregarded  and  the  accent 
is  shifted  to  some  other  syllable  in  the  word  for  syntactic  and  rhetoric  purposes. 

It  is  a  common  principle  in  the  Salish  dialects  to  distinguish  homonymous 
terms  by  a  shifting  of  the  accent,  more  particularly  when  the  words  have  an 
etymological  identity.  Thus  :  sk'omai,  hair,  and  sk'omai,  dor/1 ;  niKtci'n,  lice  ;  and 
m^tcin,  testicles. 

dumber. 

Number  is  distinguished  in  Siciatl  in  a  variety  of  ways,  as  in  the  other  Salish 
dialects.  There  appears  to  be  no  true  plural,  the  same  form  being  used  for  the 
singular  as  well  as  for  the  plural ;  but  wherever  the  idea  of  severalty  or 
distribution  enters  the  distinction  is  effected  by  a  modification  of  the  stem.  This 
is  done  by  reduplication,  by  epenthesis,  diseresis,  aphaeresis,  epithesis  and  by  vocalic 
mutation.  Ideas  of  greatness,  abundance  or  plentitude  are  expressed  by  means  of 
separate  particles.  The  following  words  offer  examples  of  these  methods,  thus : — 

SwawElos,  boy.  swiiwewElos,  boys. 

stomic,  man.  sttfmtomic,  men. 

qaiEls,  stone.  qEqafEls,  stones. 

slyakop,  hat.  si'siyakop,  hats. 

stEkam,  horse.  stEkteakaiii,  horses. 

hoplt,  deer.  hEphopit,  deer. 

tci'twon,  bear.  tcitcitwon,  bears. 

thirnstan,  house.  tlatlumstan,  houses. 

siya,  log.  siyam,  logs.     (This  is  a  very  unusual  form.) 

k'lakatl,  old.  k'lakawatl,  old  (several). 

QamemanEs,  old.  QaniEmemanEs,  old  (several). 

stotElEmit,  old.  stfitotElEmit,  old  (several). 

Gender. 

Gender  is  distinguished  in  Siciatl  by  the  use  of  demonstrative  particles,  which 
alone  possess  a  formal  gender ;  by  the  use  of  separate  words,  or  by  placing  the 
terms  for  "  man  "  and  "  woman  "  before  or  after  the  class  word,  thus : — 
tE,  masculine.  tlE,  or  sE,  feminine. 

man,  father.  tan,  mother. 

stomic,  man.  tlanai,  woman. 

swawElos,  boy.  tlltlanai,  girl. 

'  Those  dogs  were  reared  for  the  sake  of  their  hair,  hence  the  term. 
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In  Siciatl  there  appears  to  be  no  modification  of  the  terms  for  "  man  "  and 
-  woman  "  when  applied  to  mark  gender  in  animals  as  in  the  HalkdmelKm  and 
Sk'qonric  dialects,  thus :  stomic-tcedo,  dog ;  tlanai-tce'do,  bitch. 

Case. 

Tn  the  Salish  tongue  case  distinctions  are  wholly  wanting.  The  relations 
expressed  by  case-endings  are  in  this  language  supplied  by  particles ;  the  Salish 
being  an  analytical  tongue  like  the  English,  with  which  it  has  many  other  points 

in  common. 

Rediiplication. 

Reduplication  plays  an  important  role,  in  Salish  and  has  deeply  affected  the 
development  of  its  grammatical  and  lexical  forms.  It  subserves  a  variety  of 
purposes.  Primarily  its  function  is  to  express  severally  or  distribution.  It  seems 
also  at  times  to  denote  the  idea  of  plurality ;  but  on  this  point  I  am  not  yet 
certain,  for  in  many  instances  where  it  seems  at  first  sight  to  mark  the  plural,  a 
closer  examination  shows  that  the  predominant  idea  is  really  severally.  The  ideas 
of  augmentation  and  its  opposite,  diminution,  are  also  expressed  by  reduplication.  It 
also  expresses  intensity,  repetition,  frequency  and  prolongation  of  verbal  action, 
collectively,  totality,  superiority  and  its  opposite,  inferiority,  and  several  other 
categories.  The  expression  of  these  several  ideas  is  effected  by  phonetic  changes 
in  the  radix  or  by  a  shifting  of  the  accent.  In  words  of  one  syllable  the  whole 
word  is  usually  duplicated.  In  words  of  more  than  one  syllable  the  radical 
syllable  only  is  duplicated.  This  appears  to  be  the  general  rule,  but  exceptions 

are  not  infrequent. 

Diminutives. 

Examples  of  diminutive  reduplication  in  Siciatl  are  as  follows : — 

tlumstan,  home.  tletlurnstan,  little  house. 

stolo,  river.  stotElo,  rivulet. 

qaiEls,  stone.  qaiqaiEls,  pebble. 

tce'do,  dog.  cetcedo,  puppy. 

hopit,  deer.  hdhdplt,/at0m. 

kwodSt,  porpoise.  kwokwodototl,  young  porpoise. 

kwinis,  whale.  kwe(a)kwinis'6tl,  young  whale. 

N.B. — The  suffix  -otl  seen  in  the  last  two  in  added  to  distinguish  the  words 
from  homonymous  forms  in  the  language  : 

kwatlt,  dish  ;  kwakwEtlt,  platter. 

Other  examples  of  reduplication  will  be  found  in  the  vocabularies  and  native 
texts  given  below. 

A  ugmentatives. 

Augmentatives  in  Siciatl  are  commonly  formed  by  prefixing  the  particle  t! 
or  te  to  the  term,  thus :  te-thimstan,  a  large  house ;  ti-ySlloc^ot,  a,  great  hunter ; 
ti-stolo,  a  large  river. 
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Svbstantivum  Instrumental e. 

The  instrumental  suffix  -tEn  so  characteristic  of  the  Salish  dialects  finds  a 
place  equally  in  Sfciatl,  thus : — 

haiyai-tEn,  arrow.  1kupaiakw6iya-tEu,i/m//er-«#i/. 

k'ulko-tEn,  a  wall.  kwel-tEn,  a  stocking. 

po-tEii,  a  sail.  selosE-tEn,  food-mat  or  tablecloth. 

kwal-tEn,  speech,  language.  tlatc-tEn,  knife. 

tEk'Esot-tEn,  ladder,  steps.  kwal-tEn,  a  hiding-place. 

peQulne-tEn,  a  biiish.  kwekwfnos-tEn,  a  mirror. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  no  two  dialects  apply  this  suffix  to  the  same 
category  of  terms.  It  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  Salish  formative 
elements. 

Substantiva  offlcialia. 

These  are  formed  in  several  ways,  chiefly  by  the  prefix  nuks-,  secondly  by 
reduplication  of  the  stem,  and  occasionally  by  the  prefix  of  abstraction,  s,  thus  : — 

nuks-atcetc,  a  stutterer ;  from  atcetc,  to  stutter. 

nuks-stelim,  or  stsltelim  or  stEltEl,  from  telem,  to  sing. 

nuks-etot,  or  sEtetot,  a  sleeper ;  from  etot,  to  sleep. 

sutetot,  a  dreamer  ;  from  utetot,  to  dream. 

nuks-yoilocot,  or  yoyoiloqot,  a  hunter ;  from  yolloqot,  to  hunt. 

stciltcilotl,  a  robber ;  from  tcilotl,  to  rob. 

kwokwoyiluk,  a  murder  of  one  person  ;  from  kwoyiluk,  to  murder  or  kill. 

kwowaiyiluk,  or  kwSkwaima^,  many  times  a  murderer,  from  same  root. 

soomat,  a  lazy  person ;  from  oomat,  lazy. 

nuks-kwekwetlkEu,  an  interpreter;  from  the  reduplicated  root  kwekwetlkEn. 

s'tcatcalEtEn,  a  fisher  ;  from  s'tcaletEn,  to  fish. 

Synthetic  Nouns. 

The  Sfciatl  usually  employ  synthetic  or  incorporative  nouns  when  speaking  of 
the  body  or  its  parts,  and  in  a  few  other  constructions  such  as  class  numerals,  tree 
and  house  compounds,  etc.,  thus : — 

tsuq-ds-Ein,  to  wash  the,  face. 

tsuq-6Iy-Em,  to  wash  the  hands. 

tsuq-cin-Em,  to  wash  the  feet. 

tsuq-cnas-Em,  to  wash  the  chest. 

tsuq-eakwad-Em,  to  wash  the  head. 
also  k'aJrabtisEm  „  „ 

etla-walos,  /  hurt  my  eye. 
etla-cin,  /  hurt  my  foot. 

1  This  formation  is  different  from  that  of  any  of  the  other  dialects  previously  examined. 
It  signifies  "  thing  for  sera tuli ing  or  digging,1' 
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etla-wafada,  /  hurt  my  ear. 

etla-woiya,  /  hurt  my  hand. 

te-tcin-sEpai-yuk',  I  struck  my  nose. 

te-tcm-siik'iilaliok',  /  hurt  my  head  (from  something  falling  upon  it). 

suk'Emaliok',  /  hurt  my  head  (by  passing  through  a  low  doorway,  etc.). 

lEsaliok'-tcin,  /  hit  my  head  (by  striking  the  floor  with  it  in  lying  down). 

The  incorporative  forms  for  house  are,  -autQ  or  -tQ,  for  tree  -ai,  thus : 
nai'tc-autQ,  one  house;  samitQ,  two  houses,  etc. ;  kwosEn-autQ,  star-house  ;  spal-ai,  one 
tree ;  t£mcid-ai,  two  trees,  etc. ;  cedar-tree,  tuqEm-ai ;  fir-tree,  pfilad-ai ;  maple-tree, 
k'timol-ai,  etc. 

For  numeral  compound  forms  see  under  Class  Numerals  below  (p.  69). 

All  these  synthetic  forms  may  be  rendered  by  the  independent  forms  and 
frequently  are.  Speaking  generally  these  forms  are  derived  from  the  older 
elements  of  the  language,  and  are  found  with  slight  modification  in  all  the  Salish 
dialects. 

Compound  Nouns. 

The  compound  nouns  in  .Siciatl  are  formed  as  in  the  other  Salish  dialects 
examined,  by  simple  juxtaposition,  by  agglutination,  and  by  formative  elements. 
Abstract  nouns  are  formed  directly  from  the  verb  stem  by  prefixing  s  to  them, 
thus :  etltEn,  to  eat ;  setltEn,  food ;  kait,  to  shout ;  skait,  a  shout ;  kwut,  to  see ; 
skwut,  sight ;  utetot,  to  dream  ;  sutetot,  a  dream ;  teucam,  or  teteucam,  to  learn ; 
steucam,  or  steteucam,  learning,  instruction. 

Personal  Pronouns. 

Of  these  there  are  in  Siciatl  three  classes,  the  independent,  the  copulative 
and  the  incorporative.  The  independent  pronouns  are  : — 

I,  me,  sallyu.  we,  tlneinotl,  or  nemotl. 

thou,  nuwi'l.  you,  nuElap. 

he  or  she,  te,  te-tloms,  ta,  ta-tloms.     they,  te,  te-tloms,  ta,  tatloms. 

The  forms  for  the  third  person  are  really  demonstratives,  and  are  usually 
employed  without  distinction  of  sex,  the  context  marking  this.  In  constructions 
where  it  is  necessary  to  distinctly  mark  the  sex  s6  or  tic  is  used  for  the  feminine. 
The  distinction  between  to  and  ta,  or  te-tloms  and  tfi-tloms,  is  just  that  between 
hie  and  il/c  of  the  Latin.  A  clear  idea  of  the  function  of  these  demonstrative  forms 
may  best  be  gathered  from  a  study  of  the  native  texts  given  below.  In  the  plural 
the  compound  forms  are  sometimes  reduplicated,  thus  :  tatEtloms,  they. 

A  selective  significance  is  given  to  the  pronouns  by  placing  the  demonstrative 
particles  tE  or  tlE  before  them,  according  to  the  gender,  thus  :— 

tE  sallyu,  I.  tE  tlnemotl,  we. 

tE  niiwfl,  thou.  tE  nuElap,  you. 
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Copulative  Pronouns. 

I,  -tcin,  tciii-,  -lean,  tcan-,  -an.  We,  -c't,  -teat,  -at. 

thou,  -tciiq,  tcuq-,  -tcauq,  -auq.  You,  -tctilEp,  -ap,  -Elap. 

he,  she,  -as,  -s,  -tas.  Thty,  -as,  -nswet,  -tas,  -et. 

The  function  of  these  will  best  be  seen  in  the  native  texts  given  above.  It 
will  be  seen  that  they  are  sometimes  prefixed  and  sometimes  suffixed. 

fncorporative  Pronouns. 

These  forms  present  considerable  differences  from  the  correspond  ing  ones  in 
the  dialects  previously  examined. 

qatl-noml-tcin,  1  1'tl-r.  thee.  qatl-noml-tcil-Elap,  /  like  you. 

qatl-nomi-c't,  we  like  tliee.  qatl-nomi-c't-Elap,  we  like  you. 

qatl-nom-tc-tcuq   (tE   sallyu),  thou    likes/  qatl-nomotl-tciiq  (tE  tlnemotl),  thou 

me.  likest  us. 

qatl-nuq-ua-tcuq,  thou  likest  him,  her.  qatl-tlau-nuq-ua-tcuq,      than     likest 

them. 

qutl-nuct'  (tE),  you  like  him.  qatl-nomtc-as,  he  likes  me. 

qatl-nomotl-as,  he  likes  us.  qatl-nomtc-aset,  they  like  me. 

qatl-ndmotl-aset,  they  like  us.  qatl-nomim,  he  likes  thee. 

qntl-ndmim-Elap,  he  likes  you.  qatl-nomim  (aiyawet),  they  like  thee. 
qatl-nomimElap  (aiyawet),  they  like  you. 

There  is  a  certain  interesting  uniformity  about  these  forms  which  is  wanting 
in  the  other  dialects  examined  ;  throughout  they  have  the  reflexive  pronominal 
si  cm  Domdt,  self,  in  common.  The  forms  for  the  third  person  are  also  interesting. 
The  particle  niiq  seen  in  them  is  not  a  pronominal  element  proper.  It  is  the 
same  determinative  particle  which  plays  so  important  a  part  in  Sk'qotoic 
constructions  to  which  I  have  previously  called  attention. 

From  the  following  there  would  appear  to  be  another  method  of  pronominal 
incorporation  :  but  this  is  an  irregular  form. 

kwedem  or  kwenem  =  fo  see. 

kweneqetcin,  /  see  //«//.  kwenecjtciiq,  you-  see  me. 

kweneqetciiiElap,  7  see  you  (plural).  kwenec,Etcalap,  you,  see  me  (plural). 

kwenetcin  t'e,  I  sec  him.  kwekwenctcin,  7  see  them. 

kwenesaset,  they  saw  me.  kwenetomoc.Es,  he  saiv  me. 

kwenesim  tE  niiwi'l,  //"//  xnu-  thee.  kwene^us,  he  sent-  thee. 

kwenesim  tE  nfiwilap,  they  saw  you  (plural). 


i  i-i-  nr  Adjertiral  Pronoun*. 

Of  these  the  Sl'ciatl  employ  several  distinct  forms  ;  they  also  make  distinction 
between  the  thing  present  and  the  thing  absent,  the  commonest  form  is  as 
follows  :  — 
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Singular. 

tE-n'  man  (object  present),  i,i,/fn/h>-r. 

lcK-na  man  (object  absent),  my  father. 
tE  man  (object  present),  thy  fat/or. 
tcE  man  (object  absent),  thy  father, 

tE    man-s    (object    present),     his,     her, 
father. 


Phirnl. 
tE-ms'    man     (object    present),    our 

father. 
tcE-ms'    man    (object    absent),    imr 

father. 
tE   man-Elap    (object   present),  your 

father. 
tcE   man-Elap  (object   absent),  your 

father. 
tE    man-et    fobject    present),    their 

father. 


tcE    man-s    (object     absent),    his,    her,        ICE    man-et    (object    absent),   their 


father. 


father. 


The  above  are  used  exclusively  with  'masculine  objects.    With  feminine  objects 
the  following  are  employed  : — 

Singular. 
ts'E-n'  tan  (object  present),  my  mother . 


Plural. 
ts'E-ms'    tan    (object    present),   our 

mother. 
tlE-ms'     tan     (pbject     absent),    our 

mother. 
ts'E   tan-Elap  (object   present),  your 

mother. 
klE   tan-Elap    (object    absent);  your 

mother. 
ts'E    tan-s    (object     present),     his,    he,-,         ts'E     tan-f-t    (object    present),    their 


tlE-n'  (object  absent),  my  mother. 
ts'E  tan  (object  present),  thy  mother. 
klE  tan  (object  absent),  thy  mother. 


mother. 

tlE     tan-s     (object     absent),    ///*,     her, 
mother. 


mother. 

tlE     tan-et     (object     absent),    //«•//• 
mother. 


A  simpler  and  more  intimate  form  is  as  follows : — 

Singular.  Pitt  ml. 

nE-tan,  my  mother.  musnana-tan,  our  mother. 

n-tiin,  thy  mother.  '  u-tdn-Elap,  your  mother. 

tan-s,  Inn,  her  mother.  tan-et,  tltt-ir  mot/in: 

This  form  is  employed  when  the  object  is  close  to  the  possessor  of  it. 
Examples  of  its  use  will  be  found  in  the  native  texts  below.  As  the  demonstrative 
elements  are  wanting  to  it  there  is  of  course  no  distinction  of  gender  with  this 
form.  It  is  the  form  most  commonly  used  in  answer  to  the  question  "Whose  is 
this  ?" 

The  emphatic  forms  equivalent  to  the  n]!-swa  or  trinswii  forms  of  the 
Halkdme'lBm  are  a*  follows: — 
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:  Phtrn/. 

tEn'sKnu    stcedo    (object     present),  •//<//         tEm'snanfi    stcedO    (object   present), 

own  do</.  oi'i-  on'ii  i/ni/. 

tcEii'sEna     stceilo     (object    absent),  /;///         tcEinnana     stceMo     (oliject    absent), 

ott'ii  dog.  our  own  day. 

tEs'nii   stccklo   (object   present),   thy  oirn         tEs'nanalap    stcedo  (object  present), 

doff.  your  own  day. 

tcEslhia  stcedo   (object  absent),  thy  oifn         tcEsnaniilap  stce'do    (object  absent), 

dog.  your  own  doy. 

tEs'na   stcedos  (object    present),    tiix,  //<•/•         tEsnauet    stcedo     (object     present;, 

doy.  their  own  doy. 

stce'dos   (object   absent),   his,  hi  /  tcEsnanet     stcedo     (object    absent), 

own  dog.  their  own  dog. 

This  word  stcedo  may  also  be  written  stceno,  the  d  being  a  permutation  of  n. 
I  have,  however,  invariably  employed  the  d  because  this  sound  so  strongly 
predominates. 

The  particle  kwa  which  plays  so  important  a  part  in  the  HalkoiualEin  dialects 
is  also  seen  in  Siciatl.  It  fills  a  subordinate  place,  however,  in  this  tongue.  It  is 
found  in  pronominal  forms  and  marks  absence  as  in  HalkomelEm,  but  is  not  iised 
in  quite  the  same  way.  I  have  not  found  any  distinction  between  present  and 
visible,  and  present  but  invisible,  pronominal  forms  in  the  Siciatl,  as  in  the 
HalkdmelEiii.  In  the  expression,  is  your  father  dead  ?  kwa  must  always  be  used, 
thus  :  kwa  kwoi  tcE  man  ?  Its  function  here  is  the  same  as  in  the  other  dialects. 
Tt  marks  the  absence  of  the  object,  or  rather,  as  the  toE  form  does  this,  the  absence 
of  knowledge  of  the  /<«•«/*  of  the  object  spoken  of.  In  Siciatl  the  particle  kwo  is 
used  in  a  temporal  sense  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  that  dialect,  thus  we  say:  kwo 
kukElusplEm,  tn'  /.s  *!<•/.•,  if  the  person  referred  to  is  in  some  other  place.  It  is 
employed  also  in  the  following  constructions  :  kwo-tcin  kwatan  tlE  siacin  a  tE 
tatkwat  tlE  stolo,  /  left  the  pack  on  the  bank  of  the  river:  kum  kwo  aukQ  tE  setltEns, 
/hen  "away"  or  "disappeared"  at/  the  food.  Te  kwo  kutL  tE  ma,  "father  is 
i'0/niny."  It  is  found  also  as  a  compound  of  tlom,  thus  :  kwo-tlom  in  contra- 
distinction to  tf'-tlf>ni. 

Substantive  Possessive  Pronouns. 
Singular.  Plural. 

iiEsEna,  mine.  inEsEnana,  ours. 

usEiia,  thine.  us'nanElap,  yovr* 

s'nas,  sEnas,  his,  //<•/•.-.-.  s'naiiet,  theirs 


i-  ii-iili   Vi  rlin  in  Sttbstandru-m. 

Singular. 

netl-tcin-sEna,       //  <//•  this  or  llml  is  mine. 
netl-tcE-s'na  „         .,         thine. 

nf'tl-toK-s'n.-is  .,         „         „         Jris,  hers. 
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netl-tcEin-s'nana  it  or  this  or  that  is  ours. 
netl-tcE-s'uamElap  „         „         „         yours. 
netl-tcE-s'nanet        „         „         „         theirs. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  reduplication  of  na  to  mark  the  plural  in  these 
and  the  other  forms.  There  is  no  distinction  between  "  inclusive  "  and  "  exclusive  " 
forms  in  Siciatl. 

A  prepositional  form  is  also  used  of  the  third  person  when  the  owner's  name 
is  mentioned.  It  is  identical  with  that  in  the  HalkomelEin  :  thus  :  s'na  tla  John 
stcMo,  tMs  is  John's  dog. 

Possession  is  also  thus  expressed  in  Siciatl  :  "  /  Jtavf  a  horse"  stekaifi  tcinsKna  : 
linn-  a  horse,"  ste'kaifi  tcEstfna:  "he  has  n  horse,"  stekaiu  tcEstfnas,  etc. 


Interrogative,  Pronouns. 

wat  ?  who  ?  wat-tcuq  ?  who  are  yon  ?  wat  ci-ti  nEat  tl  ?  who  made  this  ? 
tu-wat  ?  whose  ?  wat  ?  whose  ?  netl  wat  ti  ?  whose  is  tlmt  ? 
stam  ?  what  ?  stum  te-tldm  ?  what  in  this?  stam  tcE  sqatLs  ?  what  do  you  want  ? 
stam  fya  tcE  sqatLs  ?  what  does  he  want  ? 

kwfntca  ?  where  ?  kwfntca  tcE  stekaiu  ?  where  is  your  horse  ? 
nE"tca  ?  which  ?  ntftca  tcE  tlumstan  ?  which  is  your  house  ? 

Reflexive  Pronouns. 

nomob,  self. 
te-tcin-sEpE-nomot,  /  struck  myself. 

This  form  is  identical  with  that  in  the  Sk'qomic.  In  Siciatl  it  is  an  essential 
constituent  of  passive  verb  forms  and  incorporative  personal  pronouns. 

Indefinite  Pronouns. 
au-wat,  anybody,  watasyE,  somebody. 

Demonstratives. 

tE,  te,  tetlom,  tatlom,  he,  this,  that  ;  tlE,  se,  setlom,  tlatlom,  shr,  this,  that. 

The  above  are  used  principally  with  the  third  person,  but  not  exclusively 
so.  When  the  object  is  other  than  a  person  the  following  forms  are  usually 
employed  :  — 

tl,  this  ;  ta,  that  (object  little  distance  only  from  speaker). 

il  til,  that  (object  farther  off). 

a  ta  teuk-,  that  (object  very  distant). 

There  are  no  distinct  forms  to  mark  the  plural.  When  it  is  desired  to  use 
them  in  this  sense  the  object  suffers  modification,  thus:  tl  tlatlumstan,  these 
housfs  ;  ta  tldtlumstan,  thosi  houses. 
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Articles. 
tE  (masculine),  tlE  (feminine),  the,  a ;  kwa,  a. 

The  function  of  these  can  be  gathered  only  from  a  study  of  the  native  texts. 
Consult  also  the  writer's  remarks  on  this  head  in  the  4th  Report  Ethnolof/ical  Suney 
of  Canada,  1902,  B.A.A.S. 

Numerals. 

Siciatl  abounds  in  class  numerals.  The  simple  absolute  forms  arc  as 
follows : — 


1.  pala. 

2.  tjonicfn. 
.">.  tciitlas. 
4.  nios. 


•  >.  i;elatcis. 

6.  t'Equm. 

7.  tsotcis. 

8.  lEalcis. 


The  others  follow  in  like  manner : — 

20.  sampca.  50.  cjlatca. 

21.  sampca  ita  paLi.  60.  t'EqEmatsca. 
30.  tcadauca,  70.  sotcisaca. 
40.  mosatlca.  80.  tEatcisaca. 


9.  tuQiuq. 

10.  opEn. 

11.  op  En  ita  pala. 

12.  opEn  ita  tEniici'n. 


90.  tuwiEqaca. 
100.  tEsawitc. 
1000.  opEn  tEsawitc. 


Partitive  Nu-ntcruls. 

suk1,  half. 
There  are  in  Siciatl  no  terms  corresponding  to  "  quarter  "  or  "  three-quarters," 


as  in  the  Halkomelfin. 

1  man,  nitcall  (stomic). 

2  men,  tEmicnali  (stEintomic). 
o     „     tca^alT. 

•4  „  mosali. 

5  „  selatsali. 

U  „  tuqabali  or  tEqamiill. 

7  „  sotcisali. 

8  „  t'Eiitcisall. 

9  „  tuQlqall. 

10  „     opEniili  or  opEdiill. 

11  „     opEnali  ita  nitcall. 


Class  Numerals. 

20  mm, 

21  „ 
30     „ 
40     „ 
50     „ 
60     „ 
70     „ 
80     „ 
90     „ 

100     „ 
1000 


sam'cEall  or  sabacEalT. 

sam'cEali  ita  nitcall. 

tcadaucall  or  tcanaucali. 

mosElcali. 

selatsciill. 

tuqabatscali  or  tEqam'tscall. 

sotcisacall. 

t'Eatcisacali. 

tuQiqaciili. 

lEsawitcali. 

opEn  tEsawitcali. 
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TV/  »  .                      Houses. 

Stoii'x. 

Hat*. 

1 
2 

spalai      ...          ...    nai'U'auti.i 
tEin'ci'dai             ...    .s;iiiii't(>  ... 

palols     ... 
tEiuc'dols 

palaiyeuk. 
tEincidaiycuk. 

3 
4 

tcai^asai  .  .  .         ...    tradautQ 
iiid.sai      ...          ...    inosaut^... 

tc-atlasols. 
miisols    ... 

mdeaiyeuk. 

5 

celatcai. 

10 

opadai    ... 

opadautQ 

Spadols  ... 

opiidaiyeuk. 

Long  round  things 
mich    as   fishing 
lints,  etc. 

Blankets,  shin*, 
clothiny,  etc. 

LOIUJ  tilings   such 
a*  i>oles,  logs,  etc. 

Kouinl  thin;/*. 

1 

palakwom 

natcawi^a           .  .  .    piilewa    ... 

pElEkQkwfyus. 

2 

samiqa    ...         ...    tEmuidewa 

tEmcidiyus. 

4 

. 

mosf^a    ...         ...    mosewa  ...         ...    mosfyus. 

10 

...    opSdaufqa           ...    opiidewa.  ..          .  .  .    opadfyus. 

Ordinals. 

first,  tlaseu,  second,  stStaft,  or  stEset  =  "  next"  "  close  to,"  third,  stEtsft  tlal  = 
"  ne;d  again."  All  after  the  second  are  expressed  as  the  third,  until  the  last 
which  is  aakwaitabot,  or  aakxvai'tamot. 


once,  naitcauq. 
twice,  sama  or  saba. 
thrice,  tcdnauq. 
foil i-  times,  niosatl. 
riri  silatsatl 


p&plla,       one  < a fii 

tutKiniciu,  two  „ 
tcitcatlas,  three  „ 
moiiiis,  four  „ 
tsetslatcis,  Jice  „ 


Ailverbial  Numerals. 

six  times,  tEqEmatl. 

seven  „  tsotcesatl. 

eight   „  tEatcisatl. 

nine    „  tuylaqatl. 

ten       „  opKnatl. 

Distributives. 

t'eEt'Equni,     -ii-.i.     each. 
sootois,  seven    „ 

tetatcis,  eight    „ 

tetQfuq,          nine     „ 
oopan,  ten       „ 

t(3tsawitc,  one  hundred  each. 
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Comparison  of  Adjectives. 
Posif  ive.  Superlative. 

el,  (food.  toqai't  el,  leaf. 

Strictly  speaking  there  are  but  two  degrees  of  comparison  of  the  adjective  in 
Siciatl  as  given  above,  but  a  kind  of  comparative  is  formed  by  using  the  superlative 
form  with  little  stress.  In  other  words  the  degree  of  excellence  or  its  opposite  is 
expressed  rather  by  the  voice  than  by  the  term.  The  longer  the  expression  is 
drawn  out  the  more  superlative  it  becomes. 

Verbs. 

The  inflection  of  the  verb  in  Sfciatl  is  effected  as  in  the  other  Salish  dialects 
examined  by  means  of  affixes  and  auxiliary  verbs.  The  aorist  or  indefinite  past  is 
formed  by  prefixing  the  particle  to.  This  corresponds  to  the  e  of  the  Sk'qomie  and 
HalkomelEin  dialects.  The  regular  pawt  is  formed  by  affixing  to  the  verb  stem  the 
particle  otl ;  the  etl  of  the  other  dialects.  The  future  is  expressed  by  the  addition 
of  the  particle  skwa.  These  are  the  principal  tense  signs  in  Sfciatl. 

Intransitive  Verb. 

Present  Tense. 
Sinyular.  Plural. 

kukElabelEm-tcii),  /  am  sick.  kukElaselEin-c't,  we  are  sick. 

kukEliiselEm-tcuq,  thou  art  sick.  kiikElaselttm-tcalap,  you  are  sick. 

kukElaselEin,  he,  she,  is  sick.  kukElaselEm,  the//  are  sick. 

Aorist  or  Indefinite  Tense. 

te-tcin-kukEla.selEm.  te-c't-kukElaselEm. 

te-tcuq-         „  te-tcalap-       „ 

The  English  equivalent  of  this  form  is  difficult  to  render.  It  can  only  be 
given  by  a  circumlocution  such  as,  1  was  and  still  am  sick,  etc. 

Past  Tense. 
Singular.  Plural. 

kukElast'lKiii-otl-tcin,  /  have  been  sick.  kukElaseli:m-otl-c't,  we  have  been  sick. 

„  „  -tcuq,  thou  hast  been  sick.  „         -u-lcalap,  yvtt,  have  been 

sick. 
Future  Tense. 

kukElaselEiu-tcin  skwa,  /  sliall  be  sick.  kukElaselEiii-c't  skwa,  tve  shall  be  sick 

„         -tcuq  skwa,  thou  wilt  be  sick.  „         -tcalap  skwa,  you  will  be 

„         skwa,  he  will  be  sick.  sick. 

„•         -tcalap   sk\\a,   (hey  will 
be  sick. 
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Conditional  Forms. 

wE-kukElsiselEin-En,  when  or  if  I  am  sick. 
„  „         -auq,  when  or  if  thou  art  *(>/•. 

„         -at,  when  or  if  we  an:  sick. 
„         -ap,  when  or  if  you  arc  v/<7r. 


Dubitative 

aiQaQomfila  wE-'kElaael  Em-En,  7  mat/  «/•  />er/tap*  1  //«///  l>e  sick. 

„  ..         .,     -auq.  tkou  mayest  or  perhaps  thou  mayest  be  si<-k. 

n  „         „     -at,  we  may  or  perhaps  we  may  be  sick. 

„  „         „     -ap,  you  may  or  perhaps  you  may  be  sick. 


e.  Forms  ami  /i'i/i/ies. 
kElaselEm-a-tciiq  ?  are  you  sick!  te-tcin-kukElaselEm,  or  shortly  te-tcin,  /  inn. 
kElaselEm-otl-ii-tcuq  ?  liarc  yon  been  sick  .' 
kukElfiselEin-otl-tcan,  or  shortly  6tl-tcan,'or  tcan-otl. 

Negative  Forms. 

ya-tcau  kutl  kukElast'lEni-au,  /  ant  not  xi>-k. 
ya-tcat       „  „         -at,  we  are  not  sick. 

i.ia  nesqatlas  kwEns  kElaselEui,  I  don't  want  to  be  sick. 

Periphrastic  Forms. 

Qotlwon-tcin  kwEns  kElaselEin,  /  think  I  am  going  to  be  sick 
fuikwewon-tciii  wE-kElaselEin-an,  I  am  afraul  I  shall  be  sick. 

Trunsiticv   Verbs,  Act-ice  Voice. 
sEpEtut,  to  strike. 

Present  Tense. 
Singular.  Plural. 

sEpEt-tcan,  [strike.  sEpEt-tcat,  ice  strike. 

„    -tcauq,  thou  strikest.  „     -tcap,  you,  strike. 

„     -as,  he,  she,  strikes.  „     -aset,  they  strike. 

/'resent  Perfect  Responsive  Tense. 
tc-tcin  s^pEt-an,  /<///<  xtrikiii;/.  tc-c't  sEpEt-at,  ire  are  striking. 

The  other  persons  follow  regularly  in  like  manner. 

This  tense  in  ust<l  in  reply  to  question,  "What  are  you  doing?"  and  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  auxiliary  verb  attracts  the  primary  pronoun,  while 
the  verb  takes  the  secondary.  The  same  is  seen  in  the  following  forms  :  — 

Present  Continuous  Tense. 
te-tcin  stfp'-iruQ-En,  /  am  striking  i(. 
te-tcuq  s^p'-nfiQ-anq,  thou  art  striking  il. 
netl-te  s^pE-nuQ,  he  is  striking  it. 
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te-c't  sEpE-niiy-at,  we  arc  striking  it. 
te-tcap  sEpE-nuQ-ap,  you  arc  striking  it. 
netl  te  sEpE-niiQ,  they  are  striking  it. 

Another  form  of  this  tense  is  :  pala-tcin  sEYpE-uiiq,  etc.,  etc. 

Pant  Continuous  Tense. 
sKs'pE-nuy-tciu,  I  was  striking  it. 

„     -tctiq,  thou  wast  striking  it. 
„         „     he  ims  striking  it. 
„     -c't,  we  were  striking  it. 
„     -ap,  yov  were  striking  it. 

Past  Perfect  L'oittintK.i/'s  Tense  of  Jleutoter  Action. 
9£s'p£-nuQ-otl-tcin,  I  have  or  had  been  st-rikiwj  it. 

„  -c't,  ice 
The  other  teases  follow  regularly  in  like  manner. 

Past  Perfect  Continuous  Tense  of  lieeeid  Action. 
sEs'pEt-otl-tcan,  /  have  been  striking  it. 

„  -teat,  we 
The  other  tenses  follow  regularly  in  like  manner. 

Past  Tense. 

sEpEt-oll-tcan,  /  struck,  or  I  have  struck. 
sEpEt-otl-tcat,  we  struck,  or  we  have  slrnrk. 
The  other  persons  follow  regularly  in  like  manner. 

future  Tense. 
sKpEt-tcan  skwa,  /  shall  strike. 

„     -teat  skwa,  we  shall  strike. 
The  other  persons  follow  regularly  in  like  manner. 

My  collections  of  native  texts  have  not  furnished  me  with  any  other  form  of 
the  future  than  the  above.  There  is  no  instance,  I  think,  of  this  tense  being 
f<  irmed  1  >y  the  verb  "  to  go  "  as  in  other  of  the  Salish  dialects. 

Inijiemtire  Mood. 

The  imperative  inflection  in  Sfciatl  is  -la  or  -Ela,  thus  :— 
sEp'tEla  !  strike  !  sEp't-tcauq  skwa  !  strike  yuv  ! 

The  use  of  the  future  particle  is  interesting  here. 

sEp't-an  ijelat,  /  will  strike,  or  I  am  determined  to  strike. 

Other  forms  of  the  imperative  are :  sEp't' !  strike !  this  form  is  employed 
when  speaking  to  one  person  alone.  When  the  command  is  given  to  several 
persons  the  following  forms  are  used :  sEpEti !  sEpEtila !  strike  ! 
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Obligating  Forms. 
te-tcin-sEpE-nuQ-En,  I  imi*t  x//-//,v  it. 

Negativf  /<>;•///••<. 

Present  Ten*!-. 

Qa-tcan  sEp't-an,  /  drib'  not;  Qa-tcat  sKp't-al,  in-  *//•//,-<•  mil. 

The  other  persons  follow  regularly  in  like  manner. 


Q'otl-tcan  SEp't-an,  /  dul  not  strike  ;  Q'otl-teat  sEp't-al,  ur  did  net  strike. 
The  other  persons  follow  regularly  in  like  manner. 

Future  Tew. 
Qa-tcan-skwa  SEp't-an,  /  a/tall  not  strike  ;  Qa-tcat-skwa  sEp'l-itt,  we  .sAc//  n«l  */;•//•'•. 

Imperative. 

Qil-tcauq  sfepEt-auq  !  don't  strike  it  .' 
ya-tcauq  s^pE'nonic-anq,  don't  xtrikc  //«. 
Qii-tcat  kEtl  s^pEt-at,  don't  let  c.s  atrikr  //. 
Qa-la  8EspE<;-au,  don't  strike  im  . 
Qa-tauq  si<:pE-nuQ-auq,  don't  you  strike  it. 

In  these  negative  forms  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  negative  attracts  the 
principal  pronoun,  the  verb  taking  the  secondary  form  In  the  fourth  sentence 
the  negative  takes  the  imperative  inflection,  la. 


Miscellaneous 
Qa-tcan  kEtl  sEpE-nuq-an,  I  ivill  not  strike  it. 
k'lom  netl-ii-wa  cKpE-nng-aii,  I  havrit  yet  struck  it. 

Conditional  Form*. 

sEs'pEt'-tcau,  if  I  strike.  sEs'pEt-tcat,  if  '  ur  nfrikr. 

The  other  persons  follo\\  in  like  manner. 
kwEns  te-wE-tl  sEpEt',  when  I  strike  or  struck  it. 
kvvoms        „       s^sEpEt',  when  we     „         „ 


Optative  Form*. 

J-  kwKus  sKjip;!,',  /  n-i.il/  f  could,  or  I  s/it  mill  lil.r,  to  .•>•//•//•(•  //. 
musqatL  kwoms  SEsEpEt',  ux  wish  we  could,  or  we  should  like  it. 


Interrogative  Forms  and 
i;i  sEj)Etas?  i/it/  /n  xtrikc?  t'c  sEpEtas,  he  struck  it. 
ta-tcuq-ha-sEpE  t  '.  did  you  strike  it  t  te-tcin,  I  <H<I. 
.sFpEt-a-c't  ?  did  we  strike  if  .'  U-c't,  we  <Url. 
The  interrogative  sign  is  a  or  ha,  the  same  as  in  the  KwantlKn. 
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Iterative  Forms. 

te-tcin(E)wa-tl-sEVpEt-an,  I  am  repeatedly  striking  it. 
te-c't-wa-tl-sEVpEt-at,  we  arc  repeatedly  striking  it. 
pala  siSs'pEtas,  In-  is  strikini/  it  nil  tin-  Him-. 
sEs'pEt-auq,  ki-rp  mi  strikin;/ :  sEs'pEt-tcap,  keep  o/i  striking  (plural). 

Deprecative  Form. 

ts(\>rilK't,s  na  -Lea  114  SEs'pEt-auq,  /)/"/.*•  ,/,,n'f  xtrike  if. 

Reciprocal  Form*. 
sEpEtautl,  we  struck  each  other. 
sapatfila  !  strike  one  another  ! 

Infinitives. 
sKpKUis,  to  strike-,  tO-SEpEtas  :  to  /nice  struck. 

Participles, 

sEs'pEtas,  striking :  sEpEt',  struck. 

Pasxioe  Voice. 
«Ep',  struck. 

/'/•(>•<•/</  1'erfect  oj  A<-i'\ilfnlnl  Action. 

te  sEpEiiouialEm,  /  am  struck :  10  sEpEtnomolEui,  we  are  struck. 

Present  Perfect  of  Purposive  Action. 

te  sEpEXjalEin,  /  am  struck. 

Past  Pi'rfci-i  of  Accidental  Action. 
sEp'uoiiialEiu-otl,  I  have  been  struck. 
te-tcin-sEp',  I  hair  been  struck,  or  [  hacc  struck  myself. 

t  'iniililiiiiial  Form. 
k's  te  BEpB^lxm,  If  I  am  struck. 

Reflexive  Forms. 

te-tcin  s^pEnomot,  I  strike  myself. 
8BpBa5m5t-6tl-tcin,  /  havr.  struck  myself. 

A  sueuialary  fonu  of  the  present  perfect  is  as  follows:  te-tcin-sEpElt,  / «m 
struck  (with  a  stick):  te-c't-sEpElt,  ice  are  struck  (with  a  stick). 

Miscellaneous  Texts. 

I  struck  you,  tetcin  KKpEiiomI  (in  answer  to  question  "  did  you  strike  me  ?"). 
it  is  (joiwj  to  rain,  kwo-kntL  tcitl  (the  particle  kvxl  here  mark  13  the  absence  of  the 

rain). 

he  struck  m*.  te  stfpEnomeas. 
it  is  John's  cfng,  sna  tla  John  tcedo  or  tceuo. 
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we  have  some  horses,  steakaiu  tcimsnana. 

my  dog  is  white,  kwEsem  tcEn's  tcedo. 

come  with  me,  mela  kumet  ine(j. 

briny  me  the  horse,  mestwEla  IE  steakaiu. 

<///•<•  me  the  horse,  ya<;Ela  a  tE  steakaiu. 

it  is  cloudy,  te  sauikwEtlelt. 

arc  I/OK  /i /'a if i' ii .'  kwak  wai-i -tcuq  ?     /"//<  Innii/ry,  kwakwai-tcan. 

art  i/ou  coh!?  tcltcEin-a-tcuq  ?     lam  cold,  tcftcEtn-tcaii. 

did  you  shoot  a  deer  !  Qaa-tciiq  tosot  tE  hoplt  '( 

it  is  John,  netl  a  tE  John. 

//  is  Mary,  netl  a  tlE  Mali. 

he,  said  I  was  a  ba.d  >n«ii,  BOSOt  uiai  tcin-kwa  stoniie. 

n-lien  you  come  in  shut  the  dvor,  wE-kwutlauq  uniastiuj  tEk'Et  tE  cautl. 

/  oi'.yht  to  drink,  koku-tcan  sk\va. 

lie  stole  my  /wrse,  kwotcElotl  utcEii  steakaiu. 

he  stole  your  liorse,  kwotcElotl  utcE  steakaiu. 

it  is  raininij,  te-\vKtl-tcftcitl. 

if  it  rains  I  shall  not  <jo,  WE  tcitctlas  ya-tcau  sk\\a  sn-an. 

/  live  Jwre,  ul  tcau  ii  ti  (in  answer  to  c[itestion). 

7  live  there,  kwo  tchi  ne  a  ta  (in  answer  to  question). 

/  «m  a  iSwiatl,  cicatl-tcin,  or  sicatl-tcin. 

I  am  hunting,  yiyuilorot-tcin  (in  answer  tu  question  "  what  are  you  doing  ( "). 

a  canoe  maker,  hai-hai. 

a  basket  maker,  HoHopiilite  (from  Hup,  ••  to  pierce"). 

a  stone,  qaiEls. 

is  it  a  stone  ?  qaiEls-a  '. 

is  Hint  the  done!  (pointing  at  object)  qaiEls  la-tluiu  '. 

this  is  the  stone,  qaiEls  te-tloni. 

tvhich  stone  I  kwiutca  tcE  qaifils  '. 

is  that  a  stone  I  qailils-a  ta-tlom  ? 

what  kind  of  a  stone  !  stain  tE;iq  qaiEls  '. 

is  that  a  black  stone  ?  k'WEsem  ta-tloin  qaiEls  '. 

one  dog,  loedo,  stce'do,  or  tcen<"'. 

two  dogs,  tced-tcedo,  stced-tceilu  (or  -nu  ;  n  and  d  are  interchangeable). 

no  doi/s,  Qak't  tcedo. 

dof/s,  IE  auktj  tcedani. 

ni/x,  kK(|  teedain. 

sonic  do;/s,  t,i;i  kEqus  teedain,  nd  lit/.,  ''  not  a  Int  ol'  dugs.'' 
few  days,  QeqadEii,  or  (,'oqaiiKd  tcedani. 
riifJit  ear,  aiyfdbaiEda  or  ai'yfdinaiEnii. 
left  ear,  sekwaiEdii  or  sekwaiEnii. 
both  curs,  kwolkwolada  or  -uii. 
rii/ht  eye,  aiyulbalos  or  aiyulnialos. 
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left  eye,  sekalos. 

both  eyes,  kElkElom. 

right  hand,  aiyulboiya  or  -molya. 

left  hand,  sekoiya. 

both  hands,  tciltcalic. 

a  good  ili >f i,  i"i  stcedo  (or  -no). 

my  back  is  sore,  qus  tEn  eletcin. 

i/uiif  lurk  /.•>•  bad,  inai  tE  eletcin  (singular). 

//is  bcii-k  is  bad,  mai  eletcins. 

an  f  bo*-!,  is  Inil,  inai  terns  eletcin. 

ymir  bark  is  bad,  mai  eletcin-Elap. 

thix,  ti,  this  house,  tl  tlumstan. 

Hi  at,  tfi,  that  house,  til  tlumstan. 

these  houses,  ti  tlatlumstan,  those  houses,  tfi  tlatlumstan. 

/  want  a  horse,  nEsqatlcis  steakaiii. 

/  am.  thirsty,  kokamtcin. 

/  want  some  water,  nEsqatlcis  ewuf;. 

/  n-itnj  Mime  meat,  nEsqatlcis  sleuk'. 

I  burnt  it,  kwo-tcin  kwasatEn. 

/  burnt  it  all  up,  kwo-k'atnq. 

/  burnt  my  hand,  kwasawolya-tcin. 

/  am  burnt,  te-tcin  k'atuq. 

the  moon  will  rise  soon,  tE  calciil  soa  ena. 

he  will  come  soon,  QaQoQas  kum  kwutL  ena. 

/  ant  /ii/rf,  te-tcin  erau. 

Hi  at  is  your  horse,  usEna  st,eakaiu. 

/  must  go  soon,  sowatcin  so. 

can  you  swim  ?  Qoatcuq  QakElemauq  ? 

who  made  this  ?  wat-cl  ti  nEiit  ? 

/  made,  it,  salTu  or  salyfi  ti  nEiit. 

//'•  has  killed  my  dog,  te  kwoyntas  tcEn  stcedo. 

he  Ml  f  I'd  it,  t.e  kwoyutas  (f)bject  near)  te  cintco  (object  far  off). 

once  be.  came  to  my  lionse,  naitcanq  kwutL  a  tEn  tlumstan. 

I  will  come,  kwutL- tcan  skwa. 

often  he  came  to  my  house,  palat  kwokwutL  a  tEn  tlumstan. 

he  is  laughing,  qaqiyam. 

he  is  crying,  qaqawom. 

who  is  that  ?  wat  tatlom. 

it  is  Mary,  netl  SE  Mali.     •//  ix  John,  netl  tcE  John. 

//in'  me  my  hat,  mestiiq  tEn  slakfiji. 

make  njt  the  fire  !  tcfmlakdpla  '. 

will  you  come  with  mi'  '<  kwutL-it-tcuq  kwa  kuinet  tE  men  ? 

it  is  dark,  k'lukom.     //  -is  mid,  'loQaitcum. 
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//  ix  xiii'i'-iii</,  lewiitl  kwokwomai. 

/x  //r;/i /•  I'nthei-  (/''in/  '.    kwa  kwol  tcE  man  '. 

ix  //in/I'  iiititlu  I-  il i.<nl  ?  kwa  kwol  klE  tan  ' 

air  i/i'ii  i-iniiiiiii !  kvrutLatcuq  kwaha  ? 

//c  lirrx  i/'ith  'iiit;  skatlset  tla  saliyfi. 

/  xau-  the  doy,  kwo-tcin  kwedetEn  stcedo. 

tlt-e  moon  is  bright,  tE  calca'l  stEQait  kailt'. 

Jioi'xt  /.s  yooil,  te  tlumstan  ei. 

in  a  I/OIH/  limn*,  tlatleu  ei,  or  stEQwai't  ei,  tlumstan. 
mi:  tri'i',  palai  (siya). 
two  trees,  tKmicidai. 
c  xiiutll  tree,  (jo^iai. 
a  large  tree,  tfai. 
many  trees,  kEqai. 
no  trees,  Qak't  siya. 
few  trees,  QeQaiiEn  siya. 
any  tree,  aukQ  siya. 
all  trees,  aukQ  siya. 

Prepositional  Phrases, 
on  the  beach,  a  tE  tcau. 
near  tlie  house,  stEsait  a  tE  tlumstan. 
in  bed,  a  tE  iujElitc. 
on  a  x/oii,r,  a  tE  qaiEls. 
///  tlie  boy,  a  tE  kwilkwa. 
in  thf,  xl.'i/,  a  t.E  tsok". 
iiixidr  tin-  liin/fir,  ;1sti,i  a  tE  tlumstan. 
ii>  tin'  i-fi,ioe,  ulalotl  a  tE  snukQltl.     y»  iii,  sootlto. 

VOCABULAKY. 

Corporeal. 

head,  sk'i'ikuru. 
face,  mEostEn. 

crown  of  tin-  head,  salalriik",  kutlkwat. 
side  of  the  head,  tataiyas. 
l>ack  of  the  head,  KalnetfK|>  cir  siildetcEp. 
I'nrehead,  elsEn. 
eel,-,  siilakwdda  for  -na  . 

kwokaiEk. 

x/.'u/l,  skwotHds  or  ^(,ius). 
//"//•,  miiken. 
heard,  kwdpo^in. 
//////•  <>f  tin   liurli/,  skwo])Olls.  eyebrow. 


ii'  i if  nni'Hi<i/x,  niaki'ii. 
tooth,  yinis. 
toiiyue,  teukqas. 
/mliiti',  kwatEmkaiii. 
ijums,  tlGakwuklis  (or  -nis). 
now,  iiniksEn. 
xi' fit H  in  of  nose,  skweuk'. 
ear,  k'wolada  (or  -na). 
lobe  of  the  ear,  slipoi'ada  (or  -na). 
eye,  ktfloni. 

l-l/l'-lllxllfA,   tU'ptEH. 
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pupil  of  the  eye,  kiilmiQitlwos. 
month,  96910. 

X.B. — According  to  my  informants 
there  is   no  distinction  between  upper 
and  lower   lips,   no   terms  existing  in 
Siciatl  for  "  lips." 
throat,  tsaltlas. 
neck,  tewEcla  (or  -na  . 
breast,  seledus  for  -nus  . 
teat,  skEin. 

milk  of  tlii-  bri'fi^l,  skEin. 
back,  eletcin. 
side,  kwatamElom. 
loins,  wok'tMetc  (or  -netc). 
stomach,  qaiyum. 
arm,  tatuja. 
shoulder,  salaqEn. 
spine.,  Iiauwa. 
Jiand,  tcalic. 
finger,  qtileakwdiya. 
finyer-na  il,  kupaiak woiyatEn . 
thumb,  klakeakwolya  =  eldest  finger. 
1st      finger,       klakhopolyall   =   "  the 

pointer." 
'Inil     finger,     ts'ai'biakwoTya.   =   -  the 

strongest." 
:!/v/  fi/if/e./-,  skaiEkwiakwofya  =  "  next 

sirono-esl." 

Twws  of  tin-  i 

horse,  steakaiu. 
dog,  stc^do  (or  -no). 
lieai'  (black.),  stci'tuon. 
i,     (grisly),  maiyky. 
t/ei'i;  Hoplt. 
elk,  kaietc. 
wolf,  wokwEtUitcKin. 
beaver,  sktfmEtl. 
mountain-goat,  sQaitlai. 
nii-i-oon,  mElaliis. 
v,  moliq. 

/,  \vfilaksla. 
mountain-lion,  skiikwiikiim. 


little     finger.      skftoakwofya  =  "  last 

one." 

elbow,  kwomQulac|Kn. 
thigh,  saldStcalap. 
b'fi,  seautcin. 
kitef,,  kwomuq. 
foot,  yEcin. 
sole,  of  foot,  pEkalcin. 
toes,  skwaiceakwoiciu. 
toe-iut.il,  kupaiakwoictEii. 
bone,  can. 
skin,  sQobEletc. 
heart,  s'lEkwedas  (or  -nas). 
blood,  skaitl. 
lungs,  sqiisEp. 
bowels,  kaiaq. 
belly,  tuk'wilas. 

spinal-coril,  smaoiillakEn,  tEm  sqaulia. 
brain,  smaqaliakEn. 
liver,  pdkpuk. 
sinew,  tleEs. 
muscle,  tintc. 
rlinr,  pair,  poqcin. 

./'//,  QUS. 

rib,  luaq,  liu'iaq. 

tii  II,  sopadetc  (or  -netc). 


Animals  known  to  the  Siciatl. 

otter,  sk'iiatl. 
rabbit,  sospit. 
weasel,  pipkatltcaiac. 
skunk,  spalas. 
bat,  pa^pa^ebak'. 
chip-monk,  qaispetcin. 
squirrel,  skwoiya. 
crane,  pakwaiyus. 
/(" n-k,  kakakawenflQ. 
fish-hawk,  tseuqtseiiq. 
u-iiodpecker,  slaluk1) . 

„  tetlalc. 

rat,  skwakobin. 
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mouse,  kwatEn. 
,  matcosfia. 

,  mtftcin. 
(black),  qa. 
„     (white),  klakwaimn. 
</('<•&  ('mallard),  ttfrniks. 
/(/n//,  skilkaiein. 
o«'/,  skaiakEnek'. 
<w//e,  k-aikQ. 
/«//  (11  in-),  skackao. 
j-otiw,  skwtfctuk't. 
kingfisher,  kwakwole. 
pigeon,  hamo. 
hum m ing-bird,  stnstos. 
SJOTW,  HokEn. 
martin,  speslos. 
?/'?•«(,  stlSmtKm. 
snake,  otlkai. 
toad,  wiQclQallaq. 
frog,  hoham. 
lizard,  seskwatl. 
ant,  iibaqlyu. 
worm,  seskQ. 
ii-itsfi,  mamalaweostuq. 
housefly,  qaqaiya 
aw;  skekak'. 
grouse,  HomHoni. 
salmon  (generic),  steiilistEn. 
(spring),  yomutc. 

„      (coboe),  kwomaiE(;a. 

„      (dog),  seanuq. 

,.       (steel-head),  skaiuq. 

„      (sock  eye),  sukai. 
(humpback), 


fi'oiit,  skaikdwiq. 
cod  (rock),  tsuckno. 

„    (red),  toktdk. 

„   (fom),  saukceleuq. 
star- fish,  kweitlein. 
cockle,  s'l.ltflfitn. 
sea-eggs,  aintEii. 
n'li/i/f,  kw^nls. 

ha/ibiif,  pEtiileda  for  -11,1)  etatqa. 
xiri<llnii\  spi-nq. 
life,  mamalwc. 
'butterfly,  kelala. 
grasshopper,  kaiEk'wati [um. 
spider,  makwe^a. 
mosquito,  sEtcos. 
(full,  kwakwT. 
1-iii-i'n,  skwato,  kwiito. 
porpoise,  kwoddt'  (or  -not'). 
sturgeon,  skwawite. 
oolican  ("  candle-fish  "),  sweawfi. 
flounder,  qi51a(jEn. 
In  I'i'ing,  slilwat'. 
smdts,  Btoakutn. 
oyster,  kluqkluq. 
iinixxd,  tlauaknni. 
ri-iih,  qaiEk". 

I'd,  BabaQbim  or  siima^mEm. 
dog-fish,  k'waEtc. 
dnin  (generic),  s'CKjko. 

„     (large  kind),  smeqn i. 

,,     (medium  «'.?*•),  sk'an. 

„     (small  kind),  skwBeai. 

acul.  ;isg. 


of  Consanguinity  and  Affinity. 

HE  niEna,  in//  x/<«.     When  addressed  by  parents,  called  tt't  = 

"  lad." 
tlEn  niEna,    my  daughter.     When  addressed  by  parents,  called 

tie  =  "  lass." 
fn ni  Hi/,  oft'.'ijii'iiitj,  tiiH^i^El  or  tiilkwEl. 

mother,  tan,  when  sjioken  of.     Wlien  addressed  by.  children,  la. 
father,  man,         „  „  „  „  „  mil. 


daughter 
son 
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grandfather    -i    f 

grandmother   J  Sela'     When  addressed  b7  grandchildren  they  are  called,  yiiha. 

great-grandfather   -i  tcameuk1.      When  spoken  of  collectively  the  suffix   -tEn   is 

great-grandmother  J  added,  thus  :  tcurnC'iiktEn. 

great-great-grandfather  -i  haitQeyuk.     This  term   also   takes   the  collective   suffix 

great-great-grandmother  J  -tEn. 

great-great-great-grandfather     ~\ 

great-great-great-grandmother    I  tsiWuk'     Add  suffix  'tEn  fo1'  collective  form. 

great-great-great-great-grandfather    ~\    ^ 

great-great-great-great-grandmother  }  ^^'  (add  4En)  aS  ab°Ve" 

grand-son  ~i  _,  ^ 

,  ,  >  emao  or  emats. 

grand-daughter  J 

grand-parents,  sela-tEn  (coll.) ;  grand-children,  ematstEn  (coll.). 
mother's  toother  \         ,  mother's  sister      -| 

father's  brother  1 tCap  ts'  father's  tister       /  tCap'tS' 

eldest  brother      -^  youngest  brother^ 

eldest  sister          Ucetct.  youngest  sister     IskaiEq. 

eldest  cousin       J  youngest  cousin  J 

The  suffix  -tEn  may  be  added  to  all  these  terms 
elder  of  two  brothers  or  sisters,  tlewet. 
younger  of  two  brothers  or  sisters,  kt'itl. 
youngest  of  many  brothers  and  sisters,  keEkti. 
sister  (by  courtesy),  alis. 

brother's   ~\  f  ^ 

.      ,        >  child,  seliuH;  nepheivs  and  nieces,  seliuHtEn  (coll.). 

It'  the  immediate  relative  be  dead  of  I  must  be  added ;  thus,  selluH-otl.     This 
term  is  always  employed  when  speaking  of  the  dead,  the  ancients  or  the  ancient 
time.     It  is  probably  the  same  particle  as  marks  the  "  past "  tense  of  verbs. 
eldest  child,  tlewet,  tcintl,  tcetcintl. 
second  child,  kiiti. 

All  others  termed  collectively,  kekakte. 

last  or  youngest  child,  keEktatl. 

father-in-law     -i       „  son-in-law  -\ 

.,       .     .          >  swenEm.  I  tciiwetar 

mother-in-law     J  daughter-in-law  J 

step-father,  ma-nalaicin.  step-son  ~\ 

step-mother,  til-nalaicin.  step-daughter      }  "lEn  elQltfl- 

father's  brother's  -\  father's  sister's    -\ 

mother's  brother's  I  ^  ^^™-  mother>s  siste^s  }  ^sband 

wife's  -i 

husband's  J  °rothers>  sister«>  cousins,  nEqtcumaic-tEn  (coll.). 

wife's  1 

husband's  J  relations  (taken  collectively),  nEqweiiEin-tEn. 
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able,  ctcalem. 

/  am  able,  ctcalem-tcin. 

above,  kuatam. 

afternoon,  yelau  tEkukq. 

again,  tlal. 

aid,  help,  kwinamij. 

I  will  help  you,  kwinam^setcin  skwa. 

air,  breath,  spals. 

alder-tree  (alnus  rvbra),  qEqEqsai. 

all,  aukQ. 

always,  palat. 

he  is  always  hunting,  te  palat  tcatcatc 

tlEm. 

ancients,  people  of  long  ago,  tomosotl. 
and,  eK,  ita. 

anger,  to,  taiyakEmitEm. 
angry,  taiyEk'. 

animal  (generic),  titatculmiuq. 
answer,  reply,  kwal. 
anybody,  au-wat. 
arise,  get  up,  kwoec,  kwaiec. 
arise,  spring  up  (as  a  storm),  telatc'. 
arrow,  haiyaitEn. 

arrive  at,  or  come  to,  temtlalt,  tesmet. 
ashamed,  tlaiil  or  saiil. 
ashes  (hot),  kwas,  kwaile^ap. 
ashes  (cold),  tcibEm  or  tciniEm. 
ask,  to,  wdlut. 

I  will  ask  him,  walut-tcin-skwa. 
back  (to  come  or  return  back),  ytflcOn. 
he  went  back,  te  so  yElcen. 
bad,  inai. 

bail,  to,  stlokotsot. 
let  him  bail,  n<5tlwela  stlokotsot. 
bailer  (instrument),  tlokomin. 
bait,  skwia. 
bake,  kwoLic. 
bark,  to,  wowom. 
bark  (of  tree),  p'Elan. 
basket    (used   principally    for   berries), 

spitcu. 


basket    (used    principally   for    clothes), 

katca. 
basket  (used  principally  for  roots,  etc.), 

laqai. 

bay,  ;l9Eletc. 
beach,  tcau. 

on  the  beach,  a  tE  tcau. 
let  us  go  down  to  the  beach,  we  su  a  tn 

tcau. 

beat,  to  (luith  stick),  supEtEt. 
beat,  to  (with  the  hands),  supEtKt  <a  tE 

tcalic. 

beat,  to  (with  a  stone),  suk'Et  a  tE  qaiels. 
beautiful,  aiyubic. 
bed,  laas  or  latl. 

befool,  to  (anyone),  k'fik'ElnaHtas. 
become  or  get  angry,  titaiyak'. 
below,  down,  ukqci,  qutluk',  tlup. 
below  (under),  klepeddtc  or  klc-penetc. 
belt,  k-ait'. 

bench,  chair,  sukwEnatctEn. 
bend,  to,  t'oyuEt,  hunikw^t. 
I  bent  it,  te-tcin-hinnk\vatEn. 
you  bent  it,  nuwil-te-humkwEt. 
be  quick  (to),  kaiye. 

terry  (generic),  skwoloba  or  skwoloina. 
bid,  command,  to,  otlotEin. 
big,  large,  immense,  ti. 
billow,  wave,  yulak. 
bird  (generic),  skweakwElkwalac. 
bite,  to,  qutlt'. 
black,  kwosem. 
blackberry,  swokwatl. 
blanket  (Hudson's  Bay),  pEk'  kwcikw't 

(while), 
blanket   (Hudson's  Bay),  kwum   inok't 

(red). 

blind,  t'apos. 
blister  (a),  spoya. 
U  inter,  to,  poya. 
my  hand  is  blistered,  te-tcin-poya. 
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blood,  skwetl. 

blow,  to,  p5t. 

blow  it !  pot-tcuq,  ad.  litt.,  blow-you. 

blunt,  mafnis. 

boil  (on  the  body),  sebEn. 

boil,  to,  kwolstan. 

the    pot    is    boiling,    matlokwom     tE 

kwolstan. 
the  water  is  boiling,  tiiwutl  masuk  tE 

sewotl. 
bone,  cau. 
borer  (instrument),  kwesebim  or 

kwesemim. 
/  bore,  kwese-tcin. 
both,  s'kasait. 

we  will  both  go,  s'kasait  kwums  so. 
let  them  both  go,  sos  twelat. 
bottle  (of  glass),  laniali. 
bottle  (kelp  bulb),  pEalteis. 
bottle  (fish  sound),  kwop't  tE  laui. 
bottom,  qiisuk',  tlup. 
bow,  stluk"  or  sluk'. 
box,  kwakwa. 

boy  (small),  stototEmic  meman. 
boy  (youth),  swawolos. 
branch,  sallya. 
break,  to,  qutst. 

„      „  (into  pieces),  qwatsau. 
bridge,  hafcin. 
bright,  dazzling,  kwiyfm. 
bring,  to,  kwutstuq. 
/  will  bring  it,  kwutstuq-tcan  skwa. 
broad,  wide,  pek'. 
brush  (a),  peQulHetEn. 
bundle,  ketaletc. 
bush  (small),  sallya. 

„     (large),  saldatciya  or  salnatcfya. 
by,  on,  ni. 
carry,  to,  yac't. 
catch,  kwidat  or  kwinat. 
cane,  stiiken. 

cedar-tree  (thuya  gigantea),  tuqEmai. 
change,  transform,  tiiQ  or  toQ. 


chew,  tsaam. 

chief,  hewus. 

chiefs,  hfiwewus. 

chief  (war),  skafEq. 

child,  meman. 

children,  mumeman. 

chip,  klumlSn. 

chipmonk,  sqaikpetcin. 

choke,  to,  petsklalt. 

chop,  to,  k'lEmum. 

chop  or  fell  a  tree,  Hetsnatc. 

clamber,  to,  tEelesot. 

cloud,  samuktl. 

coffin-box,  nuakwa,  QEk'um. 

cold,  tcim. 

comb,  ekosEm. 

come,  to,  ame,  me. 

come,  arrive  to,  kwutL. 

command,  bid,  QaEt. 

completed,  finished,  hois. 

continue,  repeat,  tlalst 

cook,  to,  k'wEl. 

corpse,  smaiikwa. 

country,  land,  swiya. 

crabapple-tree,  kwEhopai. 

crooked,  bent,  skwoset. 

cross-eyed,  qetjisol. 

cry,  to,  qauEm. 

cry  out  with  pain,  skwiuet. 

cut,  to,  sitcwat,  tcEt. 

cut  into  pieces,  kwoqt. 

daily,  aukselt. 

dance,  to,  kwaiyelic. 

dancer,  a,  skwaiakwaiyelic. 

dangle,  to,  sallakaim. 

damp,  kElkEl. 

dark,  tluk'wom. 

dawn,  kwiakwi. 

day,  k'elt. 

dead,  k'oi. 

declare,  say,  to,  9696!  or  sosot. 

deep,  k'lip. 

deer,  opit  or  hopit. 
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ii  life,  tlitnauk. 

if,  tin,  H-ixh,  to,  sqats  or  qatl. 
'//••  to,  kwdf. 
diif,  to,  kwEnat. 
dirty,  wiyam. 
dixMieve,  qoqwaiaQatEm. 
dineitas,  to,  sotlwaii. 
dlali,  k'wiist. 
(fix/ike,  hate,  to,  mais. 
I  di.ilik,-  i/on,  inais-toinl-tcin. 
distress,  to,  qEtlitl. 
dice,  to,  nEkum. 
diver,  a,  smikEiiukuin. 
do,  perform,  to,  stequas. 
ilone,  finished,  hois. 
door,  tiiktEn. 
down  (of  birds),  stonatc. 
dream,  to,  utetot. 
i,  a,  sutetot. 


drip,  to,  sateq. 

drop  or  fall,  to  (of  person), 

„  „      (of  thing),  pElEm. 

drown,  to,  mEl. 

lie  will  be  drowned,  mElas  skwa. 
dwelling-place,  home,  lilawem. 
t/nnn,  niEnatsi. 
tied,  dirt,  swiya. 
mi-Hi,  land,  swiya. 
"irtliquake,  siikwom  tE  swiya. 
i«>.  to,  etlten. 
evening,  nanat. 
ere.rything,  tet-aukQ-stam. 
European  or  white  man,  QaletEn. 
examine,  to,  kwKtet. 

iliiiijljl,  very,  stoqwet. 
extraordinary,  patlpEset  or  patlpEtlet. 
far,  txjuk". 

J'it.  Q08. 

f<  <i*t.  to,  tlaacin. 
feather,  ciniEl. 
/•/.  /').  titinat. 
ji'jht,  to,  qai'lOq. 
a,  yuk'ainin. 


c,  yeyEkamatcin. 
file,  to,  yeyEkama. 
fill,  to,  litcac. 
fill  it !  litcacEla  ! 
find,  to,  soktEn. 
I  found  it,  te-tcin-soktEn. 
finish,  complete,  to,  holt. 
finished,  done,  hols. 
fire,  tcitcfm. 
fire-drill,  skwctsakop. 
fire-place,  tcltcim-mali 
fire-wood,  skwaiuk. 
fir,  pEladai  or  pElanai. 
fish,  s'tcaletEn. 
fisher,  a,  s'tcaltcaletEn. 
fish-bone,  Haiiwa. 
fiame,  watuk. 
fiesh,  sleuk. 
float,  to,  pEtlec 
flood,  peuq. 
flower,  skwasum. 
fog,  tsEmsauikwolaiu. 
food,  setlten. 

foretell  or  prophecy,  to,  tEq\vone<,>r>s. 
friend,  slaiya. 
freeze,  to,  tcimtciman. 
fresh,  sweet,  Haus. 
yi.i mlile,  to,  kwak'kwElt. 
get  into  (canoe,  etc.),  olotl,  6lo\>,  olr.s. 
ghost,  sycjiiu. 

girl,  tlltladai  or  tlltlanai. 
i/ii-/x,  tlftlintlanai. 
give,  to,  yat. 
give  it  !  yatEla  ! 

glad,  merry,  k-wiek'wic,  kwackwic. 
glare,  tlokwatcl. 
go,  to,  so. 

good,  beautiful,  fine,  el. 
gooseberry,  stainoy. 
grans,  skwosits. 
;/>•((  n-ynrd.  sniukEiiiukwa. 
<jrcnt,  stEipvet  ti. 
greedy,  skuduH  or  skunuH 
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green,  klusem. 

grind,  sharpen,  to,  teEkEnls. 

groan,  to,  aneHet. 

grow,  to  (of  things'),  pEpapa. 
„       (of  man),  tlotlotl. 

group  (of  people),  nokwalmluq. 

guide,  to,  sayiisEls. 

„     a,  sasayusEls  or  nuks-sayusEls. 

yum,  pitch,  kwEletl  or  kwEleq. 

hail,  tsElocin. 

it's  hailing,  tsEtsElocin. 

handsome,  pretty,  saiyubic,  aiyubic. 

hang  down,  depend,  pElEm. 

hard,  k'luk". 

hark,  hear,  to,  kanam. 

hat,  siyakop. 

hats,  sisiyakop. 

hate,  dislike,  to,  mais. 

heal,  cure,  to,  la<jma. 

heaven  or  skyland,  kwatEm. 

help,  to,  kwinamEn. 
help  him, !  kwinamEt-tcuq. 
he,  him,  te  te-tloms. 
hemlock-tree,  kwilai. 
hiccough,  to,  hamek'. 
„  a,  camek'. 
hide,  to  (person),  kwalemot. 

„      (things),  kwalic. 
hiding-place,  kwaltEn. 
hill,  skumet. 
him,  tE  tEnitl. 
his,  sna  (when  person  present). 

„    snas  (when  person  absent). 
hold,  to,  klalat. 
hold  it !  klalutEla ! 
hole,  slEpeoQ. 
hook,  to,  k5Iyok. 

home,  amewit,  yoa,  yu,  ameut,  lilawem. 
home-sick,  yiam. 
hop,  jump,  to,  wetem. 
horn,  wudaii  or  wunaii. 
hot,  kwiis. 
house,  tMmstan,  lilawem. 


houses,  tlatlumstan. 

house  (small),  tletlnmstan. 

hunger,  skwal,  skwol. 

hungry,  kwakal. 

hunt,  to  (large  game),  tcatlEm,  tcatctlEm. 
„      (small  game),  haileEk. 

hurry,  to,  tsatsaiyEq. 

husband,  skwakuts. 

/,  me,  tE  sdlyu  or  salyu. 

ice,  speu. 

island,  kwitsa. 

Indian,  skalmluq,  kalmiuq. 

infant,  skakElatl. 

inspect,  examine,  to,  kwEtet. 

inside  (of  house),  astiiQ. 

instructions,  sQunal. 

interpret,  to,  kwekwetlkEn. 

interpreter,  nuks-kwekwetlkEn. 

is,  are,  netl. 

itch,  tclem. 

invite,  to,  6t  or  oEt. 
jump,  to,  QetEm. 

keep,  to,  nestQ. 

kettle,  kwElist^n. 

kind,  good,  eL 

knife  (small),  tlatl'tctEn. 
„     (large),  tlatctEn. 
„     (pocket),  Qeoqs'. 

knock,  to  (at  a  door),  sukacaiit. 

knock  or  strike,  to,  siiknit. 

know,  to  (intuitively),  tEqwanom. 

„      tEqneQ. 
ladder,  tEk'Esot-tEu. 
lake,  silatl. 
lame,  sQotsenate. 
land,  swiya  (when  spoken  of  on  the 

water  it  is  called  tlalt). 
language,  kwaltEn. 
large,  big,  ti. 
laugh,  to,  qaiEm. 
laughing,  qaqTEm. 
lazy,  oornat. 
lazy  person,  soomat. 

e  2 
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leak,  to,  kiikElEin. 

leaf,  salia. 

lean,  sleaket. 

leap  (as  a  salmon  in  water),  mak'Em. 

learning,  instruction,  steucam. 

learned,  stuteuc. 

leather,  citctcai. 

leave,  go,  tso  or  so ;    sola !  go  !    so-tcin, 

/  am  going. 

lend,  to,  kwebilis  or  kwemilis. 
liar,  ewon,  qEqewon. 
lice,  mEtcin. 
lick,  to,  tsemet. 
lie,  to,  qaiaqewonEm. 
lie  dead,  to,  skoiyet. 
lie  down,  to,  s'aqai'9. 
life,  swayi. 
lift  up,  to,  tcet. 
light  (opp.  heavy),  QiEQa. 

„     (opp.  dark),  k'elt  or  k'iiilt. 

„     (of  moon),  calft. 

„     (of  torch),  kweyem. 
lightning,  papEleEq. 
like  as,  similar  to,  swenam. 
line,  QelEm  or  QailEm. 
little,  tsotsl. 
live,  to,  m. 
I  lice,  m-tcan. 
liver,  pokpok. 
log  (in  the  forest),  sfya. 
„   (in  the  water),  kwEtlai. 
logs  (in  the  forest),  siyam. 

„   jam  of,  pEtset. 
lonely,  salsiluk'. 
long,  klak't. 
look  at,  investigate,  to,  kwEtas. 

„    for,  search,  to,  selet. 
lose,  to,  QaQaii. 
loose,  kai'akaiya. 
loud,  temesot. 
love,  to,  sqat. 
lover,  swatEla. 
he  is  my  lover,  netl  nE-swatEla. 


lump,  skumeq. 
lungs,  tlakwamalT. 
man,  stomic. 
many,  kEq. 

maid,  swawElos  tlanai. 
maple,  k'limolai. 
marrow,  nipcin. 
make,  to,  nEiit. 

„        afire,  tcimlEkwop. 
make  whole,  restore,  to,  tluk'watuat. 
marry,  to,  swiik^. 
married  woman,  swiikats. 

„       man,  siyaktseu. 
mark,  to,  HulEm. 
mask,  sqoioQai. 
mat  (for  beds),  kliwai. 

»     (A7"  food),  selosetEu. 
me,  salyu. 
meat,  slcukQ. 
medicine,  st^lmeuH. 
meet,  to,  ai'akwost. 
melt,  to,  yauq. 
men,  st^mtomic. 
mend,  to,  lasmat. 
message,  sHwam  or  sQam. 
midnight,  nicic. 
mind,  kwalewon. 
mid-day,  kaiikuH. 
mine,  tsEna. 
mistake,  natcin. 
mix,  to,  nelit. 
mock,  to,  tatamEken. 
moccasin,  stliikcin. 
moon,  calca'l. 
morning,  kwckwT. 
morning-star,  kwekwi-kwosEn. 
mountain,  smanet,  skwetlai. 
morsel,  lit,  tiuyEt. 
move,  to,  yualom. 

„     it  !   yualotEla  ! 

„     to  (from  place  to  place),  yualosot. 
much,  many,  kEq. 
mud,  tsotsCJEk'. 
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murder,  to,  kwoyiluk. 

murderer,  kwokwSyiluk,  kwokwaiyiluk, 
kwokwai'ma9.  (The  last  two  terms 
are  employed  when  more  than  one 
person  has  been  murdered.) 

naked,  sleuwetsa. 

name,  skwic. 

narrow,  tseatE. 

near,  stEset,  tEtset. 

needle,  k'Enaiyu. 

night,  nat. 

no,  Qa. 

noise,  Qalokom. 

none,  Qiiuk't'. 

noon,  kaukuH. 

not,  Qauk't'. 

now,  tcitua,  teat. 

nut,  k'upautl. 

of  or  belonging  to,  tlfi. 

offer,  to,  yatoyat. 

offer  it !  yatoyatfila ! 

oil,  SQES. 

old,  k'lakatl,  stotElEmit. 

old  'man  or  woman,  QamemanEs. 

on,  by,  m  or  ne. 

orphan,  wiinwanem. 

outside  (of  a  thing),  astlkam. 
„      (of  a  house),  astlk". 

out,  tluk. 

owe,  to,  skwemElas. 

pack,  tc,  yactEm. 
„     a,  slyacin. 

paddle,  sk'umol. 

pail,  tlokomin. 

pain,  swoet. 

paint,  yutlEmem. 
„      to,  yoyotl. 

parents,  klaqklaq. 

pass,  to,  yilau. 

path,  trail,  cautl. 

paw,  spiikin. 

peel  or  skin,  to  (roots,  etc.),  tlopiyost. 
„    to  (bark  from  tree),  slukweyust. 


peep,  to  (through  a  hole),  tcilakwalosEm. 
„      (from  behind  tree,  etc.),  welEm. 
people,  tE  skalaummq. 
perhaps,  eiQawomEla. 
pipe,  patlum-mali  =  "  smoke-place." 
pipe-clay,  stuauk'. 
pitch,  gum,  kwuletl. 
pierce,  to,  Hop. 

place  or  put  in  water,  to,  puksat. 
play,  to,  kaksem. 
he's  playing,  kakaausem. 
plate,  kwakwEtlt  (dim.  of  kwatlt,  dish), 
point  (of  thing},  eiyalin. 

„     saliyuk'. 

„     at,  to,  hopEm. 

„     it  out  !  hopEt. 
poison,  tsuqtEn  =  "  rattlesnake." 
poor,  needy,  seQeEm,  natido. 
portrait,  sk^los. 
potlatch,  klE^nuk. 
power  (physical),  sai'yim. 
prepare,  make  ready  (food),  nEiimtEm. 
presently,  in  a  little  while,  QaQOQEs. 
prick,  to,  siikQom. 
push,  to,  yotsEm. 

„     it,  yotsot. 
put,  to,  kwats. 

put  in  the  mouth  (as  a  bit),  yatkait. 
put  in  the  fire  to  cook,  hewet. 
put  in  the  mouth,  skomots. 
quarrel,  to,  kwalmetautl. 
quiet,  calm,  tsosom. 
race,  yetL 
rain,  to,  tcitl. 
rain-storm,  stcitl  or  ctcitl. 
rainbow,  siitci. 
raspberry  (black),  sk'oma. 
„         ("  red-cap  "),  sai'iiq. 
„         (salmon-berry),  k'weEk'wel. 
raw,  qcts. 
ready,  holya. 
red,  kwEmem. 
red-paint,  tEintl. 
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red-hot,  Qafhols. 

reflection  (in  water),  mamaKio. 

regard,  to,  nEetEm. 

remember,  to,  hakwat. 

reply,  to,  kwal. 

repeat,  continue,  to,  tlalEt. 

rest,  to,  kwaneusEm. 

restore,  make  whole,  to,  tluk'wamat. 

return,  yilicin. 

rich,  wealthy,  hewEs. 

ring,  stEletc  =  "  round  thing." 

»     (for  finger),  tsdwatekwofya. 
ripe,  k'WEl. 
river,  stolo. 
rivulet,  stEltolo. 
roast,  to,  kwElac. 
roast  it !  kwElacila  ! 

„     to,    the    hands    or   paws, 

tEpEnatcoiyEm. 
roast,    to    make    them    drip    oil, 

tEpEnatcoiyEm. 
rob,  to,  tcilotl. 
robber,  stciltcilotl. 
roof,  elatQ. 
root,  kwEuminatc. 
rope,  QelEm. 
rotten,  tluk''k. 
round,  pfilek",  pfiluk. 
rub,  to,  tsukwum. 
rub  it !  tsuktila. 
run,  to,  yitl. 
sail,  to,  poten. 
„     a,  potEn. 
salt,  klatlum,  kwotlom.     (The  latter  is 

older  term.) 
salt-water,  kwotkwo. 
salty,  kwotom. 

same  as,  similar  to,  sukweman. 
sand,  kwolakwel. 
sap,  sqamEts. 
say,  to,  kwfil. 
save,    to    (by    clutching   at    something), 


scald,  to,  kwasau. 

„     it !  kwasawut. 
scar,  sk'aiyetl. 
scold,  to,  qewit,  kaiyestQ. 
scrape,  to,  saqum. 
scratch,  to,  k'afk'WEm. 
scream,  to,  kwak'et. 
search,  to,  tsetselEm,  selet. 
sea,  senk5,  kotlkd. 
see,  to,  kwenem,  soqtEm. 
sell,  to,  waiec. 
send,  to,  amakac. 
severe,  winakwEs. 
sew,  to,  pats. 

„     it !  patsut. 
she  is  sewing,  papatsEm. 
shadow,  statsimen. 
shake,  to,  yekwet. 
shake  it !  yekwetEla  ! 
shallow,  eelt. 
shame,  tlaiilatsus. 
shaman,  oolanEk. 
sharp  (of  tools,  etc.),  el  uis. 
sharpen,  to,  tekEnist. 
she,  se,  se-tlom,  tla,  tla-tl5m. 
shine,  to,  eiyalos. 
shoot,  to,  totsEm,  totsot. 
short,  k'ai'ak'Q. 
shout,  to,  k'ait. 
show,  to,  yotsot,  saiust. 
show,  appear,  to,  ena. 
shrink,  to,  qeseqot. 
shut,  to,  tuk't. 

shut  the  door,  tuk't  tE  cauLl. 
sick,  kukElaselEm. 
sight,  mai'yil. 
silent,  tosos. 
sing,  to,  telem. 
singing,  tetelEm. 
singer,  steltel. 
sink,  to,  mEl. 

sit  down,  to,  t'k'ec,  tEk'ai'c. 
sit,  to,  t'k^natc. 
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sky,  tsok". 
slap,  to,  tlukEt. 
c,  skiots. 

c,  to,  qeqem,  qaiEqaiin. 
sleep,  to,  etot. 
sleepy,  etotam. 
slip,  to,  sitlk'cm. 
slow,  oyom. 
smart,  quick,  klekk". 
walk  quickly,  klecin. 
smell,  to,  hakwom. 
tin  other,  to,  kuposet. 
smile,  to,  p^tcemos. 
smoke  (from  pipe,  etc.),  patlEni. 

„      (from  fire),  kwitlf-m. 
sneeze,  to,  hasEm. 
sneeze,  a,  casEm. 
snore,  to,  qokwet. 
snow,  skwomai. 
snow,  to,  kwokwomai. 
snow-shoe,  nukwelcin. 
soak,  to,  sluk'um. 
sock,  kweltEn. 
soft  (to  touch),  keake. 
sold,  Qaiic. 
solid,  tuk'.  tukewon. 
someone,  watasyE. 
some,  skwuk. 
song,  stelEm. 
soon,  kle. 
soot,  kwaietcup. 
soothe,  to,  tceyit. 
sore,  qus. 

soup,  skwokwatlko,  stekfila. 
sour,  totsSm. 
sparks,  petcem. 
spawn  (salmon),  kiilEq. 
speak,  to,  kwal. 
spine,  naiiwa. 
spit,  to,  tlokt'. 
spit !  tlokt'Ela ! 

out  to,  pEktas. 
splash,  to,  kwecil. 


splinter,  skwuket,  skwekwuket 

utive). 

split,  to,  kwuk'ut. 
spoon,  tcawai. 
spring  (of  year),  tEin,  paiiya. 

„     (of  water),  maloiu. 
spruce-tree,  tcetlpai. 
squeeze,  to,  petset. 
squint,  to,  Hiilak'Elos. 
stab,  to,  tlukEin. 
stale,  kwutlum  =  stinking,  liml. 
stand,  to,  kwaiec. 
standing,  kwaiecit. 
star,  kwosEn. 
starve,  to,  kwaikwaiiin. 
stay,  to,  skwines. 
steal,  to,  tcilotl. 
steam,  poHweim. 
steps,  ladder,  haicin. 
stew,  s'pinican. 
stick,  to,  tliikom. 
still,  yet,  tlal. 
stink,  to,  kwetlem. 
slink,  bad  odour,  skwetleiu. 
stone,  qaiEls,  diminutive  qaiqaisls. 
stony,  qaiqaislsam. 
stop,  to,  kaiye. 
stoop,  to,  kutsec. 
story,    myth,   sQaQiam   (if    thought    to 

record  an  actual  or  historic  event 

then  called  wonauq). 
straight,  tok'tok'. 
strap,  k'et  =  "  belt." 

„      (for  basket},  k'atla. 
strawberry,  t^leuk. 
stream,  stotElo  (diminutive  of  river). 
stretch,  to,  tsuk'Et. 
strike,  to, 
stripe, 
strong,  eiyEin. 
stumble,  to,  tEntenim,  tlatckwoicin  (  =  to 

catch  the  foot  in  something). 
stump,  ts'uk'Enatc. 
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stutter,  to,  atcetc. 

stutterer,  nuks-atcetc. 

suck,  tokom,  tokot. 

sucker,  a,  nuks-tokom. 

summer,  tEm  eyos. 

sun,  siafyok'. 

sunbeam,  swell,  yicinalitsQ. 

sunshine,  swelet. 

sunrise,   weweleo,  eena   tE    siaiyok'  = 

"  appearing  the  sun." 
sunset,  aum  tE  siafyok'. 
sure,  wEnauH. 
surprise,  to,  tcilEm. 
swallow,  to,  mokwEm. 
sweat,  to,  yakwum. 
sweating,  yayakwum. 
swell,  to,  tlak\ 
siveep,  to,  ekwumeuH. 
sweet,  k'utl. 
swift,  k'ek'e. 
swim,  to,  qaQElem,  nEsim. 
swimming,  QaQaQElem. 
swing,  to,  molmolsum,  moimolsot. 
tail,  sopenatc. 
take,  kwinat. 

take  home,  to,  amewit-enom. 
take  up  in  the  arms,  elsmt. 
tale,  QaQiam  or  sQaQiam. 
tall,  klak't. 
tame,  kwalkwal. 
taste,  to,  tEat. 
teach,  to,  teyucam. 
tear,  to,  puqt. 
tearing,  puqtpuqtEm. 
tear  (lacrima),  kfilos. 
tell,  to,  taaut,  taQom. 
telling,  tiitiiQom. 
tent,  silautQ. 
testicles,  mtftcin. 
that,  tii,  tE  ne  a  ta. 
thaw,  to,  yaiyauk. 
the,  tE  (masc.),  tlE  (fern.). 
there,  ena,  tas,  ta  ne  a  ta. 


they,  tdtEtlom. 

thick,  pEtlt. 

thief,  tciltcilotl. 

thin,  pepEl. 

think,  to,  sotewon,  kwalewon. 

thirsty,  kokwam. 

this,  ti. 

thou,  thee,  tE  nuwil,  nuwil. 

throw,  cast,  to,  suk'um. 

throw  away,  to,  nEmac,  nEmacac. 

thunder,  Qatkem. 

thy,  thine,  asEna. 

tickle,  to,  kEkaiyusak. 

tie,  to  (a  knot),  k'eset. 

tiny,  small,  8091. 

tired,  weary,  k'oeyus. 

to-day,  tE  kwail  or  kweil. 

to-morrow,  litlkwlas. 

tooth,  yinis. 

tooth-ache,  qus  tE  yinis,  ad    Hit.   sore 

the  tooth. 
touch,  to,  kafisat. 

„         (one       on       tJie       shoulder), 

qJimalautcistEm. 
track,  yicmamin. 
trail,  cautl. 

transform,  aiyuwatEm. 
trap,  Hucin. 

„     (pitfall),  hapeuk. 


„     (spring},  catkds. 

travel,  to,  yoilosot. 

tree,  siya. 

trees,  sfyara  (more  literally  "  forest," 
place  of  trees;  cf.  hopit,  deer, 
hopitam  =  place  where  deer  abound;. 

tremble,  to,  sEkwim. 

try,  to,  tEdt. 

tumble,  poks. 

tunnel,  slipeuii. 

turn,  to  (back),  yilicin. 

„       (round),  yilklatcEm. 
„       (face  down),  m^los. 
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twilight,  qosos. 

twist,  sEltcat,  sEletc. 

ugly,  mayobic. 

uncover,  to,  pEnoot. 

under,  klepam. 

understand,  to,  tuqEneuq. 

unfasten,  to,  k'esEm,  k'etatict,  yuk't. 

valley,  smtftukQ. 

very,  stEqwet. 

village,  tliilnop. 

visit,  to,  skwines. 

voice,  sasamin. 

vomit,  yoyokwot. 

wait,  to,  kaiye,  tluk'ats. 

waiting,  tliik'am. 

wake,  to,  yawum. 

wake  him  up  !  yawatEla  ! 

wake  up  !  kutosEm ! 
walk,  to,  emac,  emewac. 
wall,  k'ulkotEn. 
war,  qeleEq. 
warm,  kwas. 
warrior,  cEman. 
wart,  skokopia. 
wash,  to,  tsoHt'. 

wash  yourself  !  tsuHtsSHtEla ! 
wash  away  (by  torrent),  tesEluq. 
watch,  to,  lefiluk. 
water,  sewotl. 
wave  (billow),  yolauk. 
we,  nemotl,  tlnemotl. 
weak,  mimayet,  kElkElmot. 
weary,  k'woiyus. 
wedge,  Hoet.j 
weep,  qauEm,  Hawom. 
weir,  tukos. 
when,  kwEs. 
where,  kw^ntca. 
which  ?  nitca  ? 
whisper,  to,  tlakam. 
whispering,  tlatlakam. 


whistle,  to,  iiopom. 

whistling,  HoHopom. 

white,  pEk. 

white  paint,  skwoq. 

who,  wat. 

whose,  tuwat. 

why,  wherefore,  stcaliiu. 

widow,  siyatEu. 

widower,  siyatEn. 

wide  (broad),  pek". 

wife,  siyakqu  or  siyakgau. 

win,  to,  kiukweluk. 

wind,  spals. 

window,  kwekwinostEn  (modern  term). 

„       kwawos  (old  term). 
wing,  cimal. 
wink,  to,  saikwosEm. 
winter,  tEm  stcim,  or  tEm  sotetc. 
wipe,  to,  tsuk't. 
wise,  klakewon. 
wish,  desire,  to,  sqats. 
witch,  tcintcenEm,  kwenewEsals. 
with,  k'iitset  ( =  together),  skiimet. 
I'll  go  with  you,  sotcin  skiimet. 
woman,  slanai  or  tlanai. 
women,  tlEslanai,  tlEtlanai,  tlEntlanai. 
ivood,  skwaiEq. 
woods  (forest),  9etcim. 
wool,  k'wastsn. 
wrench  or  dig  out,  watat. 
yawn,  haheu. 

year,  sllamin,  skwomai(=  snow). 
yell,  to,  kwak'ut. 
yellow,  k'lEsem. 
yes,  ea,  6. 

yesterday,  tcilakatlotl. 
you,  nuwilap,  nufilap. 
young,  meman. 
youth,  wawElos  or  swawElos. 
youths,  wawewElos  swawewElos. 
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EEPORT    ON   THE   ETHNOLOGY   OF   THE   STLATLUMH    OF    BRITISH 

COLUMBIA. 

BY  CHARLES  HILL  TOUT,  Local  Correspondent  of  the  Anthropological  Institute. 

[WITH  PLATE  XV.] 

THIS  paper  contains  a  summary  of  my  studies  of  the  StlatlumH  tribes,  one  of  the 
interior  divisions  of  the  Salish  of  British  Columbia. 

I  have  to  acknowledge  my  indebtedness  to  the  Government  Grant  Committee 
of  the  Royal  Society  for  substantial  help  and  encouragement  in  my  work  in  the 
form  of  a  third  special  grant  of  £40 ;  to  the  Government  of  British  Columbia  for 
a  grant  of  $100 ;  and  to  various  kind  friends  for  other  help  and  assistance. 

It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  report  that  my  studies  of  the  StlatlumH,  popularly 
known  as  the  Lillooets,  after  the  name  of  one  of  the  chief  rivers  of  their  habitat, 
have  been  fruitful  in  bringing  to  light  a  body  of  new  and  interesting  information 
relating  to  tribal  and  sub-tribal  origins  ;  to  the  source  and  significance  of  personal 
and  group  names  ;  to  the  nature  and  character  of  personal  and  hereditary  totems  ; 
and  to  certain  magical  ceremonies,  which  in  some  striking  features  resemble  the 
Intichiuma  ceremonies  of  the  Arunta  and  other  central  Australian  tribes,  and 
which  are  carried  out  for  a  like  purpose. 

Indeed,  my  notes  will  recall  to  those  familiar  with  Messrs.  Spencer  and  Gillen's 
works  on  the  central  and  north-western  tribes  of  Australia  many  features  of  the 
culture  of  the  natives  of  that  country. 

One  of  the  more  striking  of  these  resemblances  is  the  common  use,  among  the 
two  peoples,  of  mystic  and  secret  names.  I  call  attention  to  this  fact  because 
I  believe  we  have  yet  much  to  learn  concerning  personal  and  group  names  as  they 
are  found  among  primitive  races  ;  and  certainly  the  fact  that  we  find  two  peoples, 
so  widely  separated  and  so  physically  dissimilar  as  the  black-fellows  of  Australia 
and  the  natives  of  America,  holding  similar  views  in  this  regard,  makes  it  clear,  I 
think,  that  we  are  here  dealing  with  some  deep-lying  universal  concept  of  primitive 
man,  the  nature  and  significance  of  which  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  us  in  our 
studies  of  primitive  life  and  culture. 

With  this  thought  in  mind  I  have  paid  special  attention  in  my  investigation 
to  the  name  systems  of  the  StlatlumH  and  cognate  tribes.  I  was  unusually 
fortunate  this  year  in  securing  the  services  of  a  highly  intelligent  and  elderly 
Indian  who  possessed  a  workable  knowledge  of  English,  and  whose  memories  go 
back  to  times  and  events  ante-dating  the  settlement  of  the  whites  in  these  parts. 
His  affiliation  to  both  Halkomelem  and  StlatlumH  divisions,  his  personal  knowledge 
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of  both  tongues,  and  his  close  acquaintance  with  all  that  concerned  the  inner  life, 
thoughts  and  customs  of  the  Indians,  enabled  me  to  gather  from  and  through  him 
much  long-desired  information  on  some  of  the  doubtful  and  obscure  points  in 
Salish  culture.  When  possible  I  sought  confirmation  of  his  statements  from  other 
Indians  and  invariably  found  them  accurate.  My  intercourse  with  him  has  left  no 
doubt  in  my  own  mind  that  such  information  as  I  gathered  from  him  is  wholly 
trustworthy. 

Those  who  have  followed  my  examinations  of  the  Salish  dialects  will  find 
much  to  interest  them  in  the  peculiarities  of  the  StlatlumH  speech,  which  appears 
to  occupy  a  transitional  position  between  the  dialects  of  the  interior  and  those  of 
the  Delta  and  Coastal  tribes  ;  the  speech  of  the  upper  or  northern  tribes  having 
many  resemblances  to  the  N'tlakapamuQ  and  that  of  the  lower  to  the  Halkomelem, 
though  the  dialect  as  a  whale  is  distinct  from  that  of  either  of  these  divisions. 

ETHNOGRAPHY  AND  SOCIOLOGY. 

The  StlatlumH  occupy  a  considerable  extent  of  territory  and  were  formerly  a 
strong  and  populous  division.  Since  the  advent  of  the  white  man,  however,  they  have,  / 
like  their  cojqnerrH's  elsewhere,  greatly  decreased  in  numbers,  and  quite  a  third  of  ( 
their  old  villages  are  now  wholly  abandoned.  Like  most  other  American  tribes 
their  settlements  are  confined  to  the  borders  of  the  lakes  and  rivers  of  their  habitat ; 
and  as  these  run  more  or  less  in  a  continuous  line  north  and  south,  their  territory 
is  much  longer  than  it  is  broad,  the  distance  between  the  most  southern  and  the 
most  northern  tribes  being  upwards  of  two  hundred  miles.  The  intercourse 
between  the  upper  and  the  lower  tribes  was  therefore  never  very  close  or 
frequent,  and  it  becomes  easy  to  understand  how  the  dialectical  differences  in 
their  speech  arose. 

In  the  accompanying  map  (Plate  XV)  of  the  StlatlumH  and  adjacent  territory 
I  have  marked  the  approximate  sites  of  the  settlements  of  the  StlatlumH.  Those 
marked  with  a  cross  are  still  occupied  ;  the  others  are  now  deserted  and  have  no 
occupants. 

The  villages,  as  will  be  seen,  are  more  or  less  bunched  into  two  groups ;  one 
on  the  upper  waters  which  flow  north-east  and  one  on  the  lower  which  flow  south. 
This  break  in  the  settlements  corresponds  to  a  natural  topographical  one.  It  is 
here  that  the  water-shed  or  "  divide  "  is  found  which  causes  the  rivers  and  lakes  to 
run  in  opposite  directions. 

In  former  times  the  settlements  of  the  StlatlumH  proper  did  not  extend  so  far 
south  as  at  present.  Prior  to  the  advent  of  the  "  gold  rush,"  about  the  middle 
of  the  last  century,  the  Halkomelem  territory  took  in  the  whole  of 
Harrison  Lake  and  some  portion  of  the  Lillooet  liiver ;  but  with  the  discovery  of 
gold  in  the  Cariboo  region  many  of  the  miners  instead  of  going  up  the  Fraser  to 
Yale,  chose  the  Harrison  Lake  route  and  made  Port  Douglas  their  port  of  debark- 
ation ;  and  in  consequence  a  populous  little  town  soon  sprang  up  here.  This 
attracted  the  StlatlumH  tribes  above  in  such  numbers,  that  in  a  generation  the 
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Halk5melem  speech  of  that  centre  gave  place  to  the  StlatlumH,  which  has  ever 
since  been  spoken  down  to  this  point. 

The  southernmost  tribes  are,  therefore,  of  mixed  descent,  being  partly 
Halkoinelem  and  partly  StlatlumH.  All  the  settlements  south  of  Port  Douglas  on 
the  Harrison  Lake  and  beyond,  as  the  map  shows,  are  now  deserted  and  unoccupied, 
and  the  nearest  Halkomelem  village  is  that  of  the  StsEelis  of  whom  I  treated  in 
my  last  report. 

Following  will  be  found  the  names  of  the  settlements  above  the  StsEelis 
as  given  to  me  by  my  chief  informant  "  Captain  Paul "  of  Port  Douglas.  I  have 
given  the  meaning  of  these  names  as  far  as  now  ascertainable.  All  those  on  the 
shores  of  Harrison  Lake,  up  as  far  as  CQomluks,  were  formerly  Halkomelem  villages 
but  are  now  numbered  among  the  StlatlumH  for  the  reasons  I  have  given  above. 
From  this  point  northwards  to  far  distant  'NqSictEn  stretched  the  original  settle- 
ments of  the  StlatlumH  in  the  order  here  given, 

1.  "  Luqskala,"  place  of  mqny  berries,  cf.  "  skal,"  red  huckleberry.     This 

settlement  was  noted  "rar  its  berries. 

2.  "  IlEtcipsum,"  narrow  neck,  cf.  tEpsum,  neck,  so  called  because  here  the 

Lake  narrows  to  about  a  third  of  its  usual  width. 

3.  "  SsatctE,"  meaning  unknown. 

4.  "  Mil'kuEHyin,"  standing  strong,  cf.  "  SmalEku,"  elk  shirt,  and  "  Hyin," 

foot.  The  mountain  here  stood  strong  and  impregnable  like  a  man 
clad  in  elk-skin  armour. 

5.  "  Cai,"  Doctor  Point.     Name   has   reference   to   a   shaman   who   was 

supposed  to  live  here  at  the  time  when  the  Qals  wandered  about 
the  country.  There  is  a  myth  in  connection  with  it. 

6.  "  S'kutzas,"  butting,  so  called  because,  if  one  paddled  on  here,  one  would 

run  against  the  head  of  the  lake. 

7.  "  Qfiaqtca,"  little  lake.     This  is  a  small  lake  that  runs  into  Harrison 

Lake.     On  this  Fort  Douglas  is  situated. 

8.  "  Tfikwatloc,"  meaning  unknown.     This  place  is  used  now  as  a  fishing 

station  and  root  ground. 

9.  "LElaqin,"  Fishing  stage.      This  was  a  noted  fishing  ground.      The 

shore  is  rocky  here  and  the  waters  swirl  by.  The  salmon  take 
this  course  and  the  Indians  erect  staging  over  the  water 
upon  which  they  stand  and  fish  with  the  dip-net.  Hence  the 
name. 

10.  "  CQomluks,"  falling  on  the  nose. 

11.  "  SkaqictEn,"  sliallow  water.     The  river  here  spreads  out  and  becomes 

very  shallow. 

12.  "  SkaitEn,"   waterfall.     This  was  and  is  a  great  fishing  ground,  the 

"  fall "  in  the  river  here  causing  the  salmon  to  congregate.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  populous  settlements. 
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13.  "  Cuqtcin,"  narrow  strait.     The  mountain  here  comes  close  clown  to  the 

bank  of  the  river  and  forces  travellers  to  walk  on  the  "  beach." 
cf.  "  Cuqatc,"  beach. 

14.  "  Samakwa'm,"  meaning  unknown. 

15.  "  'Nk'eluk,"  head  of  the  river.     There  is  here  now  a  settlement  on  each 

side  of  the  river  with  a  church  in  each  place. 

1 6.  "  EnmEtcuc,"  this  term  has  reference  to  the  narrowing  of  the  lake  at 

this  point.  Close  by  here  is  one  of  the  loftiest  mountains  of  the 
district.  It  has  a  peculiar  cleft  in  it.  It  is  called  "  Encukata," 
which  means  split  like  a  crutch.  At  the  time  of  the  traditional 
flood  those  who  escaped  managed  to  do  so  by  climbing  this  lofty 
mountain.  Paul  affirmed  that  the  drift  wood  of  the  flood  could 
be  seen  in  the  cleft  of  the  mountain  above  the  line  of  timber. 

17.  "Pok'pilk'otl,"  place  of  many  store-houses.     These  store-houses    were 

erected  on  poles  and  stood  from  four  to  six  feet  above  the  ground. 
These  are  always  found  in  localities  when  the  ground  will  not 
permit  of  digging  the  commoner  tcepon  or  stone-cellars. 

18.  "  Zaimks,"  long  point  or  nose.     This  spot  is  now  the  grave-yard  of  the 

district.     Fifty  years  ago  it  was  a  populous  village. 

19.  "  Qaitlolauq,"  meaning  unknown.     Tradition  says  that  it  was  here  that 

the  wolf  people  used  to  live.  Wolves  are  supposed  by  these 
Indians  to  be  dogs  gone  wild. 

20.  "  Enciik',"  split.     There  is  a  mountain  opposite  the  village  here  with  a 

great  cleft  in  its  summit,  hence  the  name  of  the  village. 

21.  "Zazilkwa,"  eddying  water. 

22.  "  LilfiEtol,"  the  real  or   true  Liluet.     The  suffix  ol  here  has  the  same 

meaning  as  the  suffix  oe  of  the  N'tlakapamuQ,  the  final  vowel  "  e  " 
having  been  changed  apparently  to  "  I "  in  the  Stlatlumn. 

23.  "  QiilpfiutltEn,"  portage,  cf.  "  Qulpautl,"  to  haul  a  canoe  over  the  ground, 

24.  "  Nuk'atkwa,"  meaning  unknown. 

25.  "  N'kaitEm,"  head  or  source  of  creek. 

26.  "  S'lEoc,"  head  of  the  lake. 

27.  "  Tcalatl,"  lake. 

28.  "  HSsulkEn,"  white-haired  mountain  goats. 

'  29.  "  Skumkain,"  head  of  the  river.  This  was  a  populous  settlement  in 
former  times.  It  is  now  the  site  of  the  Government  salmon 
hatchery. 

30.  "  NQoictEn,"  smiling.      So  called  because  the  salmon  were  taken  here 

in  large  numbers  and  the  people  were  therefore  happy  and  glad. 

The  social  organisation  of  the  Stlatlumn  differed  somewhat  according  to  the 

locality,  the  upper  tribes  approximating  to  the  simpler,  looser  social  system  of  the 

neighbouring  N'tlabipamuQ,  and  the  lower  to  the  more  complex,  formal  system  of 

the  Halkomelem  tribes.     For  instance,  we  do  not  find  among  the  upper  tribes  that 

b 
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threefold  division  of  the  commune  into  chiefs,  nobles,  and  base  folk,  which 
prevailed  among  the  Delta  and  Coastal  groups  and  which  characterised  the  lower 
tribes  with  Halkomclem  affinities. 

The  office  of  headman  or  tribal  chief  among  the  Stlatlumn  was,  as  elsewhere 
among  the  Salish  bands,  theoretically  elective  but  practically  hereditary ;  especially 
among  the  lower  tribes.  The  power  and  influence  of  a  chief  in  any  given  tribe 
would  seem  to  have  depended  upon  his  personal  qualities  and  character,  the  more 
able  and  intelligent  he  was  the  greater  and  wider  his  influence ;  and  one  might 
lay  it  down  as  a  general  rule  that  the  office  of  headman  in  a  Salish  tribe  was  held 
by  the  ablest,  most  intelligent  and  therefore  the  wealthiest  man  in  the  tribe.  But 
the  office  in  the  hands  of  even  the  most  influential  and  wealthy  was  hedged  with 
many  limitations,  autocracy  in  any  form  being  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  Salish 
institutions.  A  Salish  chief  was  rather  a  patriarch  than  a  ruler.  He  was 
essentially  the  tribal  father  and  stood  to  the  tribe  as  a  whole  on  much  the  same 
footing  as  did  the  several  eklermen  to  their  individual  families  ;  and  it  would 
appear  that  he  rarely,  if  ever,  entered  upon  any  serious  undertaking  without  first 
learning  the  opinions  of  the  tribal  elders  and  consulting  with  them. 

This  restricted  power  and  authority  of  a  Salish  chief  is  clearly  seen  in  the 
fact  that  he  is  not  necessarily  the  head  or  director  in  all  undertakings.  For 
example,  if  he  were  not  the  most  noted  warrior  of  the  tribe  he  would  not  direct 
warlike  operations,  or  lead  in  attack  or  defence.  This  office  and  authority  was 
always  vested  in  a  man  noted  for  his  personal  prowess  and  skill  in  warfare. 

It  was  the  same  in  hunting.  When  a  hunting  expedition  was  set  on  foot  it 
was  not  the  chief  who  usually  directed  the  movement,  but  the  best  and  most 
successful  hunter  in  the  tribe.  And  thus  it  was  witli  all  public  offices  ;  the  man 
most  fitted  for  any  particular  post  was  invariably  chosen  by  his  fellows  to  fill  it. 
But  while  all  other  offices  seem  to  have  remained  elective,  circumstances  have 
tended  to  make  that  of  the  tribal  chief  hereditary.  It  is  easy  to  understand  that 
the  son  of  a  wealthy  and  influential  chief  stood  a  better  chance  to  be  his  father's 
successor,  other  things  being  equal,  than  any  other  man  of  the  tribe,  more 
particularly  when  both  father  and  son  paved  the  way  for  this  succession  by  a 
generous  and  discreet  distribution  of  presents ;  and  thus  it  is  not  difficult  to 
perceive  how  an  office  originally  elective  became,  as  we  now  find  it  among  the 
Coast  and  Delta  tribes,  practically  hereditary. 

It  was  this  hereditary  character  of  the  chieftaincy  which  gave  rise  to  that 
threefold  social  division  of  chiefs,  nobles,  and  base  folk,  which  prevailed  among  the 
lower  Salish  tribes.  As  soon  as  the  office  of  Siam  became  hereditary  the  king  or 
chief  held  a  place  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  tribe ;  and  thus  a  princely  caste  is 
formed.  The  hereditary  character  of  the  chieftaincy  among  the  upper  Stlatlumn 
and  the  consequent  creation  of  a  "  royal "  caste  was  scarcely  accomplished  when  the 
disrupting  influences  of  the  white  man  began  to  make  themselves  felt ;  but  among 
the  lower  Stlatlunm  the  chieftaincy  had  become  virtually  hereditary,  and  the 
division  of  the  tribes  into  chiefs,  nobles,  and  base  folk  was  the  prevailing  system. 
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We  see  another  instance  of  the  democratic  character  of  the  Salish  mind  in 
the  position  of  the  "  divisional"  heads.  In  many  groups  or  divisions  this  headship 
received  scant  recognition.  The  office  was  generally  held  by  a  local  chief  whose  wealth 
and  influence  excelled  those  of  all  others;  or  whose  village  was  most  populous  and 
flourishing.  The  StlatlumH  had  two  such  chiefs,  one  for  each  group,  the  upper 
and  the  lower.  These  chiefs  or  divisional  heads  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  local 
affairs  of  the  other  villages.  Their  functions  seem  to  be  to  represent  the  group  or 
division  as  a  whole  and  look  after  its  interests.  Each  local  community  had  its  own 
headman  and  looked  after  its  own  affairs.  In  the  earlier  history  of  the  Stock  this 
local  authority  and  direction  of  affairs  would  seem  to  have  been  shared  by  all  the 
eldermen  of  the  village  or  commune  in  common ;  or  perhaps  it  would  be  more 
correct  to  say  that  the  elderman  of  each  family  directed  the  affairs  of  his  own 
household  independently  of  all  others  ;  for  the  original  social  unit  of  Salish  society 
was  the  family  not  the  village  commune.  A  primitive  Salish  community  was  a 
congeries  of  independent  family  groups,  each  ruled  and  directed  by  its  own  elder- 
man. Every  local  community  or  village  was  composed  of  a  greater  or  less  number 
of  these  independent  self-ruling  families.  These  families  comprised  all  a  man's  blood 
relatives  on  the  father's  side,  commonly  represented  by  three  or  four  generations, 
all  occupying  the  same  permanent  dwelling  together. 

Next  to  these  family  groups,  thus  constituted,  were  the  kin-groups.  These 
comprised  all  a  man's  relatives  on  both  sides  of  the  family,  that  is,  all  his  mother's 
blood-kin  as  well  as  his  father's,  to  the  fifth  or  sixth  generation. 

MARRIAGE. 

The  marriage  customs  of  the  StlatlumH  differed  somewhat  in  certain  features 
in  the  upper  and  lower  tribes.  At  Qaaqtca  (Fort  Douglas)  and  the  neighbouring 
villages  the  ceremony  was  conducted  much  as  follows  :  When  a  boy  had  arrived  at 
marriageable  age  his  parents  would  ask  him  if  he  looked  with  favour  upon  any  girl 
of  their  acquaintance.  Upon  his  replying  in  the  affirmative,  and  on  learning  his 
choice,  they  would  select  one  of  the  eldermen  of  the  kin-group  to  act  as 
intermediary.  It  was  not  etiquette  for  the  youth  or  his  parents  themselves  to 
make  the  first  move.  This  old  man  would  pay  a  visit  to  the  girl's  parents  and 
diplomatically  sound  them  as  to  their  willingness  to  accept  his  young  kinsman  as 
their  son-in-law.  If  the  girl's  people  considered  the  match  desirable  they  would 
signify  their  consent  and  a  day  would  be  fixed  for  the  visit  of  the  bridegroom. 
The  relatives  arid  kinsmen  of  both  parties  now  made  preparations  for  the  ceremony. 
These  consisted  chiefly  in  cooking  large  quantities  of  the  choicest  food.  The  parents 
of  the  youth  opened  their  treasure  chests  and  set  aside  such  of  their  contents  as 
was  needful  for  the  proper  carrying  out  of  the  ceremony.  The  youth  himself  goes 
into  the  forest  and  cuts  a  large  armful  of  the  best  firewood.  This  he  takes  home  and 
places  with  the  wedding  gifts  to  be  borne  with  him  when  he  sets  out  for  the 
marriage  ceremony.  Everything  now  being  ready  and  the  day  appointed  having 
duly  come  round,  he  sets  out  for  the  home  of  his  father-in-law  accompanied  by  his 
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The  subterranean  winter  dwelling,  called  in  the  Liluetol  tongue  "  ecitkEn,"  of 
which  no  specimen  now  exists,  was,  as  far  as  I  could  gather  from  the  descriptions 
of  my  informants,  similar  in  construction  to  this  class  of  dwelling  among  the 
interior  Salish  which  has  also  been  described  by  earlier  writers. 

The  tcituQ,  or  house  proper,  was,  as  I  have  said,  of  the  long-house  style.  These 
dwellings  were  found  mostly  among  the  lower  Stlatlumn,  who  would  appear  to 
have  borrowed  them  from  the  neighbouring  Halkomelem  tribes,  this  kind  of 
structure  being  characteristic  of  the  coastal  rather  than  of  the  interior  tribes, 
where  the  climatic  influences  largely  differed  from  those  prevalent  on  the  coast. 

These  houses  do  not  appear  to  have  been  as  long  generally  as  among  the  Delta 
tribes,  where  continuous  structures  of  from  100  to  200  yards  were  not  uncommon 
fifty  years  ago. 

Among  the  StlatlumH  the  internal  structure  of  these  houses  differed  from  that 
of  any  I  have  described  heretofore.  Each  family  group  was  customarily  divided 
off  from  the  rest  by  permanent  wooden  partitions.  As  the  Smetlas,  or  winter 
ceremonial  dances,  were  not  practised  by  the  StlatlumH,  they  had  no  need  of  the 
long  open  structure  of  the  Halkomelem  and  coastal  tribes,  which  stretched  from 
end  to  end  without  permanent  divisions,  and  often  without  any  divisions  whatever. 
Each  "  family "  was  entitled  to  a  space  60  feet  long.  The  width  of  the 
building  varied  with  the  natural  condition  of  the  site,  ranging  from  25  to  50  feet. 
The  style  was  usually  of  the  half-gable  or  single  slope  type.  The  roof  was  always 
of  very  slight  pitch,  being  customarily  used  as  a  platform  upon  festive  and 
ceremonial  occasions.  There  were  two  entrances,  a  back  and  a  front  one,  for  every 
two  compartments.  These  latter  were  divided  off  from  each  other  by  a  passage- 
way about  6  feet  wide.  In  the  walls  of  this  passage-way,  at  about  the  centre, 
was  a  doorway  on  each  side  which  gave  access  to  the  compartments.  Within  each 
of  these  compartments  there  dwelt  usually  four  fire-groups,  one  to  each  corner. 
These  fire-groups  made  up  the  family,  and  were  invariably  of  blood-kin  to  each 
other.  They  were  sometimes  made  up  of  four  generations  of  the  same  family, 
sometimes  by  a  group  of  brothers  with  their  wives  and  children,  sometimes  of  a 
father  and  his  married  sons,  and  sometimes  partly  of  one  and  partly  of  the  other  ; 
but  all  were  related  to  one  another  by  blood  ties,  and  no  marriage  was  permitted 
between  them. 

Among  the  southernmost  of  the  StlatlumH  tribes  these  houses  contained 
platforms  around  the  sides  of  the  interior,  as  among  the  Halkomelem.  Thor 
served  as  beds  by  night  and  as  lounges  by  day.  Shallow  cellars  were  dug  beneath 
them,  in  which  was  stored  away  the  winter's  supply  of  roots.  All  round  the  walls 
above  the  beds  " 'uk'ailakaamtEn,"  or  hanging  shelves,  were  erected,  on  which  the 
household's  supply  of  meat  and  fish  was  dried  and  smoked. 

Among  the  middle  and  upper  StlatlumH  the  bed  platform  was  not  in  use. 
The  beds  here  were  formed  of  layers  of  fir  branches  arranged  in  a  circle  round  the 
lijv.  I'pon  these  the  people  lie  with  their  feet  towards  the  fire. 

Their  coverings,    when    they   were   wealthy    enough   to   possess   such,    were 
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blankets  made  from  the  hair  of  the  mountain  goat  or  from  the  skins  of  small 
animals  sewn  together.  Deer,  bear  and  elk  skins  were  also  in  use  among  them  as 
winter  coverings.  Among  the  lower  tribes,  where  the  raised  platforms  are  found, 
layers  of  reed  or  swamp  grass  mats  composed  the  beds.  These  are  in  common  use 
to  this  day,  laid  directly  upon  the  floor  of  their  houses  or  on  the  bedsteads  of  the 
whites. 

FOOD. 

The  food  of  the  Stlatlumii  tribes  was  much  the  same  as  that  of  their 
neighbours.  It  consisted  in  the  main  of  salmon,  fresh  and  dried,  supplemented 
with  the  flesh  of  such  animals  and  birds  as  they  could  snare  or  kill,  and  the  wild 
fruit  and  edible  roots  of  their  habitat.  Both  the  latter  were  stored  away  in 
considerable  quantities  for  winter  use,  the  roots  in  shallow  cellars  under  the  bed- 
platform,  and  the  berries  preserved  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Some  were  dried  after 
the  manner  of  the  currants  of  commerce,  some  were  pressed  into  solid  cakes,  and 
others  were  treated  in  the  manner  described  in  my  remarks  on  the  food  of  the 
Siciatl.  In  the  salmon  season  large  quantities  of  these  fish  were  caught  and  sun- 
dried  or  smoked,  and  afterwards  stored  away  in  elevated  cupboards  or 
storehouses.  These  structures  were  erected  apart  from  the  dwellings,  their  floors 
being  raised  from  4  to  6  feet  above  the  ground,  to  preserve  their  contents  from  the 
camp  dogs  and  other  prowling  animals.  They  smoked  and  dried  the  flesh  of  the 
larger  game  animals  when  their  supplies  exceeded  their  temporary  wants.  In  the 
seasons  when  the  salmon  were  plentiful  they  extracted  large  quantities  of  oil  from 
them,  storing  this  away  in  bottles  made  from  the  skin  of  the  smaller  salmon 
themselves,  from  the  larger  guts  of  their  game  animals,  or  from  the  sounds  or  air- 
bladders  of  fish.  Their  method  of  extracting  the  oil  closely  resembled  that 
followed  by  the  N'tlakapamuQ,  which  I  described  in  detail  in  my  report  on  those 
tribes.  They  also  dried  and  powdered  the  flesh  of  the  salmon  after  the  oil  had 
been  extracted,  storing  this  also  for  winter  use. 

HOUSEHOLD  UTEXSILS. 

In  the  matter  of  domestic  utensils,  I  did  not  learn  that  these  differed  in  any 
essential  features  from  those  in  use  among  the  neighbouring  divisions,  which  I  have 
described  before.  They  had  the  usual  assortment  of  cedar  and  other  basketry,  and 
bowls  and  spoons  of  maple,  cedar  and  horn.  They  served  their  food  on  mats  and 
platters,  and  in  large  communistic  bowls. 

DRESS. 

The  old-time  clothing  of  the  Stlatlumn  resembled  that  of  their  neighbours, 
the  upper  tribes  using  garments  similar  to  those  of  the  Thompsons,  and  the  lower 
tribes  similar  to  those  of  the  Halkomelem.  A  blanket  was  the  ordinary  and  only 
covering  for  males,  and  this  was  often  dispensed  with.  Women  commonly  wore 
shirts  or  shrouds  of  dressed  hide,  or  petticoats  of  woven  slow e  (inner  bark  of  the 
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ir  [thuya  .  giyantea]  beaten  fine).  The  upper  tribes  who  lived  within  the  "dry 
belt  "  possessed,  and  commonly  wore,  moccasins.  The  lower  tribes  went  barefoot, 
such  foot-gear  being  unsuited  to  their  wet  climate. 

PUBERTY  CUSTOMS. 

The  puberty  customs  of  the  Salish  differed  almost  from  tribe  to  tribe.  The 
Stlatlumii  customs  seem  in  many  features  to  be  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  the 
period  of  seclusion  differed  even  in  the  upper  and  lower  divisions,  the  former  being 
much  longer  than  the  latter;  the  one  approximating  in  this  respect  to  the 
Thompsons  and  the  other  to  the  Halkomelem.  This  is  probably  due  to  the 
differences  in  the  climate  of  the  two  groups. 

When  a  girl  reaches  puberty  —  that  is,  at  the  appearance  of  her  first  catamenial 
flux  —  her  mother  takes  her  out  and  builds  her  a  small  lodge  or  temporary  shelter. 
In  the  interior  of  this  a  hole  is  dug  several  feet  deep,  the  usual  depth  being  the 
level  of  the  girl's  breasts.  In  this  the  girl  squats  while  her  flux  passes.  She 
occupies  this  structure  for  at  least  four  days,  generally  for  a  longer  period,  such  as 
eight,  twelve  or  twenty  days,  or  even  a  whole  month,  and  sometimes  as  long  as  six 
months.  For  the  first  four  days  the  girl  practically  fasts,  and  throughout  the 
whole  period  of  her  seclusion  abstains  from  fresh  meats  of  any  kind.  There  was  a 
two-fold  object  in  this  abstention.  First,  the  girl,  it  was  thought,  would  be  harmed 
by  the  fresh  meat  in  her  peculiar  condition  ;  and  second,  the  game  animals  would 
take  offence  if  she  partook  of  their  meat  in  these  circumstances.  Should  a 
pubescent  girl  eat  fresh  meat,  it  was  believed  her  father's  luck  as  a  hunter  would  be 
spoiled  thereafter.  The  animals  would  not  permit  him  to  kill  them  ;  for  it  was 
held  that  no  animal  could  be  killed  against  its  own  wish  or  will.  Indeed  the 
Indian  looked  upon  all  his  food,  animal  and  vegetable,  as  gifts  voluntarily 
bestowed  upon  him  by  the  "spirit"  of  the  animal  or  vegetable,  and  regarded 
himself  as  absolutely  dependent  upon  their  goodwill  for  his  daily  sustenance. 
Hence  his  many  curious  customs  and  observances  to  propitiate  the  "  spirits  "  and 
secure  their  favour  and  regard.  All  his  food  taboos  are  conceived  and  carried  out 
with  this  intention. 

During  the  whole  period  of  her  seclusion  the  girl  busied  herself  in  various 
ways  —  by  spinning  yarn  or  picking  off  the  needles  from  fir  branches,  and  by 
frequent  baths  and  scrubbings  and  walks  in  the  forest,  where  she  was  supposed  to 
hold  converse  with  the  "  spirits  "  of  the  trees,  in  particular  that  of  the  red-fir, 
whose  branches  were  a  sovereign  remedy  against  sickness  and  "  bad  medicine  "  of 
all  kinds. 

When  the  period  of  her  seclusion  was  over  she  had  to  be  formally  purified  by 
a  Shaman;  in  other  words,  her  "bad  medicine"  had  to  be  taken  from  her.  This 
was  done  by  the  Shaman  marking  in  red  paint  the  symbol  of  his  snam  or  "  familiar 
spirit  "  upon  her  blanket  or  face. 

In  my  description  of  the  puberty  customs  of  the  StsEelis,  I  pointed  out  that 
the  women  of  that  tribe  employed  certain  euphemistic  terms  to  indicate  their 
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periodic  condition.  The  same  practice  is  found  among  the  Stlatlumn  women.  The 
first  menstrual  period  is  called  "  tlogamug."  The  word  has  reference  to  the  hole  in 
the  ground  beneath  the  menstrual  lodge.  The  second  is  called  "  t'lokaucim,"  putting 
the  knees  together ;  and  all  after  periods,  "  alitska,"  going  outside,  which  refers,  of 
course,  to  their  seclusion  in  the  menstrual  lodge,  it  being  customary  for  a  woman 
to  seclude  herself  for  four  days  at  these  periods.  This  latter  term  is  a  modified 
form  of  the  regular  word  for  "outside."  In  some  villages  the  term  "zomEt," 
abstaining  from  fresh  meat,  takes  the  place  of  "  alitska." 

Boys  underwent  a  different  kind  of  seclusion  upon  reaching  puberty.  Among 
the  upper  tribes  a  youth  retired  to  the  woods  or  mountains  and  sought  his  snam 
or  suha,  every  man  possessing  such  among  these  tribes  as  among  the  Thompsons. 

Among  the  lower  StlatlumH  only  those  youths  who  had  a  desire  to  excel  in 
any  particular  thing  underwent  the  regular  kwazantcut,  the  ordinary  youtli 
possessing  no  personal  totem.  In  this  respect  they  followed  the  custom  of  some 
of  their  Halkomelem  neighbours. 

MORTTJAKY  CUSTOMS. 

The  burial  customs  of  the  Salish,  like  their  puberty  and  other  customs, 
differed  from  tribe  to  tribe.  There  are  several  peculiar  features  among  the 
StlatlumH.  When  a  person  died,  the  corpse  was  handed  over  to  the  wutltzetea,  or 
funerary  shaman,  who  washed  and  prepared  it  for  burial.  This  individual  was 
regarded  as  immune  to  the  "  bad  medicine "  of  dead  bodies  by  reason  of  his 
mystery  powers.  The  body  was  customarily  washed  all  over,  the  hair  combed  and 
tied  back,  the  face  painted,  and  the  head  sprinkled  with  the  down  of  bull-rushes, 
which  was  potent  in  checking  the  evil  influences  attending  corpses.  The  lower 
limbs  of  the  corpse  were  then  doubled  up  and  the  knees  brought  up  to  the  chin, 
and  the  whole  body  covered  and  tied  up  in  a  blanket.  If  the  corpse  was  that  of 
a  woman,  it  was  prepared  for  interment  by  a  female  shaman. 

When  the  corpse  is  ready  for  burial,  a  long  pole  is  run  through  the 
binding  cords,  the  ends  are  raised  on  the  shoulders  of  two  or  more  elderly  persons, 
and  the  body  is  thus  carried  to  the  burial  grounds.  The  friends  and  relations  of 
the  dead  person  follow  the  corpse  to  the  grave,  the  procession  being  always  headed 
by  the  shaman  in  charge.  When  they  arrive  at  the  grave-yard,  a  hole  is  dug  in 
the  ground,  the  StlatlumH  proper  practising  inhumation  in  the  disposal  of  their 
dead.  The  hole  or  grave  is  then  carefully  and  ceremoniously  brushed  out  by  the 
presiding  shaman  with  branches  of  the  mystic  red-fir.  This  act  constitutes  a 
veritable  consecration  of  the  grave,  and  drives  off  all  evil  influences.  The  body 
is  then  lowered  into  the  hole  and  covered  up  with  soil,  a  large  stone  being  placed 
at  each  end  of  the  grave  to  mark  the  site. 

After  the  inhumation  of  the  body,  the  burial  party  returns  to  the  house  of 
the  nearest  relative  of  the  deceased  person,  and  the  women  and  girls  of  the 
household  are  then  instructed  to  prepare  the  mortuary  feast,  and  the  boys  are 
bidden  to  go  and  gather  firewood.  Invitations  to  the  feast  are  also  sent  out. 
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In  making  these,  preference  is  given  to  widows,  widowers,  and  orphans,  or  to 
those  who  are  mourning  the  loss  of  some  dead  relative.  When  the  guests  have 
assembled  and  the  food  is  ready,  the  men  are  first  fed,  being  waited  upon  by  the 
women,  who  afterwards  partake  of  what  the  men  leave.  At  the  close  of  the 
feast,  the  elder  of  the  household  opens  the  family  treasure  chests  and  distributes 
therefrom  blankets  and  skins  to  those  who  have  actively  assisted  in  the  mortuary 
ceremonies. 

The  next  four  days  are  spent  by  the  members  of  the  household  of  the 
deceased  person  in  fasting,  lamenting  and  ceremonial  ablutions.  At  daybreak  on 
the  fifth  morning  they  all  go  outside  and  have  their  hair  cut  by  the  mortuary 
shaman.  He  always  cuts  that  on  the  right  side  of  the  head  first,  the  "  right "  side 
being  the  more  honourable  in  all  things  in  StlatlumH  opinion.  When  the 
ceremony  of  hair-cutting  has  been  performed,  they  return  to  the  house  and  paint 
their  faces  and  oil  and  tie  up  their  hair,  put  on  a  more  cheerful  countenance,  and, 
if  the  family  or  household  be  well-to-do,  indulge  in  a  second  feast. 

This  cutting  of  the  hair  of  the  surviving  relatives  of  the  deceased  persons 
signifies  that  the  family  is  "  in  mourning."1  The  severed  hair  among  the 
StlatlumH  was  always  gathered  up  and  tied  into  a  little  ball  and  taken  into  the 
forest  and  fastened  to  the  branches  of  a  red-fir  tree  on  its  eastern  side. 

MORTUARY  TABOOS  AND  PROHIBITIONS. 

There  are  various  taboos  and  prohibitions  in  connection  with  the  dead.  The 
name  of  the  dead  person  must  not  be  uttered.  This  is  not  so  much  out  of  regard 
to  the  feelings  of  the  surviving  relatives,  as  on  account  of  the  mystic  connection 
which  is  supposed  to  exist  between  names  and  their  owners.  To  utter  or  use  the 
name  of  a  dead  person  is  to  affect  and  disturb  his  ghost  or  spirit,  and  draw  it  back 
to  its  earthy  haunts.  This  is  inimical  both  to  the  ghost  itself  and  to  the  person 
using  the  name,  and  thus  attracting  the  ghostly  influence.  It  is,  therefore,  a  thing 
to  be  avoided.  Hence  the  taboo.  Time  is  necessary  to  remove  this  danger. 
After  a  person  has  been  dead  a  year  or  more  his  name  can  again  be  used. 

Widows,  widowers,  and  orphans,  had  certain  restrictions  placed  upon  them  in 
the  matter  of  food.  In  the  case  of  the  widow,  she  might  eat  no  fresh  food  for  a 
whole  year.  The  other  members  of  the  deceased  person's  family  abstained  from 
fresh  food  for  a  period  of  from  four  days  to  as  many  months.  The  widow  might 
not  sleep  on  the  customary  bed  or  sleeping-mats  ;  she  must  make  a  special  bed  for 
herself  of  red-fir  branches,  and  also  wear  a  head-wreath  or  "  ntfrnok  "  of  the  same 
material  for  a  certain  period  of  time.  She  also  wore  bands  or  thongs  of  buck-skin 
round  her  neck,  wrists,  and  ankles.  These  were  put  on  at  the  time  of  the 
hair-cutting.  The  object  of  the  former  was  to  prevent  coughs  and  other  lung 
troubles,  and  of  the  latter,  to  keep  off  rheumatism. 

1  It  is  noteworthy  and  curious  that  no  two  of  any  of  the  tribes  which  I  have  had  thus  far 
under  study,  followed  the  same  custom  with  regard  to  the  disposal  of  their  severed  hair. 
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In  the  case  of  the  widower,  he  likewise  abstained  from  fresh  meats  for  some 
time.  The  period  of  abstention  varied  somewhat  with  the  age  of  the  person — the 
younger  the  man,  the  longer  his  abstention.  Elderly  people  might  shorten  the 
period  considerably,  and  might  eat  fresh  salmon  as  soon  as  the  first  of  the  salmon 
"  run  "  was  over,  and  the  fish  had  arrived  in  numbers,  when  there  was  no  danger 
of  their  being  driven  away.1 

A  young  widower  must  also  be  careful  to  refrain  from  sexual  intercourse  for 
a  year,  the  more  particularly  if  he  possessed  esoteric  or  mystery  powers.  It  was 
not  unusual  for  a  young  widower  to  go  apart  into  the  forest  by  himself  for  a  year 
after  the  death  of  his  wife,  and  purify  himself  from  the  death  defilement,  and  seek 
mystery  powers.  To  effect  these  objects,  he  would  build  himself  a  "  'nk'ulzatEn  " 
or  sweat-house,  or  a  "  'ntcEplekEctEii "  or  hot  lath,  by  the  side  of  a  stream,  and  drive 
the  "  bad  medicine  "  of  his  dead  wife  out  of  his  body  by  repeated  sweatings  or  hot 
baths. 

The  'ntcEplekEctEn  was  thus  constructed.  A  circular  hole  was  dug,  several 
feet  deep,  and  from  two  to  three  feet  in  diameter,  at  the  edge  of  a  stream  or  lake. 
This  would  be  lined  with  branches  of  the  mystic  red-fir,  and  while  the  water  from 
the  stream  or  lake  was  percolating  through  the  sand  and  filling  the  hole,  the  man 
would  be  heating  stones  in  a  fire  close  by,  and  plunging  them  into  the 
'ntcEplekEctEn  to  make  the  water  hot.  He  would  then  sit  in  this  hot  bath  up  to 
his  neck  for  a  time,  after  which  he  would  plunge  into  the  cold  waters  of  the 
stream  or  lake.  Sometimes  he  would  take  a  heavy  stone  in  his  hand  and  walk 
into  the  water  till  it  rose  above  his  head,  and  continue  thus  walking  on  the 
bottom  of  the  lake  till  want  of  breath  forced  him  to  drop  the  stone  and  rise  to  the 
surface.  He  would  continue  these  practices  day  after  day,  and  sometimes  by 
night  as  well.  He  would  also  purge  his  stomach  by  enforced  vomitings.  This  he 
effected  by  thrusting  a  "  watiik'tEn  "  or  stomach  stick  down  his  gullet. 

Young  widows  had  also  to  undergo  continuous  ceremonial  washings  or 
cleausings.  One  object  of  this  was  to  make  them  long-lived,  and  another,  to 
render  them  innocuous  to  their  second  husbands.  For  should  a  widow  marry 
shortly  after  the  death  of  her  former  husband  without  going  through  a  course  of 
ceremonial  cleansing,  it  was  believed  that  her  second  or  subsequent  husband's  life 
would  be  very  short. 

BIRTH  CUSTOMS. 

When  a  woman  was  about  to  give  birth  to  a  child,  she  or  her  husband,  or  both 
together,  built  a  small  lodge  near  by  the  general  dwelling-house.  When  her 
labour  overtook  her,  she  retired  to  this  lodge,  in  company  with  four  elderly  women, 
who  acted  as  her  midwives.  After  the  child  was  born,  it  was  customary  for  the 
friends  of  the  man  and  his  wife  to  visit  the  lying-in-lodge  and  see  the  baby,  and 
the  husband  was  always  expected  to  make  the  visitors  presents  on  this  occasion  to 
mark  the  event. 

1  Salmon  were  supposed  to  be  pemiliarly  susceptible  to  the  influence  of  dead  bodies. 
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The  mother  and  child  remained  in  the  lodge  for  at  least  four  clays,  and  if  the 
weather  permitted,  this  period  would  be  extended  to  eight  or  twelve,  or  twenty 
days,  or  to  some  other  multiple  of  four,  the  Salish  mystic  number. 

SALMON  CEREMONIES. 

When  the  "  sock -eye "  salmon  (Oncorhynchiis  Nerka)  or  "  laiiwa "  run 
commenced,  the  first  salmon  caught  was  brought  reverently  and  ceremoniously 
upon  the  arms  of  the  fisherman,  who  never  touches  it  with  his  hands,  to  the 
"  wa-tceoQaloc  "  or  seer,  the  term  meaning  "  he  went  to  see,"  who  always  conducts 
the  salmon  ceremonies  among  the  StlatlumH.  He  lays  the  fish  on  the  ground 
upon  a  layer  of  fresh  red-fir  branches.  He  next  selects  one  of  the  elders  of  the 
tribe  to  assist  him.  These  two  now  sit  down  and  arrange  before  them  on  the 
ground  a  bundle  of  short  rods.  These  rods  all  bear  the  "  mystery  "  names  and 
marks,  and  represent  the  elders,  of  the  tribe.  The  rods  are  arranged  in  the 
order  of  the  ages  of  the  men  they  symbolise.  The  assisting  elder  now  hands  the 
rods  in  turn  to  the  wa-tceoQa'loc,  who  lays  them  on  the  lateral  fin  of  the  salmon  on 
its  right  side,  the  lateral  fins  being  regarded  as  the  salmon's  hands.  He  then 
formally  introduces  the  rods  to  the  salmon  by  name,  saying  tE  kai'etl,  So-and-So, 
desires  to  welcome  you  and  shake  your  hand. 

When  all  the  elders  have  thus  been  vicariously  introduced,  and  the  salmon 
made  welcome  to  the  tribe,  it  is  then  ceremoniously  boiled,  and  a  small  portion 
of  its  flesh  given  to  each  person  present.  This  done,  everyone  who  has  taken  part 
in  the  ceremony  presents  a  salmon  to  the  wa-tceoQaloc.  The  fish  are  placed  on 
the  ground  before  him,  and  as  each  man  lays  his  salmon  down  the  seer's  assistant 
calls  out  the  tally,  saying :  "  This  is  So-and-So's  salmon."  When  all  have  presented 
their  salmon,  the  fish  are  straightway  cooked,  and  the  first  salmon  feast  of  the 
season  is  indulged  in  by  the  whole  tribe,  with  the  exception  of  those  who  are 
debarred  for  various  causes  from  eating  fresh  salmon.  After  the  feast  is  over,  they 
all  take  part  in  a  joint  ceremonial  dance,  the  wa-tceoQaloc  leading  and  directing 
the  performance.  He  also  makes  formal  thanks  to  QaQals,  the  tribal  demi-god  or 
culture-hero,  for  bringing  the  salmon  to  them,  raising  his  arms  aloft  and  casting 
his  eyes  skywards  as  he  does  so. 

From  this  time  onwards  throughout  the  season,  anyone  is  free  to  catch  as 
many  salmon  as  he  likes ;  but  no  one  would  dream  of  taking  a  "  laiiwa  "  salmon 
before  this  ceremony  had  been  performed.  The  StlatlumH  regarded  the  "  laiiwa  " 
or  sock-eye  salmon  as  the  chief  of  salmon,  and  hold  no  ceremony  in  honour  of  the 
other  four  or  five  species  that  frequent  their  waters. 

The  significance  of  these  ceremonies  is  easy  to  perceive  when  we  remember  the 
attitude  of  the  Indians  towards  nature  generally,  and  recall  their  myths  relating 
to  the  salmon,  and  their  coming  to  their  rivers  and  streams.  Nothing  that  the 
Indian  of  this  region  eats  is  regarded  by  him  as  mere  food  and  nothing  more.  Not 
a  single  plant,  animal  or  fish,  or  other  object  upon  which  he  feeds,  is  looked  upon 
in  this  light,  or  as  something  he  has  secured  for  himself  by  his  own  wit  and  skill. 
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He  regards  it  rather  as  something  which  has  been  voluntarily  and  compassionately 
placed  in  his  hands  by  the  goodwill  and  consent  of  the  "  spirit "  of  the  object 
itself,  or  by  the  intercession  and  rnagic  of  his  culture-heroes ;  to  be  retained  and 
used  by  him  only  upon  the  fulfilment  of  certain  conditions.  These  conditions 
include  respect  and  reverent  care  in  the  killing  or  plucking  of  the  animal  or  plant 
and  proper  treatment  of  the  parts  he  has  no  use  for,  such  as  the  bones,  blood,  and 
offal ;  and  the  depositing  of  the  same  in  some  stream  or  lake,  so  that  the  object 
may  by  that  means  renew  its  life  and  physical  form. 

The  practices  in  connection  with  the  killing  of  animals  and  the  gathering  of 
plants  and  fruits  all  make  this  quite  clear,  and  it  is  only  when  we  bear  this 
attitude  of  the  savage  towards  nature  in  mind  that  we  can  hope  to  rightly 
understand  the  motives  and  purposes  of  many  of  his  strange  customs  and 
beliefs. 

TOTEMISM. 

A  study  of  the  totemism  of  the  Salish  tribes,  besides  being  extremely  interest- 
ing in  itself,  throws,  I  believe,  much  light  upon,  and  gives  us  a  deep  insight  into, 
totemism  in  general.  A  comparative  study  of  the  totemism  of  the  tribes  of  this 
Continent  and  that  of  the  natives  of  Australia  has  convinced  me  that  we  should 
110  longer  regard  totemism  as  something  peculiarly  characteristic  of  the  matrilineal 
stage  of  savage  society.  Indeed  the  insistence  on  this  point  is  causing  some  of  the 
foremost  students  of  savage  sociology  to  call  in  question  the  propriety  of  making 
all  savage  races  pass  by  natural  evolution  through  Matriarchy  to  Patriarchy  and 
the  village  commune.  They  are  inclined  to  see  in  the  earlier  stages  two  equally 
original  and  independent  forms  of  social  organisation.  Let  this  be  as  it  may, 
taking  the  American  evidence  on  totemism  as  a  whole,  it  seems  to  me  impossible 
to  doubt  that  totemism  is  as  much  a  feature  of  patriarchy,  and  the  village 
commune,  as  of  matriarchy.  It  must  be  understood  that  I  speak  of  totemism  in 
the  "  American  "  sense  of  the  term.  I  am  unable  to  regard  it  any  longer  in 
any  other  sense.  Totemism  to  me  is  primarily  and  essentially  a  "  religious " 
phenomenon,  the  direct  result  and  outcome  of  the  savage's  mental  attitude  towards 
nature.  The  social  aspects  of  totemism  I  regard  as  something  very  secondary  and 
incidental,  which  attained  such  importance  as  they  possess  in  savage  organisation 
only  on  account  of  their  obvious  convenience  in  classifying  and  distinguishing  one 
kin  group  from  another. 

If  totemism  were  primarily  and  essentially,  as  some  students  hold,  a  social 
phenomenon  originating  only  in,  and  properly  belonging  to,  the  matrilineal  stage 
of  savage  society,  we  ought  to  find  it  decaying  and  falling  into  desuetude  as 
matriarchy  passes  into  patriarchy  and  the  village  commune.  But  we  do  not,  at 
least  in  this  country,  and  apparently  not  elsewhere.  For  while  the  transition  from 
matriarchal  to  patriarchal  organisation  has  effected  certain  superficial  changes  in 
the  social  aspects  of  totemism,  the  religious  or  essential  aspects  have  remained 
unchanged  and  unimpaired  throughout,  and  are  as  active  and  far-reaching  in  their 
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influence  in  patriarchy  and  in  the  village  communism  of  such  tribes  as  the  Salish, 
as  in  the  strictly  matrilineal  organisation  of  the  Haida  or  Tlingit.  And  we  find 
the  same  thing  in  Australia.  The  "  religious  "  or  "  magical  "  aspects  of  totemism 
there  are  just  as  strong  and  pervasive  in  those  tribes  that  have  patrilineal  descent 
as  in  those  having  matrilineal  descent.  This  could  not  be,  I  contend,  unless  the 
basal  concept  underlying  the  various  phases  or  aspects  of  totemism  were  of  the 
nature  I  claim  it  to  be,  and  had  its  origin  in  that  attitude  which  the  unsophisticated 
mind  everywhere  takes  towards  the  mysterious  and  the  awe-inspiring  in  nature, 
which  affects  the  savage  as  much  in  his  later  social  stages  as  in  his  earlier. 

It  does  not  seem  to  me  scientific  to  regard  what  is  demonstrably  an  unstable, 
and,  therefore,  a  secondary  phase  of.totemism  as  its  essential  and  primary  character- 
istic, and  overlook  another  co-existing  with  it,  which  is  clearly  more  constant,  and, 
therefore  a  more  essential  feature,  inasmuch  as  it  persists  through  all  the  social 
changes,  from  matriarchy  to  patriarchy,  and  from  that,  again,  to  the  village  commune, 
which  savage  society  undergoes,  and  is  the  only  feature  of  totemism  which  does  so. 
We  find  something  equally  common  and  equally  essential  to  the  totemism  of  the 
village  Salish,  the  patrilineal  Sioux  and  the  matrilineal  Haida.  This,  obviously,  is 
not  its  social  character,  for  the  three  stocks  have  each  a  different  social  organis- 
ation ;  but  it  is  its  religious  character  ;  for  the  three  hold  and  share  equally  a  belief 
in  tutelary  spirits,  which  belief  is  seen  to  lie  at  the  base  of,  and  give  life  and 
meaning  to,  the  totemism  of  Haida,  Sioux,  and  Salish  alike. 

Ethnological  research  here  has  made  it  clear  that  totemism,  in  one  form  or 
another,  is  found  among  all  the  native  races  on  this  Continent ;  and  it  has  further 
revealed  the  fact  that  its  social  aspects  vary  with  the  social  organisation  of  the 
different  stocks.  Amongst  all,  the  personal  or  individual  totem  or  tutelary  spirit 
is  in  evidence  in  a  greater  or  less  degree.  It  is  this  prevalence  of  the  personal  totem, 
the  nagual,  manitou,  sulia,  snam,  waqube,  or  whatever  it  may  be  locally  called,  that 
has  led  those  American  students  who  have  made  a  first-hand  study  of  the  subject 
to  regard  group  totemism  as  a  natural  extension  of  personal  totemism.  It  is  found 
among  all  the  Salish  tribes  of  British  Columbia,  and  I  cannot  myself  entertain  the 
least  doubt  that  it  is  the  true  basis  and  origin  of  their  group  totemism.  For  in 
the  tribes  of  the  interior,  where  group  totems  are  wholly  unknown,  every  individual 
is  said  to  possess  a  personal  totem :  and  it  is  only  when  we  come  to  these  Salish 
tribes  that  possess  hereditary  group  totems,  which  are  demonstrably  here,  at  least, 
a  later  development  of  the  nagual,  that  we  find  the  personal  totem  less  common 
and  possessed  by  certain  members  of  the  tribe  only.  This  seems  to  be  the  case 
everywhere.  In  those  tribes  where  the  kin  or  family  totems  are  common,  the 
personal  totem  is  correspondingly  rare.  This  suggests  to  my  mind  that  the 
personal  totems  have  been  superseded  by  the  kin  or  group  totems  on  account  of 
the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  social  organisation  of  these  tribes.  For 
among  the  tribes  possessing  kin  or  group  totems  we  find  a  social  system  different 
from  that  prevailing  among  those  possessing  the  na.gual  only.  Wherever  the 
group  totem  is  found,  we  see  hereditary  chiefs  and  distinct  castes,  medicine  and 
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secret  societies,  crests  and  such-like  social  features,  all  or  most  of  which  have 
their  bases  and  find  their  support  in  the  group  or  paternal  totems.  A  study  of 
the  group  totems  of  our  coastal  tribes  makes  this  very  clear.  As  long  as  the  totem 
is  personal  it  is  invariably  regarded  by  its  owner  as  an  ever-ready,  active,  ghostly 
helper,  to  be  called  upon  for  help  and  protection,  in  all  emergencies ;  but 
when  it  becomes  by  inheritance  a  group  or  kin  totem,  we  find  it  losing  its  active 
tutelary  character  and  degenerating  into  what  is  little  more  than  a  mere  crest  or 
symbol  of  kinship. 

The  personal  totem  or  nagual  is  thus  obviously  the  earlier  in  time.  This 
among  the  Salish  is  invariably  acquired  in  dreams  and  visions,  and  the  group 
totems  of  these  tribes  have  without  doubt  a  similar  origin  although  their 
acquisition  is  commonly  otherwise  accounted  for  by  the  Indians  themselves. 
Among  certain  of  the  tribes,  I  find  the  group  totem  is  not  uncommonly  regarded 
as  the  semi-human,  semi-bestial  ancestor  of  the  group  who  lived  in  the  days 
of  the  "  S'p'takwEtl,"  the  Alcheringa  of  the  Salish.  It  is  noteworthy,  I  think, 
that  we  should  find  the  group  or  kin  totems  of  tribes  organised  on  the  village 
commune  basis  originating  (according  to  the  tribal  myths)  in  the  same  way  as 
the  group  or  kin  totems  of  tribes  having  matriarchal  organisation  are  believed 
to  have  originated ;  and  unless  it  can  be  proved  that  the  former  have  borrowed 
the  idea  from  the  latter — and  in  the  case  of  the  Salish  I  am  doubtful  if  it  can 
be  so  proved — then,  as  this  seems  an  almost  universal  way  of  accounting  for  the 
group  totem,  a  common  explanation  should  underlie  this  common  belief.  I  shall 
presently  offer  what  appears  to  me  the  true  explanation  of  this  prevalent 
belief  among  savage  peoples,  and  show,  from  their  known  attitude  towards  nature, 
how  inevitably  they  are  led  to  hold  such  a  view.1 

As  I  have  stated,  dreams  and  visions  are  the  invariable  source  of  the  personal 
totem  of  the  Salish  ;  for  even  when  a  totem  is  transmitted  from  one  to  another,  as 
it  sometimes  is,  the  totem  appears  to  the  person  or  persons  upon  whom  it  has  been 
bestowed  in  a  dream  or  vision,  acknowledging  the  bond  and  promising  protection. 
The  dream  or  vision  is  the  proper  and  common  mode  of  communication  between  the 
guardian  spirit  and  its  protfyl. 

The  manner  of  personally  acquiring  a  totem  among  the  Salish  appears  to  be 
the  same  everywhere.  The  seeker,  who  is  generally  a  youth,  but  sometimes  a  man 
of  mature  years,  who  has  the  attainment  of  some  special  object  in  view,  goes  apart 
by  himself  into  the  forest  or  mountains  and  undergoes  a  more  or  less  lengthy 
course  of  "  training "  and  self-discipline.  This  course  among  the  Halkouielem 

1  If  the  "  moiety,"  "  class,"  and  "  sub-class "  terms  ef  Australian  savage  society  are  of 
totemic  origin,  as  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  contends,  and  as  seems  probable  on  the  analogy  of  the 
names  of  our  American  "  moieties  "  or  "  divisions,"  they  would  appear  to  have  wholly  lost  their 
original  significance,  according  to  Messrs.  Spencer  and  Gillen,  and  would  thus  be  a  case  in  point 
in  my  argument,  that  the  farther  we  get  away  from  the  personal  character  of  the  totem  the  less 
religiously  significant  it  becomes,  and  the  more  purely  social.  1  contend,  therefore,  that  a  study 
of  totemism  from  the  social  point  of  view  will  never  reveal  to  us  its  origin  and  true  import. 
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tribes  is  called  "  KwfikwaiyfsEt,"  among  the  Stlatlumii,  "  Kwazimtcut,"  and  by 
other  terms  in  other  divisions,  and  continues  for  a  period  of  from  four  days  to 
as  many  years  according  to  the  object  the  neophyte  has  in  view.  Those  taking 
the  longer  course  are  generally  men  seeking  shamanistic  or  some  other  special 
mystery  powers.  Prolonged  fasts,  bathings,  forced  vomitings  and  other  exhausting 
bodily  exercises  are  the  means  adopted  for  inducing  the  mystic  dreams  and 
visions.  With  the  body  in  the  enervated  condition  which  must  necessarily 
follow  such  treatment,  the  mind  becomes  abnormally  active  and  expectant;  and 
dreams,  visions  and  hallucinations  are  as  natural  to  the  novice  in  such  a  state  as 
breathing;  and  we  can  readily  understand  how  real  to  him  must  seem  the  vision 
of  the  looked-for  spirit,  and  how  firm  his  belief  in  its  actual  manifestation. 

The  psychical  effect  of  this  belief  upon  some  temperaments  must  be  very  great, 
for  it  enables  them  to  undertake  and  accomplish  feats  of  abnormal  strength,  agility 
and  endurance ;  and  gives  them  at  times,  besides  a  general  exaltation  of  the  senses, 
undoubted  clairvoyant  and  other  supernormal  mental  and  bodily  powers.  No  one, 
1  believe,  is  less  a  conscious  humbug  than  the  average  Indian  "  Doctor,"  though 
it  has  been  common  to  regard  him  as  such.  His  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  his  own 
practices  and  in  the  power  of  his  nagual  to  effect  the  cures  he  undertakes,  is  as  sincere 
as  the  belief  of  his  more  sophisticated  brother  in  his  trained  professional  skill  and 
in  his  powerful  drugs.  "Captain  Paul,"  my  chief  informant  and  assistant  among 
the  StlatlumH,  gave  me  the  following  information  with  regard  to  the  acquisition 
of  one  of  his  own  personal  totems,  or  snam  as  the  tutelary  is  called  in  this 
division.  He  possessed  several  snam  some  acquired  by  direct  personal  effort, 
others  by  transmission  from  one  of  his  uncles,  who  was  a  noted  Shaman  :— 

"  One  day,  when  I  was  a  young  man,"  he  said,1  "  undergoing  my  '  Kwazantcut,' 
seeking  superior  hunting  powers,  I  had  a  vision  in  my  waking  state.  A  being  in 
the  form  of  a  man  came  to  me  with  hands  outstretched,  holding  in  the  one  a 
human  heart,  in  the  other  an  animal's  heart.  He  bade  me  take  them  and  eat 
them,  saying  it  was  the  food  he  ate.  I  raised  my  hands  to  grasp  them,  but  the 
human  heart  disappeared,  and  I  seized  only  the  animal  heart,  which  I  devoured. 
The  spirit  now  gave  me  two  leaden  bullets,  and  told  me  to  aim  always  at  the 
hearts  of  all  the  game  that  I  fired  at.  When  he  had  given  me  these  instructions 
he  disappeared  and  where  he  had  stood  a  moment  before  I  saw  now  only  my 
ride.  By  this  I  knew  that  the  spirit  of  the  rifle  was  my  snam.  From  that  time 
onward,  whenever  I  shot  at  an  animal  I  aimed  at  its  heart,  which  always  appeared 
to  my  sight  many  times  larger  than  it  really  was,  so  that  I  had  no  difficulty  in 
hitting  it.  I  could  also  follow  with  my  naked  sight  the  path  of  my  own  or  other 
people's  bullets  through  the  air.  I  often  stood  behind  my  father  or  my  brother 
when  they  shot,  and  told  them  the  direction  their  bullets  had  taken,  where  they 
would  strike,  and  whether  they  would  bring  down  their  game  or  not."  I  was  unable 
to  verify  the  truth  of  these  statements  by  independent  testimony,  as  his  father  was 

1  I  have  not  written  the  statement  in  the  exact  language  he  used,  but  have  been  careful 
tx«  give  the  true  sense  of  his  words  ;  his  knowledge  of  English  making  this  very  easy. 
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dead,  and  his  brother,  though  still  alive,  was  speechless  from  paralysis ;  but  I  may 
say  I  made  inquiries  as  to  my  informant's  skill  in  shooting,  and  found  that  in  his 
earlier  years  he  was  a  noted  shot.  Indeed,  one  of  his  many  names  referred  to  his 
skill  in  this  direction,  "  A-ZaqEn,"  meaning  good  marksman.  It  was  his  belief  that 
if  the  snam  had  not  withheld  the  human  heart  from  him,  and  he  had  eaten  it  as 
well  as  the  other,  he  would  have  been  a  great  warrior,  and  could  have  shot  his 
enemies  through  the  heart  as  easily  as  he  shot  his  game. 

Touching  this  and  other  abnormal  powers  he  formerly  possessed,  he  said  the 
reason  that  he  no  longer  possessed  them  was  partly  because  he  had  given  up 
"  exercising  "  himself  since  his  conversion  to  Christianity,  but  more  particularly 
because  his  present  wife,  who  had  been  the  widow  of  another  man,  had  been 
careless  about  carrying  out  the  purificatory  ceremonies  after  the  decease  of  her 
former  husband,  who  had  been  a  white  man.  She  had  also  married  him  within  a 
few  months  of  her  first  husband's  death.  This,  which  is  contrary  to  the  mortuary 
regulations,  and  her  "  bad  medicine  "  consequent  upon  her  non-purification  from 
the  death  defilement,  robbed  him  of  his  mystery  powers. 

This  statement  concerning  the  loss  of  his  snam  powers  is  thoroughly  in 
keeping  with  the  practices  and  beliefs  of  the  Indians,  and  was  told  me  with  the 
naive  sincerity  of  a  child.  Though  "  Captain  Paul "  has  outwardly  long  given 
up  the  practices  of  his  forefathers,  and  is  one  of  the  chief  catechists  of  his  Church, 
his  belief  in  snam  powers  is  at  bottom  as  firm  and  real  as  ever  it  was.  A  little 
incident  he  related  to  me  regarding  the  source  or  origin  of  the  name  of  one  of  his 
grandchildren  makes  this  very  clear.  When  the  child  was  about  a  year  old  and 
they  were  thinking  of  giving  it  one  of  the  ancestral  names,  he  had  a  dream  or 
vision,  in  which  a  being  in  human  form  stood  before  him  and  told  him  to  give  the 
name  "  Sk'aceuak' "  to  his  grandchild.  This  being  was  the  spirit  of  the  world, 
which,  though  ancient,  yet  never  grows  old  and  decays,  and  the  name  was  his 
secret  or  mystery  name,  the  bestowal  of  which  upon  the  child  would  make  her 
partake  of  the  immortal  character  of  the  world,  and  in  the  estimation  of  her 
grandparents,  prevent  her  from  growing  old  and  decrepit.  Needless  to  say,  the 
name  was  duly  bestowed  upon  her,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  she  possessed  already 
a  baptismal  name ;  though  few,  it'  any,  outside  the  immediate  family  circle,  besides 
myself,  know  of  it  or  its  origin  and  significance.  It  was  not  till  "  Captain  Paul "  and 
I  had  spent  several  weeks  in  each  other's  company,  and  I  had  won  his  confidence 
and  esteem,  and  he  had  bestowed  upon  me  one  of  his  ancestral  mystery  names, 
thereby  relating  me  to  himself,  that  he  gave  me  the  above,  and  other  "  esoteric  " 
information,  concerning  the  abnormal  sight  powers  he  claimed  to  have  formerly 
possessed.  I  do  not,  for  my  own  part,  doubt  his  possession  of  them  for  a  moment ; 
the  known  phenomena  of  hypnotism  make  them  quite  possible,  and  fully  justify  one 
in  holding  such  a  belief.  That  some  of  the  old  Indians  had  power  to  exalt  their 
senses  and  faculties  by  invocation  of  their  snam  is  quite  clear,  I  think,  from  the 
feats  they  frequently  attempted  and  accomplished.  For  example,  Paul's  father 
was  a  noted  mountain-goat  hunter.  Besides  his  bow  and  arrows,  with  which  he 
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usually  brought  down  the  game,  he  also  carried  with  him  a  long,  stout  climbing- 
stock,  called  in  the  native  tongue  tlEakiitEn.  This  was  a  plain  pole,  twenty-four 
feet  long,  which  was  employed  in  assisting  him  up  and  down  the  face  of  the 
steep  and  bare  cliffs,  which  are  the  favourite  haunts  of  the  wild  goat.  Upon 
its  upper  end  a  figure  or  symbol  of  one  of  his  snam  was  carved.  Paul  said  that 
when  his  father,  who  was  a  famous  climber,  came  to  the  face  of  a  precipitous  cliff 
up  which  it  was  impossible  to  climb  in  the  ordinary  manner,  he  would  address  or 
invoke  this  figure,  which  had  the  form  of  a  bird,  asking  it  for  help  and  power  to 
ascend  the  cliff  before  him.  Thereupon,  Paul  affirmed,  a  living  bird  of  the  species 
of  the  symbol  on  the  climbing-stock  would  be  seen  to  fly  around  his  father's  head 
and  settle  upon  the  top  of  the  stock.  His  father,  now  sure  of  his  snam's  aid,  would 
then  set  the  foot  of  his  climbing-pole  three  or  four  feet  from  the  base  of  the  cliff, 
grasp  it  firmly  in  both  hands  one  above  the  other,  throw  out  his  feet  against  the 
cliff,  and  thus  walk  up  its  face  by  hauling  himself  up  hand  over  hand  on  the  pole. 
When  he  reached  the  top  the  bird  would  disappear  again. 

To  thus  climb  the  straight  or  overhanging  face  of  a  cliff  anywhere  from 
twelve  to  twenty  feet  in  height,  with  the  base  of  one's  climbing-pole  standing  on 
the  bare,  hard  rock,  was  no  easy  task,  as  one  may  easily  see,  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  success  of  the  climber  was  largely  due  to  his  confidence  in  the 
help  and  support  of  his  snam,  and  the  consequent  exaltation  of  his  faculties. 

Getting  down  the  face  of  a  cliff  was  accomplished  in  the  following  manner : 
The  climbing-stock  was  first  let  down  and  held  in  an  upright  position,  then  the 
hunter  skilfully  slid  down  the  pole  without  letting  it  sway  oat  of  the 
perpendicular.  This  does  not  appear  to  be  so  difficult  as  climbing  up. 

Among  the  upper  tribes  of  the  Stlatlumn,  everyone,  as  among  the  Thompsons 
and  other  interior  tribes,  acquired  or  possessed  a  snam  or  personal  totem ;  but 
among  the  lower  tribes  the  personal  totem  had  largely  given  way  to  the  family  or 
kin  totem,  and  only  those  who  desired  to  excel  in  some  pursuit  acquired  and 
possessed  snam.  I  shall  deal  with  the  reasons  of  this  presently,  when  I  come  to 
speak  of  the  origin  of  names  and  their  relation  to  toteniism.  1  desire  first  to  treat 
of  the  snam,  which  are  indirectly  acquired  by  transmission  from  one  person  to 
another.  We  have  never  before  been  told  how  this  was  done.  The  gift  or 
transmission,  I  learnt  from  "Captain  Paul,"  can  only  be  made  or  effected  by  certain 
persons,  such  as  Shamans,  or  those  who  possess  great  mystery  power.  One  of  Paul's 
maternal  uncles  was  a  person  of  this  character.  When  Paul  was  a  youth  this 
uncle  wished  to  make  a  disciple  of  him  and  initiate  him  into  the  "  mysteries." 
To  this  end  he  conferred  vipon  him  one  of  his  own  snam.  The  transmission  was 
made  thus :  The  uncle  took  the  symbol  of  his  snam,  which  in  this  case  was  a  dried 
bird's  skin,  and  bade  his  nephew  breathe  upon  it.  He  then  blew  upon  it  also 
himself,  uttered  some  "ziiwen  "  or  mystic  words  and  the  dried  skin  seemed  to  Paul 
to  become  a  living  bird,  which  flew  about  them  a  moment  or  two  and  then  finally 
disappeared.  Paul  was  then  instructed  by  his  uncle  to  procure  that  day  a  bird's 
^kin  of  the  same  kind  as  his  uncle's  and  wear  it  on  his  person.  This  he  did,  and 
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the  following  night  he  had  a  dream,  in  which  the  snam  appeared  to  him  in  the 
shape  of  a  human  being,  disclosed  to  him  its  mystic  name  by  which  it  might  be 
summoned,  and  promised  him  protection  and  mystic  power.  The  essential  feature 
of  this  transmission  of  the  snam  was  the  blowing  or  breathing  upon  it.  Without 
this,  according  to  Paul,  no  transmission  could  take  place.  There  is  mystery  power 
in  the  breath  of  a  person.  It  is  the  manifestation  of  the  spirit  within  him,  and 
partakes  of  its  nature.  A  person's  breath  conveys  both  good  and  evil  influences. 
For  example,  a  man  seeking  mystery  power  should  never  permit  the  breath  of  a 
woman  to  pass  upon  him  or  enter  his  lungs  ;  it  would  nullify  all  his  efforts,  and 
effectually  prevent  the  acquisition  of  the  powers  he  sought  if  he  did  so.  The  verb 
"  to  revive  "  among  the  Stlatlumn  shows  how  closely  and  intimately  the  breath 
and  life  or  spirit  of  a  person  was  connected  in  their  eyes.  The  term  is 
" 'npuralocEm,"  and  means  in  English"  to  sigh  or  breathe  in  the  spirit, and  open  the 
eyes." 

This  method  of  acquisition  of  the  totems  while  it  makes  perfectly  clear  the 
possibility  of  transmission  of  personal  totems,  and  shows  us  that  there  is  nothing 
inherent  in  the  nature  of  such  to  prevent  their  being  passed  on  from  one  individual 
to  another,  does  not  seem  to  suggest  that  this  was  the  way  in  which  the  kin  or 
group  totems  originated — at  any  rate,  among  these  tribes — and  we  must  consequently 
look  in  some  other  direction  for  the  evidence  on  this  head.  This  evidence  will,  I 
think,  be  found  in  the  name  systems  of  these  tribes.  This  subject  is  so  important 
in  its  bearing  upon  totemism,  as  well  as  being  deeply  significant  in  itself,  that  it 
calls  for  treatment  under  a  special  heading.  This  I  have  ventured  to  term 
nomenoloyy. 

NOMKNOLOGT. 

In  my  paper  on  the  "  Origin  and  Import  of  Totemism  "'  I  took  occasion  to  point 
out  what  my  studies  had  led  me  to  believe  was  the  true  source  of  totem  group 
names.  My  investigations  among  the  Salish  during  the  past  two  years  have 
confirmed  me  in  this  belief ;  and  the  evidence  I  have  been  able  to  gather  on  this  head, 
taken  in  conjunction  with  that  presented  by  Messrs.  Spencer  and  Gillen  from  the 
Australian  field,  goes  far,  I  think,  to  establish  the  view  that  in  the  name  systems 
of  savage  races  we  find  the  true  source  of  totem  group-names.  It  is  certainly 
noteworthy  and  significant  that  two  races  so  widely  separated  and  so  dissimilar  as 
the  natives  of  Australia  and  those  of  this  Continent  should  have  so  many  points 
in  common  in  their  system  of  naming.  Both  have  hereditary  "  secret "  or 
"  mystery  "  names,  which  always  refer  to  some  event  in  the  lives  of  the  ancestors  of 
the  groups  or  families,  or  to  the  supposed  origin  of  the  founders  of  these. 

Among  the  Stlatlumn  proper,  and,  according  to  all  my  informants,  among  all 
the  interior  Salish  tribes,  names  were  derived  from  two  sources,  "  tel  snam  "  and 
"  tel  staz  " ;  that  is  "  from  guardian  spirits  "  and  "  from  nick-names."  The  latter 

1  Trans.  U.S.  Canada,  2nd  Series,  vol.  ix,  sect,  ii,  1903. 
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were  comparatively  rare,  the  main  source  being  the  snam.  The  same  person  might 
possess  a  name,  or  even  several,  derived  from  both  sources.  One  curious  fact  about 
the  staz  names  is  that  they  were  hereditary.  I  call  attention  to  this  fact,  because 
it  shows  us  in  an  unmistakable  manner  that  words  or  terms  which  have  once  been 
used  as  names  are  invested  thereby  in  the  unsophisticated  mind  with  a  special 
character  and  significance.  They  partake  in  a  mysterious  way  of  the  nature  of 
those  who  first  bore  them.  I  cannot  say  to  what  extent  staz  names  were  employed 
a] >a it  from  their  original  signification.  They  would  appear  to  be  generally  given 
to  those  who  resembled  in  some  way  the  person  who  originally  bore  the  name. 
One  of  Paul's  names,  he  informed  me,  was  a  staz  name  given  him  by  his  maternal 
grandmother.  The  name  had  been  first  borne  by  a  son  of  hers,  whom  Paul  seemed 
to  recall  to  her.  This  son  was  a  famous  shot  with  the  bow  and  arrow,  and  the 
name  signified  "  good  marksman." 

As  a  rule,  staz  names  were  descriptive  of  some  characteristic  of  the  person 
bearing  it,  either  mental  or  bodily,  and  generally  the  latter  :  such  as  "  'ntlotcaloc  "  = 
squint-eye,  "  'nkwalaloc  "  =  staring-eye,  or  the  plural  form,  "  'nkwElkwalfiloc  "  = 
staring-eyes. 

Another  curious  fact  about  these  staz  names  is  that  they  are  never  given  to 
women.  A  woman's  name  is  always  an  hereditary,  family,  or  a  self-acquired  snam 
name,  or  both.  She  is  never  known  by  a  nick-name. 

All  the  hereditary  names  among  these  tribes  are  said  to  be  either  snam  or  staz 
names.  Each  family  possessed.its  own  list  or  stock  of  names.  Those  belonging  to, 
or  which  had  been  borne  by,  distinguished  individuals  of  the  family  were  the  names 
most  commonly  used.  They  might  be  drawn  from  either  the  mother's  or  the  father's 
side  of  the  house.  A  large  proportion  of  these  names  are  animal  or  plant  names  ; 
others  are  taken  from  inanimate  objects  or  from  natural  phenomena. 

Among  the  lower  Stlatlumii,  Halkomelem  and  Coastal  tribes,  names  were 
derived  from  many  sources.  These,  according  to  Paul,  might  be  any  or  all  of  the 
following :  "  tel  s'ulia,"  from,  the  dream  spirit ;  "  tel  ckokwa,"  from  grandmothers ; 
"  tel  smetla,"/7W»  dream  dances;  "  tel  zuwen,"/?-om  mystery  men ;  "  tel  Qals/'/row 
Qals ;  "tel  s'p'tiikwEtl,"  from  mystic  beings;  "tel  staz,"  from  nick-names;  "tel 
Si&ni,"  from  the,"potlatch"  ;  "  tel  cwoliiam,"  from  Shamans;  and  from  several  other 
sources. 

These  family  or  hereditary  names  among  all  the  tribes,  but  especially  among 
the  Delta  and  Coastal  divisions,  were  regarded  as  among  the  most  sacred  possession 
of  the  kin-group  and  were  most  jealously  guarded.  Men  who,  like  Paul,  were 
related  by  consanguineal  or  affinitive  ties  in  different  villages  or  groups,  had  distinct 
names  in  each. 

Among  the  interior  tribes,  where  the  group-crest  or  totem  was  apparently 
unknown,  there  do  not  appear  to  have  been  any  group  names ;  but  when  we 
reacli  the  lower  StlatluniH,  the  Halkomelem  and  Coastal  tribes,  where  the  personal 
totem  or  snam  has  largely  given  place  to  the  group  totem,  the  kin-name,  or  what  is 
the  same  thing,  the  kin-crest,  is  everywhere  common. 
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Whatever  may  have  been  the  cause  or  causes  which  led  to  the  partial  decay  of 
the  personal  totem  and  to  the  development  of  the  kin-totem  among  these  tribes,  I 
think  no  one  who  takes  all  the  evidence  into  consideration  can  doubt  that  among 
the  Salish,  at  least,  the  personal  name  and  totem  gave  rise  to  the  group  or  kin  name 
and  totem. 

Throughout  all  the  Salish  tribes'  the  local  or  village  group,  as  a  whole, 
invariably  bore  a  topographical  name,  but  among  the  lower  tribes,  the  subdivision 
of  the  village  group,  the  constituent  kin-groups  or  families,  are  distinguished  from 
one  another  by  different  crests  and  crest  names.  These  crests  and  names  are 
totemic  in  origin  and  significance,  and  are  almost  invariably  derived  from  the 
early  ancestors  of  the  family  or  group,  commonly  from  the  "  First  man "  or 
"  Founder  "  of  the  family.  Among  certain  groups  these  "  First  men  "  are  always 
conceived  as  "  tel  sweyil,"  heaven  born  ;  others,  again,  are  "  tel  temoq,'7  earth  born. 
These  resemble  the  ertwa  of  the  Kaitish  and  Unmatjera,  and  are  always  regarded 
as  "  real  men."  Paul's  kindred  at  Yale  claim  descent  from  these,  and  their 
totem  symbols  or  crest  is  a  human  figure.  1'aul  remarked  in  this  connection, 
""  If  I  were  to  die  here  (Port  Douglas),  and  my  people  were  to  bury  me  in  the  old- 
fashioned  way,  they  would  paint  or  carve  a  figure  of  a  man  on  my  coffin  as  well  as 
my  other  crests.  Anybody  seeing  this  would  know  that  I  belonged  to  Yale  on 
one  side  of  my  family." 

Yet  other  family  groups  are  thought  to  be  descended  from  the  mythic  semi- 
human,  semi-bestial  beings  of  the  S'p'tiikwEtl  days.  But  from  whatever  source  their 
traditions  make  them  spring,  we  always  find  their  names  are  hereditary  and  relate 
to  incidents  in  the  lives  of  the  fathers  or  early  members  of  the  group. 

Now,  as  most  of  these  incidents  are  clearly  mythical  in  character,  they  cannot 
be  the  true  source  of  the  names,  and  must  have  been  created  to  account  for  the 
names  themselves.  Whence,  then,  came  these  family  hereditary  totem  names  ? 

We  have  seen  that  the  source  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  personal  names 
was  the  snam  or  nagual ;  we  have  also  seen  that  these  personal  names  are  hereditary, 
and  descend  from  father  to  son,  or  from  generation  to  generation.  May  we  not,  then, 
reasonably  conclude  that  the  hereditary  kin-7iame  had  a  similar  source,  and  was  the 
personal  snam  name  of  some  distinguished  ancestor  of  the  kin-group  ?  Holding 
the  views  that  the  Salish  did — views  which  appear  to  be  common  to  unsophisti- 
cated races  everywhere — that  the  beings  which  peopled  the  earth  in  the  "  days  of 
the  new,"  partook  of  the  character  and  shape  of  both  man  and  beast,  it  would  be 
strange  if  in  their  endeavours  to  account  for  some  of  their  hereditary  names  their 
imaginations  did  not  suggest  relationship  to  and  descent  from  these  beings.  To 
their  minds  there  was  nothing  impossible  or  even  incongruous  in  such  a  relation, 
as  their  myths,  which  I  have  recorded,  plainly  show.  And  if  this  be  true,  as  I  hold, 


1  It  is  not  without  point  and  interest  to  remark  here  that  we  find  many  of  the  local  totem 
groups  of  the  matriliueal  Haida  bearing  topographical  rather  than  totem  names,  though  they 
possess  the  latter  as  well  as  distinguishing  group-crests. 
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of  the  Salish,  then  it  may  very  well  be  true  of  all  other  unsophisticated  peoples 
which  hold  similar  animistic  beliefs. 

I  have  said  that  a  certain  sept  or  kin-group,  to  which  Paul  belonged  on  his 
father's  side,  traced  their  descent  from  the  "ertwa  men  "  of  the  S'pti'ikwEtl  days, 
and  owned  a  'ntcuwalap  or  crest  in  the  form  of  a  human  figure.  P>ut  besides  this 
group  there  was  another  with  which  he  was  associated  by  attinitive  ties  at  Yale 
which  traced  its  descent  from  the  moxmtain-goat,  and  whose  crest  or  kindred 
.symbol  was  the  figure  of  this  animal.  The  traditional  origin  of  this  group  is  given 
in  a  very  interesting  and  instructive  myth  which  I  have  given  in  full  below. 

According  to  this  myth,  the  founder  of  this  totem-group  was  not  a  "  First 
man."  He  was  a  youthful  hunter,  who  lived  with  his  parents  in  a  village  with 
other  families.  He  was  accustomed  to  hunt  the  wild  goat ;  and  it  seems  that 
both  he  and  the  rest  of  his  tribe  had  been  careless  in  their  treatment  of  the 
carcases  of  their  game.  The  chief  of  the  goats  therefore  planned  to  draw  him  to 
their  camp  and  reveal  to  him  their  mystery  powers  and  teach  him  the  proper  way 
to  treat  the  "  animals "  which  he  killed.  These  goats  were  like  the  S'p'takwEtl 
beings ;  they  had  a  human  as  well  as  a  bestial  side.  He  stayed  with  them  and 
learnt  many  things ;  assumed  the  form  of  a  goat ;  took  two  of  their  women  for 
wives ;  had  children  by  them  ;  and  was  later  sent  home  again  with  his  two  sons, 
who  became  the  founders  of  the  mountain-goat  kin. 

Thus  the  story  has  it ;  but  the  facts  of  the  case  are  most  probably  that  a  certain 
young  man  went  off  to  undergo  his  puberty  training  and  had  a  dream  or  vision  of 
the  mountain  goat,  which  he  regarded  as  his  snam.  He  may  have  dreamt  the 
incidents  of  the  story,  which  are  thoroughly  in  keeping  with  Indian  conceptions,  or 
they  may  have  become  associated  with  the  kin-totem  in  some  other  way. 

The  value  of  the  myth  to  us  is  in  its  revelation  of  the  workings  of  the 
primitive  mind,  and  of  the  way  in  which  it  looked  upon  nature.  Viewed  in  this 
way,  the  myth  will  often  offer  to  us  valuable  light  and  suggestion  as  to  the  real 
origin  of  what  it  purports  to  explain. 

The  family  hereditary  names  of  the  group,  whom  tradition  derives  from  the 
"  ertwa  men,"  all  relate  to  the  "  mystery  powers "  of  the  "  First  man,"  or  to  a 
magic  contest  he  had  with  the  demi-god  Qals.  It  is  recorded  that  when  Qals 
was  travelling  down  the  Fraser  he  stopped  at  Yale  to  try  his  mystery  power  upon 
Paul's  paternal  ancestor,  whose  name  was  Qaflqilmos,  which  means  "  great  in 
mystery  power,"  having  much  the  same  signification  as  the  term  "  Qals  "  itself.  The 
contest  between  the  two  was  very  severe,  and  Qaflqilmos  was  the  victor.  The  trial 
between  them  seems  to  have  consisted  in  taking  away  each  other's  strength  and 
vigour.  When  Qals  perceived  that  he  was  beaten,  he  told  his  adversary  to  take  a 
measuring  stick  (sQelEintEn)  and  measure  all  the  different  parts  of  his  body. 

Qaflqilmos  did  this.  Qals  then  said,  "  O  my  grandfather,1  you  are  very 
strong ;  now  make  me  strong  again."  Qaflqilmos  restores  him  to  strength  and  vigour 

1  Note  the  form  of  address. 
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again,  and  as  they  parted  Qals  bade  him  thereafter  call  his  children  by  the  names 
of  the  different  measurements  he  had  taken  of  his  body. 

One  of  Paul's  names,  viz. :  "  squlEmkEn  "  =  head  measure,  is  a  specimen  of 
these  names.  Other  names  of  this  family  are  "  slatctEl,"  "  slatcetluk,"  "  slatcElat." 
These  are  also  called  "  tel  Qals "  or  "  Qals'  names."  They  signify  "  power  to 
transform."  The  first  was  borne  by  Paul,  the  second  by  his  brother,  and  the  third, 
which  has  the  feminine  suffix,  by  his  sister. 

Paul  had  kindred  at  StsEelis,  at  Liluetol,  and  at  several  other  villages.  In  each 
of  these  he  had  one  or  more  names  peculiar  to  the  group  or  kin  to  which  he  was 
affiliated.  One  of  his  StsEelis  names  was  "  tel  zuwen."  This  was  a  "  mystery  " 
name,  and  was  supposed  to  carry  with  it  power  over  the  salmon.  The  term  was 
"  SwatlalsultEn."  Zuwen  names  always  went  in  pairs,  that  is  possessed  a  masculine 
and  a  feminine  form.  The  feminine  form  of  this  was  "  SwatlalsulwEt." 

Another  pair  of  these  names  was  "  Skwilaqilanoq "  (masc.)  and 
"  Skwiliiqtelfit "  (fern.)  The  names  of  two  of  the  "  first  pairs  "  of  the  Skaulits, 
which  I  gave  in  my  notes  on  that  tribe  last  year,  are  also  Zuwen  names,  Paul  said. 
Another  specimen  of  these,  which  belonged  to  some  of  the  Coast  Salish,  is 
"  SkwelesiltEn  "  and  "  Skwelesfit."  These  are  derived  from  the  word  "  copper," 
iMEvlis,  and  evidently  commemorate  the  acquisition  of  some  "  copper  treasure." 

Paul's  most  honourable  name  at  his  mother's  village  of  LiluEtol  was 
"  NErepEksnalct,"  which  signifies  "  to  grow  or  become  great."  This  also  was  a 
Zuwen  name. 

It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  with  any  exactitude  who  or  what  these  Ziiwen  people 
were.  They  were  supposed  to  possess  certain  mystery  or  magic  powers.  They 
used  esoteric  formulas  or  incantations  in  their  ceremonies  or  performances,  the 
knowledge  of  which  was  most  jealously  guarded,  and  only  spoken  of  in  whispers. 
When  a  Zuwen  person  desired  to  initiate  his  son  or  nephew  he  took  him  apart  by 
himself,  gave  him  a  Zuwen  name,  generally  his  own,  and  revealed  to  him  in 
whispers  his  sacred  knowledge  concerning  the  origin  of  his  family,  and  imparted  to 
him  the  word  or  words  of  power. 

The  Zuwen  do  not  appear  to  have  been  a  brotherhood  or  society.  They  are 
supposed  to  be  the  lineal  descendants  of  those  who  traced  their  origin  to  the  mythic 
beings  of  the  S'p'takwEtl  times,  for  they  are  thought  to  have  power,  by  means  of 
certain  secret  ceremonies  and  mystic  words,  to  summon  or  compel  the  presence  of 
the  animals  which  are  the  modern  representatives  of  their  mythic  ancestors. 

For  instance,  the  eldermen  of  the  mountain-goat  people  of  Yale  and  of  the 
Sturgeon  people  of  Skaulits  could  go  to  the  mountains  or  to  the  river,  as  the  case 
may  be,  and  by  a  mystic  dance,  by  spitting  and  breathing  on  their  hands  and  wrists 
and  rubbing  them  in  a  peculiar  way,  and  by  the  utterance  of  the  "  words  of  power," 
cause  their  "  relatives  "  to  come  and  be  killed  for  food.  According  to  Paul,  who  is 
related  to  the  Sturgeon  people,  the  elders  of  this  kin-group  met  together  at  night 
and  invoked  the  sturgeon  in  the  mystic  tongue  in  such  words  as  these :  "  0,  our 
grandfather  (or  grandmother),  come  to  your  grandchildren  and  be  killed  for  food." 
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Shortly  after  a  sturgeon  would  be  taken.  When  the  fish  was  killed  the  carcase  was 
drawn  to  the  shore  and  secured  for  the  night.  Next  morning  at  sunrise  it  was 
cut  up  and  distributed,  great  care  being  taken  to  wash  all  the  blood  spilt  in  the 
operation  back  into  the  water.  The  offal  was  also  carefully  gathered  up  and  returned 
to  the  water,  and,  after  the  fish  was  eaten,  all  the  bones  likewise.  The  reason  for  this 
I  gave  in  the  Sturgeon  myth  recorded  in  my  last  report ;  it  will  also  be  found  in 
the  myth  of  the  mountain  goats  herein  recorded.  The  whole  ceremony  of  cutting 
up  was  carried  out  with  great  decorum  and  reverence.  The  fish  might  be  shared 
among  all  the  tribe,  but  only  those  who  belong  to  the  Sturgeon  crest  or  kin  could 
assist  in  the  capture  and  cutting  up  of  the  creature  and  in  the  disposal  of  the 
blood,  offal  and  bones. 

When  cutting  up  the  sturgeon  the  spinal  cord  ("  Kwatlala  ")  is  taken  out  and 
cut  into  pieces  about  six  inches  long.  A  piece  of  this  is  given  to  each  man 
assisting  in  the  operation,  but  no  woman  or  youth  must  touch  it.  The  men  who 
receive  these  strips  of  "  Kwatlala  "  take  them  home  and  suck  them.  Later  they 
return  them  to  the  elderman  or  master  of  the  ceremonies,  who  takes  them,  and 
some  of  the  eggs  or  the  head  of  the  sturgeon,  and  makes  a  soup  from  them.  Before 
returning  the  strips  of  "  Kwatlala  "  each  man  puts  his  private  mark  upon  his  piece, 
and  when  the  soup  is  ready  he  gets  it  back  again  in  his  portion.  His  wife  may 
now  eat  of  the  "  Kwatlala  "  if  she  has  not  lately  given  birth  to  a  child  or  recently 
recovered  from  her  catamenial  flux. 

Similar  ceremonies  were  performed  by  other  "  crests "  or  kin-groups  who 
claim  descent  from  S'p'tiikwEtl  animals. 

If  we  take  the  culture  of  the  Interior  Salish  as  typical  of  the  original  Salish,  then 
the  Ziiwen  features  are  comparatively  recent  in  their  growth  and  appearance. 
They  are  unknown  in  the  interior  tribes.  We  first  meet  with  them  among  the 
lower  or  mixed  StlatluniH.  Below  this  they  form  an  essential  and  characteristic 
part  of  the  sociology  of  the  Halkomelem  and  Coast  Salish  and  play  an  important 
role  in  the  name  systems  of  these  tribes. 

I  think  it  well  to  remark  again  that  names  among  the  Salish  tribes,  as  among 
other  of  our  native  stocks,  seem  never  to  have  been  used  in  the  sense  in  which  we 
employ  them,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  staz  or  nickname.  And  even  these 
had  a  sense  and  significance  in  the  native  mind  they  never  have  in  ours.  It  is 
somewhat  difficult,  therefore,  for  the  sophisticated  student  to  rightly  comprehend 
what  "  names "  signified  to  the  Indian.  Apart  from  the  staz  names,  they  are 
never  used  as  mere  appellations  to  distinguish  one  person  from  another,  as 
among  ourselves,  nor  do  they  seem  to  have  been  used  ordinarily  as  terms  of 
address.  They  are  primarily  terms  of  relation  or  affiliation,  with  historic  and 
mystic  reference.  They  were  reserved  for  special  and  ceremonial  occasions. 
The  ordinary  terms  of  address  amOng  the  Salish  tribes,  as  among  other 
piimitive  peoples,  were  those  expressive  of  age.  Length  of  years  with  them 
carried  with  it  experience  and  wisdom,  and,  therefore,  honour.  It  was 
customary,  therefore,  for  the  speaker,  when  he  addressed  a  person  whom  he  wished 
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to  honour  or  placate,  to  apply  to  him  some  term  indicative  of  superior  age,  and  so 
of  superior  honour,  such  as  uncle,  aunt ;  father,  mother ;  grandfather,  grandmother. 
Folk-tales  and  myths  are  full  of  such  examples  of  address.  Terms  of  address  within 
the  family  circle  are  all  framed  on  the  same  plan.  A  brother  does  not  call  his 
brother  or  his  sister  by  a  snam  or  hereditary  or  even  by  a  staz  name,  but  always 
by  a  term  expressive  of  their  relative  ages ;  and  when  speaking  of  them  to  others 
he  uses  terms  with  similar  meanings.  A  man's  "  proper  "  names  seem  only  to  have 
been  used  among  the  Salish  on  ceremonial  occasions,  or  when  one  wished  specially 
to  gratify  or  honour  a  person.  Said  Paul  to  me  in  this  connection:  "When  I  was 
a  little  lioy  my  mother  would  sometimes  speak  to  me  by  one  of  my  ancestral  names 
to  coax  me  into  doing  something  for  her,  or  when  I  had  gratified  her  by  some  act." 
Or  again :  "  If  my  father  or  uncle  had  given  somebody  something,  such  as  food,  or 
skins,  or  blankets,  the  recipient  would  invariably,  in  thanking  him,  employ  one  of 
his  '  proper '  names." 

On  occasions  of  public  ceremony,  such  as  the  potlatch  or  other  feasts,  or  at  the 
winter  dancing,  men  were  always  formally  addressed  by  their  hereditary,  mystery 
or  snam  names.  During  the  Smotlas,  among  the  Halkomelem  tribes,  the  dancers 
were  always  called  and  addressed  by  their  Smetla  or  nagual  names,  but  these  were 
dropped  again  as  soon  as  the  Smetlas  was  over,  more  particularly  if  the  name  itself 
carried  in  its  ordinary  sense  any  dishonouring  reflection  with  it.  Some  animals, 
such  as  the  dog,  were  held  in  small  esteem  by  the  Salish,  and  a  man,  whose  sulia 
was  a  dog,  was  not  proud  of  the  circumstance  after  the  Smetlas  season  was  over. 
During  the  dancing  he  would  be  spoken  of  and  addressed  by  his  "  dog  "  name,  but 
after  it  was  over  it  would  be  deeply  offensive,  besides  being  contrary  to  etiquette, 
to  address  him  by  this  term.  When  I  sought  an  explanation  of  this  from  Paul  he 
replied  that  a  dog  was  the  absolute  property  of  its  owner,  who  might  ill-treat  it  or 
kill  it,  or  do  whatever  he  liked  with  it,  as  with  a  slave.  It  had  no  rights  of  its  own  ; 
it  lived  by  sufferance,  consequently  it  was  despised  and  held  in  small  esteem.  A 
person,  therefore,  having  a  "  dog  "  sulia  or  name  was  not  particularly  proud  of  it 
outside  of  the  Smetlas  (where  it  had  no  offensive  signification,  being  then  a 
"  mystery  "  object),  and  was  not  desirous  of  having  it  applied  to  him,  as  it  carried  with 
it  a  suggestion  of  "  dog  "  descent, — an  origin  as  ignoble  and  contemptible  in  Indian 
eyes  as  in  those  of  more  sophisticated  races. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  Smotlas  names  were  of  honourable  import,  and 
conferred  distinction  upon  their  owners.  A  person  possessing  such  a  name  would 
feel  gratified  at  having  it  applied  to  him  at  any  time. 

In  the  Smetlas  of  the  StsEelis  the  elJerman  of  the  mountain-goat  kin  always 
danced  the  "  Goat"  dance,  which  was  characterised  by  his  wearing  a  goat-skin  with 
the  hair  upon  it.  This  lie  would  from  time  to  time  turn  about,  at  one  time  with  the 
hair  inside,  at  another  the  opposite.  This  action  portrayed  the  dual  nature  and  the 
transformation  of  his  goat  ancestors.  The  dancer  and  the  dance  both  bore  the  name 
TlipElkelEin,  which  signifies  "  turning  the  hair  inside,"  that  is,  "  becoming  a  man." 

According  to  Paul,  among  the  Halkomelem  no  man  of  position  or  rank  or 
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Shortly  after  a  sturgeon  would  be  taken.  When  the  fish  was  killed  the  carcase  was 
drawn  to  the  shore  and  secured  for  the  night.  Next  morning  at  sunrise  it  was 
cut  up  and  distributed,  great  care  being  taken  to  wash  all  the  blood  spilt  in  the 
operation  back  into  the  water.  The  offal  was  also  carefully  gathered  up  and  returned 
to  the  water,  and,  after  the  fish  was  eaten,  all  the  bones  likewise.  The  reason  for  this 
I  gave  in  the  Sturgeon  myth  recorded  in  my  last  report ;  it  will  also  bo  found  in 
the  myth  of  the  mountain  goats  herein  recorded.  The  whole  ceremony  of  cutting 
up  was  carried  out  with  great  decorum  and  reverence.  The  fish  might  be  shared 
among  all  the  tribe,  but  only  those  who  belong  to  the  Sturgeon  crest  or  kin  could 
assist  in  the  capture  and  cutting  up  of  the  creature  and  in  the  disposal  of  the 
blood,  offal  and  bones. 

When  cutting  up  the  sturgeon  the  spinal  cord  ("  Kwatlala  ")  is  taken  out  and 
cut  into  pieces  about  six  inches  long.  A  piece  of  this  is  given  to  each  man 
assisting  in  the  operation,  but  no  woman  or  youth  must  touch  it.  The  men  who 
receive  these  strips  of  "  Kwatlala  "  take  them  home  and  suck  them.  Later  they 
return  them  to  the  eldernian  or  master  of  the  ceremonies,  who  takes  them,  and 
some  of  the  eggs  or  the  head  of  the  sturgeon,  and  makes  a  soup  from  them.  Before 
returning  the  strips  of  "  Kwatlala  "  each  man  puts  his  private  mark  upon  his  piece, 
and  when  the  soup  is  ready  he  gets  it  back  again  in  his  portion.  His  wife  may 
now  eat  of  the  "  Kwatlala  "  if  she  has  not  lately  given  birth  to  a  child  or  recently 
recovered  from  her  catamenial  flux. 

Similar  ceremonies  were  performed  by  other  "  crests "  or  kin-groups  who 
claim  descent  from  S'p'takwEtl  animals. 

If  we  take  the  culture  of  the  Interior  Salish  as  typical  of  the  original  Salish,  then 
the  Ziiwen  features  are  comparatively  recent  in  their  growth  and  appearance. 
They  are  unknown  in  the  interior  tribes.  We  first  meet  with  them  among  the 
lower  or  mixed  StlatluniH.  Below  this  they  form  an  essential  and  characteristic 
part  of  the  sociology  of  the  Halkomelem  and  Coast  Salish  and  play  an  important 
role  in  the.  name  systems  of  these  tribes. 

I  think  it  well  to  remark  again  that  names  among  the  Salish  tribes,  as  among 
other  of  our  native  stocks,  seem  never  to  have  been  used  in  the  sense  in  which  we 
employ  them,  witli  the  possible  exception  of  the  staz  or  nickname.  And  even  these 
had  a  sense  and  significance  in  the  native  mind  they  never  have  in  ours.  It  is 
somewhat  difficult,  therefore,  for  the  sophisticated  student  to  rightly  comprehend 
what  "  names "  signified  to  the  Indian.  Apart  from  the  staz  names,  they  are 
never  used  as  mere  appellations  to  distinguish  one  person  from  another,  as 
among  ourselves,  nor  do  they  seem  to  have  been  used  ordinarily  as  terms  of 
address.  They  are  primarily  terms  of  relation  or  affiliation,  with  historic  and 
mystic  reference.  They  were  reserved  for  special  and  ceremonial  occasions. 
The  ordinary  terms  of  address  am6ng  the  Salish  tribes,  as  among  'other 
p'.imitive  peoples,  were  those  expressive  of  age.  Length  of  years  with  them 
carried  with  it  experience  and  wisdom,  and,  therefore,  honour.  It  was 
customary,  therefore,  for  the  speaker,  when  he  addressed  a  person  whom  he  wished 
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to  honour  or  placate,  to  apply  to  him  some  term  indicative  of  superior  age,  and  so 
of  superior  honour,  such  as  uncle,  aunt ;  father,  mother ;  grandfather,  grandmother. 
Folk-tales  and  myths  are  full  of  such  examples  of  address.  Terms  of  address  within 
the  family  circle  are  all  framed  on  the  same  plan.  A  brother  does  not  call  his 
brother  or  his  sister  by  a  snam  or  hereditary  or  even  by  a  staz  name,  but  always 
by  a  term  expressive  of  their  relative  ages  ;  and  when  speaking  of  them  to  others 
he  uses  terms  with  similar  meanings.  A  man's  "  proper  "  names  seem  only  to  have 
been  used  among  the  Salish  on  ceremonial  occasions,  or  when  one  wished  specially 
to  gratify  or  honour  a  person.  Said  Paul  to  me  in  this  connection :  "  When  I  was 
a  little  boy  my  mother  would  sometimes  speak  to  me  by  one  of  my  ancestral  names 
to  coax  me  into  doing  something  for  her,  or  when  I  had  gratified  her  by  some  act." 
Or  again :  "  If  my  father  or  uncle  had  given  somebody  something,  such  as  food,  or 
skins,  or  blankets,  the  recipient  would  invariably,  in  thanking  him,  employ  one  of 
his  '  proper '  names." 

On  occasions  of  public  ceremony,  such  as  the  potlatch  or  other  feasts,  or  at  the 
winter  dancing,  men  were  always  formally  addressed  by  their  hereditary,  mystery 
or  snam  names.  During  the  Smetlas,  among  the  Halkomelem  tribes,  the  dancers 
were  always  called  and  addressed  by  their  Smetla  or  nagual  names,  but  these  were 
dropped  again  as  soon  as  the  Smctlas  was  over,  more  particularly  if  the  name  itself 
carried  in  its  ordinary  sense  any  dishonouring  reflection  with  it.  Some  animals, 
such  as  the  dog,  were  held  in  small  esteem  by  the  Salish,  and  a  man,  whose  sulia 
was  a  dog,  was  not  proud  of  the  circumstance  after  the  Smetlas  season  was  over. 
During  the  dancing  he  would  be  spoken  of  and  addressed  by  his  "  dog  "  name,  but 
after  it  was  over  it  would  be  deeply  offensive,  besides  being  contrary  to  etiquette, 
to  address  him  by  this  term.  When  I  sought  an  explanation  of  this  from  Paul  he 
replied  that  a  dog  was  the  absolute  property  of  its  owner,  who  might  ill-treat  it  or 
kill  it,  or  do  whatever  he  liked  with  it,  as  with  a  slave.  It  had  no  rights  of  its  own  ; 
it  lived  by  sufferance,  consequently  it  was  despised  and  held  in  small  esteem.  A 
person,  therefore,  having  a  "  dog  "  sulia  or  name  was  not  particularly  proud  of  it 
outside  of  the  Smetlas  (where  it  had  no  offensive  signification,  being  then  a 
"  mystery  "  object),  and  was  not  desirous  of  having  it  applied  to  him,  as  it  carried  with 
it  a  suggestion  of  "  dog"  descent, — an  origin  as  ignoble  and  contemptible  in  Indian 
eyes  as  in  those  of  more  sophisticated  races. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  Smetlas  names  were  of  honourable  import,  and 
conferred  distinction  upon  their  owners.  A  person  possessing  such  a  name  would 
feel  gratified  at  having  it  applied  to  him  at  any  time. 

In  the  Snietlas  of  the  StsEelis  the  eldennaii  of  the  mountain-goat  kin  always 
danced  the  "  Goat"  dance,  which  was  characterised  by  his  wearing  a  goat-skin  with 
the  hair  upon  it.  This  he  would  from  time  to  time  turn  about,  at  one  time  with  the 
hair  inside,  at  another  the  opposite.  This  action  portrayed  the  dual  nature  and  the 
transformation  of  his  goat  ancestors.  The  dancer  and  the  dance  both  bore  the  name 
TlipslkelEm,  which  signifies  "turning  the  hair  inside,"  that  is,  "becoming  a  man." 

According  to  Paul,  among  the  Halkomelem  no  man  of  position  or  rank  or 
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family  had  a  "  staz"  name.  Such  names  were  borne  by  persons  of  inferior  station 
only  and  by  slaves.  Men  of  rank  always  bore  hereditary  "zuwen"  or  mystery 
names  indicative  of  their  honourable  descent.  Among  these  tribes  every  family 
nr  kin-group  of  distinction  had  its  pedigree  and  names  of  descent  and  kin-crests. 
All  names  were  known  publicly,  but  their  significance  and  the  family  traditions 
relating  to  them,  more  particularly  those  belonging  to  the  "zuwen  "  class,  were 
secret  and  private  to  the  individual  or  to  the  kin-groups.  Paul  said  that  any  other 
Indian  of  "  family  "  could  tell  to  what  class  a  man  belonged  as  soon  as  he  heard 
his  name,  and  whether  the  term  were  a  "  zuwen,"  or  "  metlas  "  or  other  name. 

One  peculiarity  about  snam  names  was  that  the  term  was  invariably  more  or 
less  modified  in  form.  Among  the  lower  StlatlumH,  for  instance,  the  name  of  a 
man  whose  snam  was  the  grizzly  bear  would  be  "  'NklatEl-mackEt,"  and  that  of  a 
woman  "  Klatlil-menak."  The  common  term  for  grizzly-bear  was  "  StlatlalEm." 
Teit  has  remarked  in  this  connection  that  the  totem  names  of  the  Thompson  are 
modified  forms  of  the  common  names  of  the  objects  from  which  they  are  derived. 
The  practice  would  therefore  seem  to  be  a  customary  one. 

CRESTS. 

Intimately  connected  with  names  were  the  personal  and  family  "  crests." 
Indeed,  in  a  certain  sense  the  Salish  kin-names  may  be  said  to  be  the  result  of  the 
crest,  the  kin  or  family  being  known  and  distinguished  by  its  crest ;  so  that  it' 
further  evidence  be  wanting  to  sustain  my  claim,  that  the  kin-name  was  originally 
the  personal  mystery  or  snam  name  of  one  of  the  ancestors  of  the  kin,  it  may  be 
found  in  the  study  of  these  crests. 

There  were  two  kinds  of  these,  called  in  the  StlatlumH  dialect  the  "  'ntcuwalap 
skwEekwilauq,"  or  dream  picture  belonging  to  the  individual,  and  the  "  'ntcuwalap 
tlel  (  =  tel)  kolelca  "  or  picture  of  descent  belonging  to  the  family,  and  the  latter  is 
undoubtedly  the  former  become  hereditary.  And  just  as  there  are  no  hereditary 
kin -group  names  among  the  Interior  tribes  so  are  there  no  kin-group  crests. 

According  to  Paul  every  individual  had  a  snam  mark  or  picture,  in  other 
words  a  personal  "  crest,"  the  symbol  of  his  nagual.  This  he  customarily  placed 
upon  his  personal  belongings  to  mark  or  distinguish  them  from  those  of  his 
fellows.  But  when  we  descend  the  river  and  meet  the  Delta  and  Coastal  tribes, 
we  find  the  personal  "  crest,"  like  the  personal  totem,  giving  place  to  the  kin-group 
"  crest,"  which  among  these  tribes  is  possessed  by  every  family  of  standing,  and  is 
its  peculiar  distinguishing  visual  mark. 

Whenever  a  dwelling  was  erected,  the  common  practice  in  earlier  days  was 
for  the  eldermen  of  the  kin-groups  to  carve,  or  have  carved  for  them,  on  the  main 
posts  of  their  "  apartments "  their  hereditary  'ntcuwalap  koMca  or  "  crests  of 
.in."  Said  Paul  to  me  in  this  connection:  "If  you  had  come  to  my  father's 
house  fifty  years  ago,  you  would  have  seen  a  '  picture '  carved  on  each  of  the 
main  posts  of  the  interior,  and  had  you  asked  him  what  those  '  pictures '  meant, 
IK-  would  have  answered  you  with  pride:  'nE  ntcuwalap  tlel  tc'  kolElca,'  my  crests 
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of  descents."  Sometimes  these  figures  were  carved  on  the  exterior  of  the  building 
or  erected  on  poles  or  placed  on  the  gable  ends.  They  were  also  invariably 
painted  or  carved  on  the  family  graveboxes. 

Pride  of  "  family  "  is  the  distinguishing  trait  in  the  character  of  the  Delta  and 
Coastal  Salish.  However  this  may  have  been  developed,  whether  by  spontaneous 
growth  or  as  the  result  of  the  conquest  and  subjugation  of  an  inferior  alien  race, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  has  been  one  of  the  chief  factors  among  these  tribes 
in  the  creation  of  family  traditions,  and  in  the  evolution  of  kin  crests  and  names 
from -the  earlier  personal  crests  and  names. 

The  same  desire  and  craving  for  social  distinction  led  to  the  rise  and 
development  of  the  "  potlatch  "  and  to  the  so-called  secret  societies  of  the  tribes  of 
this  region. 

TIME,  OK  DIVISIONS  OF  THE  DAY. 

The  Stlatlumii  language  is  rich  in  terms  or  phrases  expressive  of  the  "  time  " 
or  divisions  of  the  day.  I  have  not  met  with  similar  divisions  in  the  other  dialects 
I  have  examined,  though  it  is  possible  they  may  exist.  The  following  list  is  by  no 
means  exhaustive : — 

plan  tcEa'c  p'cil,  auroi'a,  or  daybreak,  ad  litt.  "  just  it  comes  day." 

plan  aitl  p'cil,  dawn,  ad  litt.  "  just  now  morning." 

plan  tcEtl  piilmuq,  daylight,  ad  litt.  "just  see  things." 

plan  aitl  Esket,  broad  daylight,  ad  litt.  "just  now  day." 

otska  smikuma,  sunrise,  ad  litt.  "  outside  sun." 

plan  kaq^qEtka,  early  morn. 

kfiqatka  (voice  dwells  on  second  syllable)  midway  between  sunrise  and  noon. 

kEn  ripa,  noon,  midday. 

kF.n  nnimulkwa,  two  hours  (approx.)  afternoon. 

kEn  mulEkwa,  middle  of  afternoon. 

rapElmin,  about  four  hours  after  noon. 

alac  kEnmulEkwa  three-fourths  of  the  day  gone. 

kelEkam  snukuma,  sun  sitting  down. 

kEHima  snukuma,  sunset,  ad  litt.  "gone  the  sun." 

rap,  evening. 

skautlEutcut,   creeping  up   the  mountain.     This   refers   to   the   line   of 

shadow  on  the  eastern  mountains, 
ketch'pkwa,  reached  the  top,  i.e.,  the  line  of  shadow. 
kEkwEca,  tiuilight. 
ckictlipa,  getting  da.i'L: 
katlipa,  night,  darkness. 
klipEtlpEm,  pitch  dark. 

SUNDRY  BELIEFS  AND  SUPERSTITIONS. 

To  sneeze  three  times  in  succession  was  believed  by  the  StlatluniH  to  bring 
good  luck  to  the  person  sneezing.  To  sneeze  through  the  right  nostril,  nzaalukc, 
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was  also  a  sign  of  good  fortune,  but  through  the  left  nostril,  'ntcekwalukc,  a  sign  of 
bad  fortune. 

The  small  red  lizard  was  much  dreaded  by  the  Stlatlumn,  who  regarded  it  in 
much  the  same  light  as  the  Haida  did  the  mouse.  They  believed  that  it  entered  a 
man  through  his  nostrils  and  ate  up  his  heart  and  liver,  and  thus  killed  him. 

The  following  story  illustrates  their  superstition  on  this  head.  Two  men 
were  out  hunting  a  long  distance  from  home.  One  of  them  went  off  to  fish  alone, 
and  came  to  a  certain  spot  where  he  perceived  many  of  the  stones  on  the  beach 
stained  with  a  peculiar  yellow  matter.  He  thought  to  himself :  "  This  is  a  '  bad 
place  to  be  in ;  there  must  be  lots  of  lizards  about  here ;  I  had  better  get  away  at 
once."  So  he  hurried  off  and  went  back  to  his  comrade,  and  told  him  he  had  by 
ill  luck  chanced  upon  a  lizard  colony,  and  that  it  would  be  wise  for  them  to  leave 
that  neighbourhood  as  quickly  as  possible.  His  companion  agreed,  and  they  set 
off  without  delay,  travelling  for  the  rest  of  that  day  and  all  through  the  following 
night,  without  stopping  to  rest.  When  they  got  home,  the  man  who  had  visited 
the  lizard  "  village "  told  his  wife  what  had  happened,  bidding  her  and  the 
children  watch  at  the  door  while  he  slept.  She  rolled  him  up  in  a  blanket  and  he 
slept  all  that  day,  while  she  and  the  children  watched.  In  the  evening  he  rose 
and  took  their  place,  and  sat  watching  by  the  door  all  night.  No  lizard  appeared 
that  night.  Next  morning  he  went  to  bed  again,  and  the  family  kept  watch  as 
before.  Early  that  morning  the  wife  had  occasion  to  go  down  to  the  river  for 
water,  and  as  she  stooped  to  dip  it  up,  she  perceived  two  lizards  hiding  under  the 
bottom  of  the  canoe.  She  straightway  killed  them  and  hurried  back  to  tell  her 
husband  that  the  lizards  had  followed  and  found  where  he  was  staying.  He  bade 
her  watch  carefully  all  day  that  none  came  near  while  he  slept.  The  next  night 
he  watched  again.  The  night  was  the  most  dangerous  time,  as  the  lizards  then 
wandered  about.  About  sunset  therefore  he  made  a  large  quantity  of  brine,  and 
took  a  large  basket  and  set  both  by  the  door  and  sat  down  to  wait  events.  As 
soon  as  daylight  had  gone,  the  lizards  began  to  come  forth  in  twos  and  threes. 
They  sought  to  enter  the  house,  but  when  they  came  near  the  doorway,  he 
poured  brine  over  them,  which  instantly  killed  them.  When  dead  he  placed  them 
in  the  basket,  and  by  morning  he  had  filled  it  with  dead  lizards.  They  continued 
to  watch  and  kill  the  lizards  in  this  way  till  all  had  been  exterminated,  and  the 
man  was  safe  from  them  again. 

This  is  said  to  have  happened  within  the  last  few  years.  It  is  clear  that  the 
incidents  are  modern,  because  of  the  use  of  the  "  brine  "  to  kill  the  lizards.  The 
Indians  had  no  salt  and  therefore  no  "  brine  "  before  the  advent  of  the  whites. 


LINGUISTIC. 

As  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  set  forth  the  grammatical 
structure  and  peculiarities  of  the  Stlatlumn  speech,  which,  while  approximating  in 
its  vocables  to  the  N'tlakapamuQ  on  the  one  side,  and  to  the  Halkoinelem  on  the 
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other,  is  quite  distinct  in  structure  from  either  of  these  dialects.  Some  of  the 
peculiarities  are  very  interesting.  The  more  noticeable  of  these  are  the  verbal 
termination  "  En,"  which  is  not  found  in  any  of  the  other  dialects  I  have  examined ; 
a  plural  article  or  demonstrative  "  <"  "  which  precedes  substantives  used  in  a  plural 
or  collective  sense,  and  in  certain  constructions,  is  suffixed  to  verbs  as  a  pronoun 
of  the  third  person  plural ;  and  a  final  "  a  "  which  is  invariably  added  to  nouns 
and  pronouns  in  composition. 
Thus  :— 

tuk-En,  to  take  up  ; 

nak-En,  to  charge  ; 

zaq-En,  to  pack  ; 

cauQ-En,  to  wash ; 

atsuq-En,  to  see ; 

suk-En,  to  split  ; 

zowat-En,  to  understand ; 

e  skfilaua,  beavers  ; 

e  stlotla,  deer ; 

e  skdka,  dogs  ; 

metcak-e,  they  get  up  ; 

kiEa'k-e,  they  go  away  ; 

klaz,  canoe,  in  composition,  klaza  ; 

ko,  water,  in  composition,  koa  ; 

homit,  paddle,  in  composition,  homita  ; 

tcefikutEn,  spear,  in  composition,  tcefikutEna  ; 

katl,  our,  in  composition,  katla; 

ktllEp,  your,  in  composition,  kalEpa. 

Other  examples  may  be  seen  in  the  native  text.  Other  peculiarities  not 
observable  in  the  dialects  previously  examined  are  certain  incorporative  or  enclitic 
particles  which  have  the  function  of  an  objective  pronoun  of  the  third  person ;  the 
use  of  the  verbal  affix  ES  or  EC  (otherwise  as  or  ac)  as  a  prefix  to  words  to  give 
them  verb  force,  and  a  modification  of  the  same  affix  under  the  form  "  CEC  "  or 
"  ses  "  to  signify  action  upon  something. 
Thus  :— 

reEp,  to  grow  ; 

reEps,  lie  grovis  ; 

icEpstalt,  to  make  him  grow  up ; 

nauk',  to  steal ; 

na.u'k-me'n-ta'li,  steal  him  away  ; 

nauk'-wieM-Em-to,  he  was  stolen  ; 

nac,  to  go  ; 

nac-men-ac,  he  went  to  him  ; 

tceoq',  to  come  ; 

tceoq-?«<r?i-ac,  he  came,  to  him ; 
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nEk'itc,  to  put  in  the  mouth; 

nEk'itc-»i£tt-ac,  to  put  it  in  his  mouth ; 

skwiil,  to  say,  tell ; 

BkwfimAi,  she  tells  him ; 

im'eitc,  to  close  the  mouth ; 

Ec-mi  lite,  he  closes  his  mouth ; 

mEtcoc,  to  mark  or  paint  the  face ; 

Ec-inEtcoc,  he  paints  his  face ; 

nauk',  to  steal ; 

Ec-nauk'-to,  he  Juis  been  stolen; 

Ec-metcak,  he  sits  down  ; 

tceoq,  to  come ; 

tceoq-as,  he  comes ; 

tceoqcEc,  he  comes  with  it  or  it  brings  it ; 

kfmem,  to  hear ; 

kanemcEc,  he  hears  him  ; 

atsuq,  to  see ; 

atsuq-cEc,  he  looks  after  him  or  it ; 

tlt-Ek,  to  come  ; 

tleEk-eEc,  he  brings  or  comes  with  it. 

As  in  the  other  dialects  examined,  we  find  a  distinct  and  separate  particle  in 
Stlatlumii  to  express  futurity ;  no  two  thus  far  have  been  alike. 

My  grammatical  data  have  all  been  drawn  from  the  middle  Stlatlumn,  from 
the  LlluEtol  or  LiluEt  proper.  I  consider  this  the  purest  form  of  the  StlatlumH 
speech.  The  dialectical  differences  in  the  upper  and  the  lower  tribe,  however,  are 
not  great,  and  belong  rather  to  the  vocabulary  than  to  the  structure  of  the  language. 
The  chief  interchanges  of  letters  are  c  =  sh  for  s.  This  was  particularly 
noticeable  in  the  speech  of  Paul.  L  and  n  also  commonly  interchange.  In  the 
mouth  of  one  person  the  "  1 "  sound  will  predominate,  in  that  of  another  the  "  n  " 
sound.  The  long  vowels  e,  I,  and  ai  are  sometimes  very  difficult  to  discriminate. 
The  investigator  will  find  himself  sometimes  using  one,  and  sometimes  another,  in 
writing  the  same  word.  In  the  texts  as  here  presented,  I  have  made  an  attempt  at 
uniformity  in  the  use  of  these  vowels.  The  short  vowels  are  also  very 
indeterminate  in  character. 

PHONOLOGY. 

Voivels. 

a  as  in  English  hat.  i   as  in  English  pin. 

a     „  „    father.  I      „  „  pique. 

a     „  „     all.  o     „  „  pond. 

a     „  „    ynat.  6     „  „  tout. 

e     „  „    p'-n.  u    „  „  but. 

e     „  „     they.  ii    „  „  boot. 
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E,  obscure  vowel  as  in  English  flower ;  u  written  above  the  line,  a  vowel  sound 
which  mostly  follows  the  palatised  k-  and  is  only  partially  articulated. 

Diphthongs. 
ai,  as  in  aisle  ;  au,  as  in  cow  ;  oi,  as  in  boil. 


Consonants. 


b  as  in  English. 


k-  a  strongly  palatised  or  "  clicked  "  k. 

k  intermediate  between  our  k  and  g. 

tl  an  explosive  palatised  I. 

L  the  same  but  shorter,  approximating  to  the  sound  of  the  final  -tie  in  the 

word  cuttle. 
1  as  in  English  mostly,  but  interchanging  with  n  in  the   speech   of   some 

Indians. 

m  as  in  English. 

n  as  in  English,  sometimes  more  strongly  nasalised  than  with  us. 
p  as  in  English. 

p'  no  English  equivalent,  semi-mute  semi-sonant. 
r  the  sound  this  letter  stands  for  is  not  our  r,  but  something  midway  between 

it  and  I. 

t  as  in  English  mostly,  sometimes  intermediate  between  our  d  and  t. 
t-  a  palatised  or  "  klicked  "  t,  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  "  klicked  "  k, 

but  nevertheless  a  distinct  sound. 
w  as  ia  English. 

y    »  » 

q  as  in  ch  in  loch  in  broad  Scotch. 

Q  approximately  as  wh  is  uttered  in  North  Britain. 

H  as  the  German  in  ich. 

c  as  in  English  sh. 

tc,  as  ch  in  the  word  church.  . 

ts,  as  in  English. 

dj,  as/  in  English  juice. 

kw,  as  qu  in  the  word  quantity. 

The  comma  sign,  ',  written  above  the  line,  means  a  pause  or  hiatus  usually 
caused  by  the  elision  of  a  vowel.  "When  placed  before  the  letter  n  thus,  'n,  it 
marks  the  absence  of  the  initial  e  sound.  This  n  is  a  characteristic  initial  sound 
of  many  "  proper  "  names  in  StlatlumH.  The  same  feature  is  found  in  a  still  more; 
marked  degree  in  the  neighbouring  N'tlakapamuQ. 
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Accent. 

Accent  in  the  StlatlumH  follows  much  the  same  laws  as  in  the  other  Salish 
dialects  examined.  There  are  two  accents,  a  primary  and  a  secondary  one.  The 
former  marks  the  principal  radix,  and  the  secondary  the  quantity  of  a  word. 
Accent  also  plays  an  important  rdle  in  oratory  and  rhetoric. 

Number. 

Number  is  distinguished  in  StlatlumH,  as  in  the  other  Salish  dialects,  in  a 
variety  of  ways,  the  commonest  of  which  is  peculiar  to  itself.  This  is  by  prefixing 
the  demonstrative  particle  e  to  the  object  word  and  adding  to  the  latter  a  final  a, 
thus  :  te  skelau',  a  beaver  ;  e  skelau'a,  beavers.  This  a  is  also  added  to  words  in  the 
singular  in  composition.  It  therefore  is  not  characteristic  of  plurality  or  severally, 
though  it  is  invariably  found  in  company  with  the  number-making  particle. 
Reduplication  plays  its  ordinary  roles  in  the  ideas  of  severalty  or  distribution  in 
StlatlumH. 

The  vocabularies  and  texts  will  afford  abundant  examples  of  these. 

Gender. 

The  formal  grammatical  gender  which  I  have  pointed  out  in  other  dialects 
appears  to  be  wanting  in  the  StlatlumH.  The  demonstrative  particles  have  the 
same  form  with  masculine  as  with  feminine  terms,  with  one  exception.  I  have 
drawn  attention  to  this  under  "  Terms  of  Consanguinity,"  page  206.  When 
therefore  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  gender,  it  is  effected  by  placing  the  terms 
for  "  man "  or  "  woman "  before  the  class  word.  That  for  man  is  somewhat 
modified.  Thus : 

my  child  (masculine),  te  skai'wa  n'skoza. 
my  child  (feminine),  te  yakutca  n'skoza. 

The  term  "  old  "  used  substantively  is  sometimes  differentiated  to  mark  gender. 
Thus :  kutLmen,  old-man ;  kutLinmiEn,  old-woman. 

Substantiva  Instrumentalia. 

• 

Besides  the  common  characteristic  suffix  -tEn  or  -tsl,  we  have  another 
instrumental  suffix  in  Stlatlumn,  viz.,  min.  I  observed  a  few  cases  of  this  suffix 
in  Siciatl,  but  it  was  not  so  characteristic  of  that  dialect  as  of  this,  where  it  holds 
a  place  equally  with  the  commoner  -tEn.  Sometimes  it  is  interchangeable  with  it, 
but  not  always  so  ;  there  is  therefore  an  interesting  difference  in  the  usage  of  the 
two  suffixes.  I  give  a  few  examples  of  each.  Further  examples  may  be  found  in 
the  vocabulary. 
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-tEn.  -min. 

anchor,  niitcama-tEn.  adz,  kla-min. 

bed,  aqetc-tEn.  bowl,  'nklauka-min. 

comb,  weiiuk'u-tEn.  file,  zuk'a-min. 

language,  'nkwalut-tEn.  paint,  QekwE-min. 

moon,  k''lanam-tEn.  spoon,  ctlake-min. 

trap,  kakil-tEn.  wash-tub,  cauQ(E-)min. 
a  borer,  qutuk-min  or  qvituk-tEn. 

Substantiva  OJficalia  et  Attributiva. 

These  in  Stlatlumn  are  formed  by  adding  the  suffix  -otl  or  oEtl  to  the 
substantive  or  verb,  which  may  or  may  not  be  duplicated,  thus  :  a  liar,  kEkEzoEtl, 
from  kakaza,  a  lie.  Here  the  vowels  of  the  term  have  undergone  modification,  but 
this  does  not  always  happen. 

a  thief  or  robber,  nuk-unak-uoEtl ;  from  nuk-u,  to  rob. 

a  stutterer,  Es'naEnEtcoEtl ;  from  Es'naEnEtc,  to  stutter. 

a  tattler,  kwalut-oEtl ;  from  kwalut,  to  speak,  tell. 

a  hunter,  pukpeEkEm-oEtl ;  from  peEkEm,  to  hunt. 

a  dancer,  mots5m-oEtl ;  from  motsom,  to  dance. 

a  singer,  klem-oEtl  or  etetlum-oEtl ;  from  klelem  or  etlum,  to  sing. 

Synthetic  or  Incorporative  Nouns. 

These  are  mainly  employed  in  the  Salish  dialects  when  speaking  of  the  body 
or  its  parts.  A  few  other  class  nouns  such  as  those  for  house  and  trees  have  also 
incorporative  forms,  but  they  are  truly  characteristic  of  corporeal  terms  only. 
Thus : 

tzawEq^n-am,  to  wash  one's  feet. 

tzawak'-am,  to  wash  one's  hands. 

tzaukw-am,  to  ivash  one's  head. 

tziiwSc-Em,  to  wash  one's  face. 

tzawawatc-En,  to  wash  one's  breast. 

tzauwack'wElt-am,  to  ivash  one's  throat. 

En-tzauk-Eni,  to  wash  one's  back. 

En-tzawan-am,  to  wash  one's  ear. 

En-tzotzaulukc-Em,  to  wash  one's  nose ;   here  the   term   is   reduplicated 

because  of  the  two  nostrils. 
En-tzauwalos-Em,  to  ivash  one's  eye. 

En-tzutzauwalos-Em,  to  wash  one's  eyes ;  reduplicated  to  mark  number. 
En-tzauwalemiit-Em,  to  wash  one's  neck  (at  the  back). 


d 
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PRONOUNS. 

1.     Personal  Pronouns. 

Of  these  there  are  three  classes  in  Stlatlumii,  viz.,  the  Copulative  or  Enclitic, 
the  Independent,  and  the  Incorporative. 

Copulative  Pronouns. 
Employed  with  Indicative  mood.  Employed  with  conditional  mood. 

Singular. 

7,  kEn  or  kan  and  tlkan.  /,  -an,  -En  ;  Ens,  Eiidj. 

Thou,  kauq  and  tlkauq.  Thou,  -auq,  -q,  cu. 

Plural. 
We,  katl,  katla  and   tlkatl,    tlkdtla,          We,  -Em  -m,  -at. 

Em. 
You,     kalap,     kalapa    and     tlkalap,  You,  alEp,  -lEp,  -Ep. 

tlkalapa. 

The  forms  employed  with  the  third  person  are  not  pronouns,  so  I  do  not  give 
them  here.  They  are  merely  verbal  terminations  of  auxiliary  verbs,  and  the 
difference  between  the  singular  and  plural  is  just  the  addition  to  the  latter  of  the 
plural  demonstrative  to  mark  number. 

These  copulative  forms  are  generally  suffixed  to  the  verbs.  Sometimes, 
however,  they  are  prefixed.  When  prefixed  they  give  a  somewhat  different  sense 
to  the  verb. 

Independent  Pronouns. 

I,  me,  sEndj  or  sEntc.  we,  Qic-nemEl  or  s'nemotl. 

thou,  s'nuwa  or  s'nua.  you,  Qic-nulap. 

he,  she,  it,  s'nitl.  they,  Qic-nitl. 

Other  forms  which  are  demonstrative  in  character,  employed  with  the  verb  in 
the  third  person,  are : — 

Singular.  Plural, 

ta,  tao,  tutewa.  etlu,  Entuewa  ezo. 

2.     Possessive  Pronouns. 

Of  these  there  are  two  forms,  the  general  and  the  selective.  Both  are  mmc 
or  less  enclitic,  thus : — 

Singular. 

n'-,  my,  as  n'-skaka,  my  dog. 
-cu,  thy,  as  skaka-cu,  thy  dog. 
-c  or  -ca,  his,  her,  as  skaka-c,  his,  her  dog 
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Plural. 

-tlkatl  or  katl,  our,  as  skaka-tlkatl,  or  skaka-katl,  our  dog. 
-lap,  your,  as  skaka-lap,  your  dog. 
-e,  or  -eha,  their,  as  skaka-e,  their  dog. 

Selective  Form. 

ten  skaka,  my  dog.  te  skaka-tlkatla,  our  dog. 

te  skaka-cuwa,  thy  dog.  te  skaka-lapa,  your  dog. 

te  skaka-ca,  his,  her  dog.  te  skaka-eha,  their  dog. 

3.     Locative  Possessive  Pronouns. 

This  class  of  pronoun  has  in  addition  to  the  possessive  element  a  locative 
signification,  indicating  the  position  of  the  object  possessed,  thus : — 

Object  present  near  speaker. 

Singular. 

my,  tsn,  as  tEn  skaka,  my  dog. 
thy,  tc'  -  -  -  cuwa,  as  tc'  skaka-cuwa,  thy  dog. 
his,  her,  tc' ca,  as  tc'  skakaca,  his,  her  dog. 

Plural. 

Our,  tc' tlkatla,  as  tc  'skaka-tlkatla,  our  dog. 

Your,  tc' Mpa,  as  te'  skaka-lapa,   your  dog. 

their,  tc' eha,  as  tc'  skaka-eha,  their  dog. 

Object  absent  or  distant  from  speaker. 

Singular. 

my,  nen,  as  nen  skaka  pukuk'u,  my  dog  is  white, 
thy,  ne,  as  ne  skaka-cuwa  pukuk'u,  thy  dog  is  white. 
his,  her,  ne,  as  ne  skakaca  pukuk'u,  his,  her  dog  is  white. 

Plural. 
Our,  ne  -  -  -tlkatla,  as  ne-skaka-tlkdtla  pukuk'u,  our  dog  is  white. 

your,  ne Idpa,  as  ne-skaka-ldpa  pukuk-vl,  your  dog  is  white. 

their,  ne eha,  as  ne-skaka-e'ha  piikuk'",  their  dog  is  white. 

These  locative  particles  are  the  demonstratives  "  tcE "  or  "  tea "  =  here  and 
"  ne  "  =  there.  This  latter  is  the  common  sign  for  the  past  in  verbs  in  the 
Halkomelem  and  Sk-qomic. 

Once,  in  the  text  of  the  mountain-goat  myth,  the  form  "kwEn"  =  ra2/,  appears. 
This  form  is  common  in  the  Halkomelem  and  is  employed  when  the  object  is 
present  but  invisible  to  the  speaker. 

d  2 
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4.      Substantive  Possessive  Pronouns. 
These  likewise  have  a  general  and  a  selective  form,  thus  : — 

General  form. 

mine,  n'tcuwa,  ours,  tciiwatlkatl. 

thine,  tcuwacu,  yours,  tcuwalap. 

his,  hers,  tcuwac,  theirs,  tcu-e. 

Selective  form. 

mine,  tEn  tcuwa,  Ours,  te  tcuwatlkatla. 

thine,  te  tcuwacu,  yov^rs,  te  tcuwalapa. 

his,  hers,  te  tcuwaca,  theirs,  te  tcu-eha. 

These  forms  are  also  used  with  the  object  when  they  become  the  equivalent 
of  our  emphatic  forms,  my  own,  thy  own,  etc.,  thus  : — 

netl  n'tcuwa  tcituQ,  it  is  my  own  house. 
netl  tciiwatlkatl  tcituQ,  it  is  our  own  house. 

5.     Incorporative  Pronouns. 

It  will  be   seen   that  these  present  considerable  differences  from  the  corre- 
sponding forms  in  the  dialects  previously  examined. 

nok-1Jan-<ce-tlkan       kitl,  7  will  help  thee. 

„  -idmo-tlkan  „  /  will  help  you. 

„  -fc'-kauq  „  thou  wilt  help  me. 

„  -tomdtl-kauq  „  thou  wilt  help  us. 

„  -tce-m  „  we  will  help  thee. 

„  -tam-tlkalap  „  we  will  help  you. 

„  -fe-aic  „  he  will  help  me. 

„  -to-motl-nc  „  he  will  help  us. 

„  -<ce-hac  „  he  will  help  thee. 

„  -tam-dldp-&c  „  he  will,  help  you. 

„ ac  „  he  will  help  him. 

„  -<c-alitac  „  (etlu)  they  will  help  me. 

„  -fce-hac-wet  „        „      they  will  help  thee. 

„  -tdm-Aldp-ajc.  „        „      they  will  help  you. 

„ ac  „        „      tE6,  they  will  help  him. 

These  incorporative  forms  appear  to  be  regularly  and  uniformly  employed  as 
we  tind  them  with  other  verbs,  thus  : — 

atsuqEn-<ce-tlkan,  I  sec  thee. 
„    -<c'-kauq,  thou  secst  me 
„    -tce-m,  we  see  thee. 
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,  thou  seest  us. 
„      -fc-ac,  he  sees  me. 
„      -tomotl-ac,  he  sees  us. 
„      -fce-ac,  he  sees  thee. 
„      -tdmalap-oc,  he  sees  you. 

Reflexive  Pronouns. 

-tout. 

ka  cikEn-tcut-kE"na,  I  struck  myself  {accidentally}. 
ka      „    -tcut-katla,  we  struck  ourselves  (accidentally). 
This  form  is  identical  with  that  in  the  N'tlakapamuQ. 

Indefinite  Pronouns. 
takEm-cwat,   anybody. 
cwatac  ka,  somebody. 

Interrogative  Pronouns. 
cwa't  or  cuwa't  ?  who  ? 
cwanotl  ?  whose  ? 
sta'm  ?  what  ? 
kun  ka  ?  which  1 

Examples. 

Cwa't  k5  maitcintali  tc'a  tcituQa  ?  who  made  this  house  ? 
Cwa't  kauq  ?  who  are  you  ? 
Cwa't  ti  ?  who  is  this  ? 
Cwa't  tEo  ?  who  is  that  ? 
Cwa't  etlu  ?  who  are  they  ? 

Cwanotl  tcfia  smait  ?  who  did  this,  ad  litt.  whose  is  this  work  ? 
CwanStl  tEo  tcituQ  ?  whose  house  is  that  ? 
Cwanotl  tEo  ?  whose  is  that  1 
Cwanotl  tcEa  ?  whose  is  this  ? 
Stain  tuo  ?  what  is  that  ? 
Sta'm  kwa  sqatl-cu  ?  what  do  you  want  ? 
Sta'm  tua  sqatl-cu  ?  wftat  DO  you  want  ? 
Netl  kun  ka  ?    which  one  ? 

Demonstrative*. 

Singular.  Plural. 

If-,  ti,  ta,  tcE,  tcEa,  etza,  <Ae,  <7ws.  e,  eha,  <Aese. 

tEo,  tuo  or  too,  tiitewa,  that.  etlo  or  etlu,  Entuewa,  those. 
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PREPOSITIONAL  PHRASES. 

En  te  koa,   in  the  water. 

En  te  luk-°  luk"  teSton  m  the  beach  f  =edge  of  water. 

En  te  cecuqtca  J  ^  =beach  proper. 

Ectla  te  tcituQa,  near  the  house. 

En  te  tcituqa,  in  the  house. 

Ecotluq  En  te  tcituQa,  within,  or  inside'.of,  the  house. 

Entc-tlek'ta,  up  in  the  sky.     (stlekEt  =  sky.) 

'En  te  kutLha,  on  the  stone. 

En  te  tEmeQa,  on  the  ground. 

En  te  qtftc'ma,  in  the  box. 

NUMERALS. 

The  Salish  dialects  abound  in  class  numerals  and  the  Stlatlumii  marks  no 
exception  to  this  rule.  Some  of  these  are  given  below.  The  simple  absolute  forms 
are  as  follows : — 

1  pala.  10  k''ump. 

2  dnuwac,  or  an'wac.  11  k-'ump  we  pala. 

3  katlac.  12  k-'ump  we  iinuwac. 

4  qootcin.  20  dn'wac  sk-'umpc. 

5  tcelkst,  tcilkst.  21  dn'wac  sk''umpc  we  pala. 

6  tlakEmikst.  30  katlac  sk-'umpc. 

7  tcutlaka.  40  qootcin  sk-'umpc. 

8  pilop'st,  palopist.  50  tcelkst  sk-'umpc. 

9  k''umpalmin.  100  HiitcEpEqekenk'st. 

It  will  be  seen    that    the    StlatlumH    forms    approximate    closely   to    the 
X'tlaktipamuQ  with  the  exception  of  two  and  ten.     The  number  ten  is  the 
constant  of  all  the  numerals  and  is  found  with  but  slight  modifications  in  a 
majority  of  the  Salish  dialects.     This  strange  form  in  the  StlatlumH  is  therefore 
the  more  noticeable.     The  formation  of  the  decades  in  this  dialect  is,  however, 
the  same  as  in  the  N'tlakdpamuQ. 

CLASS  NUMERALS. 
Persons. 

1  man,  papEla,  pap'la.  6  men,  'ntlatlakEmkEst. 

2  men,  Enan'wac.  7     „     'ntcutlictltika. 

3  „     EnkEkatlac.  8     „     'npalpilopict. 

4  „     EnQJiHOHo'tcin.  9     „     'nk-'umk-'umpalmin. 

5  „     Entcillcilkist.  10     „     'n 
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Animals. 
These  terms  are  confined  almost  exclusively  to  the  smaller  kinds  of  animals : — 

1  pEpala.  4  qootcin. 

2  aan'wac.  5  tcitcilkct. 

3  katlitlic.  10  k-'uk-'uniEp. 

The  interesting  feature  of  these  forms  is  the  different  manner  in  which  the 
duplication  is  effected  for  the  different  significations. 


Logs  and  long  round 
objects. 

Canoes,  boats,  ships, 
steamers,  trains,  etc. 

Streams,  creeks,  small 
lakes,  etc. 

1 

2 
3 
4 
10 

palal6k'u. 
nuwacal6k'u. 
katlalok-". 
qootcinal6k'u. 
k-'umpalok'u. 

palolwetl. 
nuwasolwetl. 
katlolwetl. 
qootcinolwetl. 
k''ump6lwetl. 

EnalaptkwE. 
EnwiicatkwE. 
'nkatlatkwE. 
'uqotcinatkwE. 
'nk''umpatwkE. 

Potatoes,  apples,  dollars, 
and  other  round  objects. 

Houses,  tents,  etc. 

Spears,  arrows,  stones, 
etc. 

1 

paloca. 

palfdEtc. 

palalitc. 

2 

nuwacuca. 

nuwaciilEtc. 

nuwacalitc. 

3 

katluca. 

katlalstc. 

katliilitc. 

4 
10 

qootcinuca. 
k-'umpuca. 

qootcin  alEtc. 
k-'umpalEtc. 

qootcinalitc. 
k-'umpalitc. 

The  difference  in  sound  between  the  last  two  classes  is  so  slight  that  a 
European  ear  has  difficulty  in  detecting  any  ;  but  there  is  a  distinct  difference  to 
the  Indians.  In  counting  with  class  numerals  it  was  customary  always  to  name 
the  class  object  with  the  first  number  and  again  with  the  tenth. 


first,  k£la  or  kila. 
second,  an'wit. 
third,  Etinkfikatlactca. 
fourth,  Etinqoqotcintca. 
fifth,  Etintcillcilkistca. 


ORDINALS. 

sixth,  EtintlakEtlkum-kictca, 
seventh,  Etintcutltlakatca. 
eighth,  EtinpalpElopistca. 
ninth,  Etink''umk''unipalmintca. 
tenth,  Etmk-'umk''umEptca. 
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DISTRIBUTIVES. 

one  each,  pilpala.  six  each,  e  tldkEinikst. 

two    „     e  an'wac.  •*  "'H,  „     e  tcutlaka. 

three  „     e  katlEtlac.  eight  „     e  palopst. 

four  „     e  qootcin.  nine  „    e  f  umpalmin. 

five    „     e  tcflkist.  ten     „    e  k-'ump. 

VERBS. 

The  inflection  of  the  verb  in  the  StlatlumH  is  effected,  as  in  the  other  Salish 
dialects  examined,  by  means  of  affixes  and  auxiliary  verbs.  The  regular  past  is 
formed  by  adding  to  or  tu  to  the  present  stem.  A  modification  of  this  particle  is 
effected  to  express  very  remote  action  by  a  lengthening  or  duplication  of  the  vowel, 
thus : — to-6  or  tu-6.  The  longer  the  vowel  is  drawn  out  the  remoter  the  action  or 
event.  This  particle  is  the  equivalent  of  the  etl  of  the  HalkoinelEm  and  the  otl  of 
the  Sfciatl  dialects.  There  appear  to  be  no  forms  corresponding  to  the  e  and  ne  of 
the  HalkomelEm,  or  to  the  te  of  the  Siciatl  and  Sk'qptnic.  The  simple  future  is 
formed  by  the  addition  of  the  particle  kitl.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  is  different  from 
any  of  the  forms  employed  to  express  futurity  in  the  other  dialects  examined,  each  one 
possessing  a  form  peculiar  to  itself.  There  is  a  conditional  future  which  is  formed 
by  prefixing  the  particles  tai  and  hoi.  Thus,  "  tai  hoi-kan-kalmin,"  /  shall  sure  to 
be  hungry,  said  by  person  who  contemplates  going  a  long  time  without  food. 
Again  tai  hoi  kan-alsum,  /  shall  be  sick,  said  by  person  who  thinks  he  cannot 
escape  a  prevalent  sickuess. 

This  particle  hoi  is  apparently  the  same  as  that  which  marks  the  regular 
future  in  N'tlakapamuQ. 

SUBSTANTIVE  VERBS. 

Present  Tense, 
sick,  alsum. 

kEii-alsum,  /  am  sick.  katl-alsum,  we  are  sick. 

kuq-alsum,  thou  art  sick.  kelEp-alsum,  you  are  sick. 

wu-ulsum,  he,  she  is  sick.  \v;i-\veL-alsum,  they  are  sick. 

This  tense  may  be  otherwise  rendered.     Thus  we  may  say  : — 
alsum-tlkan,  /  am  sick. 
alsum-tlkatl,  we  are  sick. 

The  difference  in  meaning  between  the  two  forms  in  substantive  verbs  is  that 
the  former  is  employed  to  express  a  statement  of  fact,  the  latter  is  used  in  answer 
to  direct  questions  and  may  thus  be  called  the  responsive  form.  It  means  also 
more  than  the  former,  and  is  best  rendered  thus  :  "  I  am  and  have  been  sick  for 
--nue  time  past";  when  the  sickness  has  been  of  long  duration  this  is  expressed  by 
dwelling  upon  the  initial  vowel  or  syllable,  thus :  a  . . .  Isum  tlkan,  lam  sick  a  long 
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time.  This  of  course  is  a  very  primitive  method  and  is  commonly  employed 
in  all  uncultivated  languages.  It  is  also  the  method  employed  by  children  in 
their  speech.  The  superlative  degree  in  comparison  is  likewise  thus  commonly 
expressed  :  — 

Past  Tense. 

kEn-to-alsum,  I  was  sick.  katl-to-alsum,  we  are  sick. 

kuq-to-alsum,  thou  art  sick.  kelEp-to-alsum,  you  are  sick. 

wii-to-alsum,  he,  she  is  sick.  wa-wet-to-alsum,  they  are  sick. 

This  form  is  the  equivalent  of  the  HalkomelEin  "  kakai-etl-tcil,"  /  was  sick. 

There  are  several  ways  of  expressing  the  past  in  Stlatlumn.  Thus  I  may  say 
alsum-tlkan-tuo,  signifying  by  this  prolongation  of  the  temporal  element  to  that 
1  have  been  sick,  but  am  at  the  moment  of  speaking  nearly  well  again.  Or  I  may 
say,  wil-tlkan-alsum,  /  have  been  sick  but  am  now  well. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  past  particle  "to"  has  an  independent 
function,  and  is  primarily  a  locative  adverb,  meaning  "  there."  The  corresponding 
ne  or  le  form  of  the  HalkomelEin  has  the  same  double  function  and  meaning, 
though  in  the  interior  it  is  employed  by  some  of  the  tribes  to  express  future  states 
and  actions.  We  get  here  a  fine  insight  into  the  workings  of  the  primitive  mind 
and  may  perceive  how  the  "  temporal  "  elements  of  verbal  conjugation  are  sometimes 
evolved.  With  the  Salish  speaker  time  holds  a  very  subordinate  place  in  his 
verbal  syntheses.  It  is  place  rather  that  his  mind  dwells  upon.  Actions  and  states 
are  always  conceived  by  him  as  taking  place  somewhere  rather  than  at  sometime. 
If  it  be  necessary  to  mark  the  time  this  is  done  by  using  an  independent  temporal 
expression  as  "  yesterday,"  "  to-morrow,"  "  next  moon,"  "  last  moon,"  and  so  on. 

But  when  this  is  not  necessary  the  "  past  "  and  the  "  future  "  are  both 
expressed  by  a  term  of  local  signification,  that  is  by  an  adverb  of  place.  It 
is  not  difficult  to  understand  this.  Both  "  past  "  and  "  future  "  actions  are 
equally  away  from  the  speaker,  are  both  over  "  there."  There  is  a  "  there  " 
of  the  past  and  a  "  there  "  of  the  future,  and  thus  we  can  understand  how  some 
of  the  Salish  tribes  have  come  to  employ  the  locative  ne  to  express  "  future  " 
actions  and  states,  and  others  the  same  particle  to  express  "  past"  actions  and  states. 

Future  Tense. 

kEn-alsum  kill,  /  shall  be  sick.  katl-alsum  kitl,  we  shall  be  sick. 

kuq-alsum  kitl,  thou  wilt  be  sick.  kalEp-alsum  kitl,  you  will  be  sick. 

alsum  kitl,  she,  he  will  be  sick.  alsuin-wet-kitl,  they  will  be  sick. 

The  form— 

Slsum-tlkan  kitl,  /  shall  be  sick, 
alsum-tlkatl  kitl,  we  shall  be  sick, 

is  also  employed,  but  conveys  a  sense  different  from  the  other. 
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Periphrastic  Form. 
Entc'pEtenocim  kwendj  hoz  alsum,  /  think  I  am  going  to  be  sick. 

Negative  forms. 

Qoaz  kwendj  wa  alsum,  not  I  am  sick. 
Qoaz  kwacu  alsum,  not  thou  sick. 
Qoaz  kwa-tlkatl  alsum,  not  we  sick. 

Qoaz  kwendj  wa  qatlEmm  kwendj  wa  alsum,  not  I  am  desire  I  am  sick,  or  I 
don't  want  to  be  sick. 

Conditional  Forms, 

Etl-tcakwan-En  tcEa  te  alsum-tlkan  kitl,  //  /  eat  this  I  shall  become  sick. 
Etl-als'insn  kitl,  when  I  am  sick. 
skdnas  kwendj  wa  alsum,  /  may  be,  or  perhaps  I  shall  be,  sick. 

Miscellaneous  Forms. 
Qoaz  kwendj  wa  aloe  kwendj  alsum,  /  am  not  often  sick,  verbatim,  not  I  am 

often  I  sick. 

papEt-kan  klo  wa  alsum,  /  am  often  sick. 
wa-kauq-ha-alsuni  ?  are  you  sick. 

wa-tlkan,  /  am.     Qoaz,  kwendj  wa  alsum,  no,  I  am  not  sick. 
wa-ha  alsum  ?  7s  he  sick?    wa,  yes,  or  he  is. 
plan  tlkan-wa-alsum,  I  have  been  sick  already. 
tai  hoi-alsum,  /  shall  be  sure  to  get  sick. 

Interrogative   Verbs. 
Nac,  go. 

Present  Tense. 

I  go,  nac-kan.  we  go,  nac-katl. 

thou  goest,  nac-kauq.  you  go,  nac-kalEp. 

he,  or  she  goes,  nac.  they  go,  nac-wet. 

The  past  of  this  could  be  rendered  by  adding  the  locative  particle  to  to  the 
present  forms,  but  the  past  of  this  verb  is  not  customarily  used.  They  employ 
instead  the  verb  tceoq  which  has  a  double  sense  of  "  to  go  "  and  "  to  come."  Thus 
"  I  went "  would  be  rendered :  tceoq-kan-to.  The  other  "  persons  "  would  follow 
in  like  manner. 

Future. 

nac-kan  kitl,  /  shall  go. 
nac-katl  kitl,  we  shall  go. 
The  other  persons  follow  regularly  in  like  manner. 
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Conditional  Forms. 

skanac-kitl  kwEns-  nac  s'Entc,  perhaps  I  may  go. 
skanac-kitl  kw'c-niic  tcus'nuwa,  perhaps  thou  maycst  go. 
skanac-kitl  klo-kw'c-nac  snitl,  pcrJuips  he,  she  may  go. 

Imperative  Forms. 

nac,  go.  nac-kauq,  go  you. 

na'c-kauq,  go  you.  niic-matl,  go  ! 

Miscellaneous  Forms. 
amatl  nac-auq,  you  had  better  go. 

In  this  expression  the  adverb  ama  takes  the  imperative  inflexion, 
kwendj-niic,  that  I  should  go. 
netl  kitl  'tlo-ens-nac,  then  ivill  I  go. 

In  the  N'tlakapamuQ  we  find  two  distinct  copulative  pronominal  forms,  one 
used  exclusively  with  intransitive  and  one  with  transitive  verbs.  We  have  two 
forms  also  in  the  StlatlumH,  but  they  do  not  appear  to  be  employed  in  this  way  in 
this  dialect.  I  can  find  no  rule  for  their  use  other  than  that  I  have  given  under 
"  substantive  verb."  In  some  expressions  they  appear  to  be  used  interchangeably. 

ACTIVE  VERB. 

Present  Tense, 

elk  En,  to  strike. 

I  strike,  cikEn-tlkan  ;  we  strike,  cikEn^m  (wicnemutl.) 

thou  strikest,  cikEn-tlkauq ;  you  strike,  cikEn-tlkalEp. 

he,  or  she  strikes,  cik'nac  ;  they  strike,  cik'netac. 

Past  Tense. 

cikEn-tlkan-to,  /  struck.  cikEn^ni-tQ,  we  struck. 

The  other  persons  follow  regularly  in  like  manner. 

Future  Tense. 

cikEn-tlkan  kitl,  I  shall  strike.  ci'kEnE~m  kitl,  we  shall  strike. 

The  other  persons  follow  regularly  in  like  manner. 

Imperative  Forms. 

strike  \  cikEn  !  strike  now !  cikEnmatl !  or  cikEn  wa-matl ! 

strike  you  !  cikEn  e  matl  or  cfkEn-e-wii-matl !  or  hohomatl  cikEn  ! 
let  me  strike  it,  s'ntcds  ko  cikEn  tale. 
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OUigative  Forms. 

I  must  or  ought  to  strike  it,  te  cfkEn-tlkan. 
you  must  or  might  to  strike  it,  te  cfkEn-tlkauq  . 
we  must  or  ought  to  strike  it,  te 


Conditional  forms. 
when  I  strike,  kwendj  plan  cikEn. 
when  thou  strikcst,  kw's  plan'  cu  cfksn. 
when  we  strike,  kw's  plan  cikEnEm. 
when  you  strike,  kw's  plan-'lEp  cfkEn. 

Optative  Forms. 

I  wish  1  could  strike  it,  nEs-qaH  or  'nsqat'l  kw's  cfkEn-En. 
/  wish  we  could  strike  it,  nE'qat'l  kw's  cfkEn-Em. 
1  wish  thou  couldst  strike  it,  nE'qatl  kw's  cfkEn-auq. 
/  wish  you  could  strike  it,  nEsqati  kw's  cik'ndlEp. 

Interrogative  Forms. 

Did  he  strike  it  ?  cfkEn-ac  wentc  ?  or  cikEn-ac-ha  ? 
Yes,  he  struck  it,  cikEn-ac. 
Did  you  strike  it  ?  cikEn-kauq  wentc  ? 
I  did,  wa-tlkan. 
Ought  we  to  strike  it  ?  hoz  wentc  cfk£n-Em  ? 

Deprecative  Forms. 

Please  don't  strike  it,  s'aluks  Qoaz  kwacu  cfkEn. 
Please  don't  strike  me,  s'aluks  Qoaz  kwacu  cflcEntc. 

Reciprocal  Forms. 

Let  us  strike  one  another,  hoi-tlkatl-cikEn-tual. 
they  fought  each  other,  ka  iiaz-tual-weta. 

Iterative  Forms. 

I  am  repeatedly  striking  it,  watlkan  cfkEckEn. 
we  are        „  „          watlkatl  cikcfkEn-Em. 

thou  art         „  „          watlkauq  cfkEckEn. 

you  are         „  „  wa-tlkalfip  cfkEckEn. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  duplication  for  the  first  person  plural   is 
different  from  that  of  the  others. 
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Negative  Forms. 
Present  Tense. 

I  do  not  strike,  Qoilz  kwenclj  wa  cikEn. 
thou  dost  not  strike,  Qoaz  kwacu  cikEn. 
he  does  not  strike,  Qoaz  kwa  cikEn-ac. 
we  do  not  strike,  Qoaz  kwa  cikEn-Em. 
you  do  not  strike,  Qoaz  kwalap  cikEn. 
they  do  not  strike,  Qoaz  kwa  cik'  netac. 

Past  Tense. 

I  did  not  strike,  or  /  have  not  struck  it,  Qoaz  kwendj  wa-to  cikEn. 
we  did  not  strike  it,  Qoaz  to-kwa  cikEn-^m. 
Don't  strike  it  !  Qoaz  kwa  cu  cikEn  ! 
Don't  strike  me  !  Qoaz  kwa  cu  cikEiitc ! 

Infinitives, 
to  strike,  cikEn  ;  to  have  struck,  eikEn-to. 

Passive  Voice. 
Struck,  cik. 

Present  Perfect  Tense  of  Accidental  Action. 
I  am  struck,  cikstomnalEm. 
we  are     „      cikstomolEin. 
thou  art     „      cikstomem. 
you  are     „      cikdlEp. 

Present  Perfect  Tense  of  Purposive  Action. 

I  am  struck,  cikEntCcalEm. 
we  are      „       cikEntomolEm. 

Recent  Past  Present  Tense  of  Accidental  Action. 
I  have  been  struck,  cikstomiialEm-to. 
we  have       „  cikstomolEm-t5. 

Recent  Past  Perfect  Tense  of  Purposive  Action. 
I  have  been  struck,  wa-to-cikEntcillEm. 
we  have        „  wa-to  cikEntomolEm. 

Remote  and  Past  Perfect  of  Accidental  Action. 
I  have  been  struck,  cikst6mHiilEni-t5...6'. 
we         „  „       cikstom6lEm-to...o' 
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The  longer  the  voice  dwells  upon  the  final  vowel  of  the  tense  suffix,  the  more 
remote  is  the  action. 

Immediate  Past  Perfect  of  Accidental  Action. 

I  was  struck,  wa  ka  cikstomHalEma. 
we  were      „      wa  ka  cikstomol'ma. 

Immediate  Past  Perfect  of  Purposive  Action. 

I  was  struck,  wa  cikEntcalEm. 
we  were       „       wa  cikEnt5molEm. 

Phiperfect. 

cik-kan-to,  /  had  been  struck. 
cik-katl-to,  we          „ 

Future. 

cfk  stomHalEm  kitl,  1  shall  be  struck  (accidental  action), 
ci'k-kan  kitl  „          „         (purposive  action). 

cfk-tomolEin  kitl,   we     „          „         (accidental  action). 
cik-katl  kitl,  we     „          „         (purposive  action). 

cikEn-tcut-kan  kitl,  I  shall  strike  myself  (if  I  do  this). 


ka  cikEn-tcut-kan,  /  stmck  myself  (accidentally). 

cfkEn    teal    mac    kitl,    /   shall    be    beaten.       (I    know    1    deserve 

punishment.) 
Etl  c'k-an  kitl,  If  I  am  struck.     Etl  c'k-at  kitl,  If  we  are  struck. 

Miscellaneous  Phrases. 
I  burnt  it,  rolEn-tlkan. 
/  burnt  my  hand,  k'wEtlpaka-tlkan. 
/  burnt  it  all  up,  rolEn-tlkan-to  tiikEm. 
/  must  go  soon,  kalul  kwendj  niic,  or  'ntlos  natltc  nEcnac. 
The  moon  will  rise  soon,  kalal  tcitlEps  te  k-'lanamtEna. 
one  dog,  pala  skaka. 
tivo  dogs,  dn'wiic  skiika. 
few  dogs,  qoaz  skiika  (?) 
many  days,  Qoait  skaka. 
every  dog  or  all  dogs,  takEm  c  skiika. 
no  dog,  Qoaz  katl  kwa  ski'ika. 
one  hat,  'npr.pi:l:u'ik'Q,  or  pilla  kamot. 
two  hats,  an'wac  kamot  or  nan'wacauk'Q. 
all  the  Jtfitu,  tiikEm  C-  kamota. 
no  lint,  Qua/  k;itl  kwa  kamot. 
one  house,  piila  tcitQ,  or  piiliilEtc. 
tu-o  houses,  anuwac  tcitQ,  or  'n'wacel'tc. 
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one  stone,  pala  kfi"tla  or  palalitc. 

is  it  a  stone  1  ktftla-ha  ti  ? 

is  that  a  stone  ?  k^tla-ha  tEo  ? 

this  is  a  stone,  klStla  tcsii. 

which  stone  ?  netl  kunka  kritla  ? 

Is  that  a  black  stone  ?  kwoqkweEq-ha  to  k£tla  ? 

what  kind  of  stone  ?  sta'm  te  ko  k£tla  ? 

/  have  a  dog,  wa-tlkan  Eckaka. 

you  have  a  dog,  wa-tlkauq  Eckaka. 

we  have  a  dog,  wa-tlkatl  Eckaka. 

we  have  some  dogs,  wa-tlkatl  Eii-kEtltc'-skaka. 

he  has  same  dogs,  wa  EnkEtltc-skaka. 

my  dog  is  black,  knoqkweEq  tEn  skiika. 

your  dog  is  white,  skakacuwa  puk. 

my  hat  is  on  the  table,  tEn  kamdta  wa  Esk'el,  or  wa  Eck'el  tEn  kamota. 

in  the  box,  'n  ti  hutc'ma. 

where  is  my  hat  ?  tfnka  to  nE'na-kamota  ? 

Note  here  the  use  of  to,  the  locative  adverb  "  there,"  to  express  absence  of 
object ;  nEn,  is  the  "  absent "  form  of  the  possessive  pronoun,  and  the  final  a 
attached  to  it  is  the  interrogative  sign. 

on  that  stone,  En  tEo  kE'tla. 

sit  near  me,  metcak  Ec-tla  s'Endj. 

come  with  me,  cema  Ec-6loc  s'Endj ;  or  cema  e'wa  Ec-Eudj  (or  tfntcEm). 

come  home  with  me,  oqwEl  ewa  Ec-Endj. 

I  will  go  with  you,  nac-kan  ewa  Ec-iiuwa,  or  nackan  ewa  mentciri. 

let  us  build  a  house,  iioi  we  mecal'tc. 

let  us  make  something,  Hoi  we  malt. 

let  us  build  a  canoe,  Hoi  stol  me  cauEtl. 

let  us  go  there  (several  people),  Hoh5ictue  tuo,  or  Qiatcuc  EtE-6  tiio. 

let  us  go  there  (two  persons  only),  Hohoic  EtEo  tuo,  or  Qiatcuc  EtEo  tuo. 

come  here,  cema  Etca. 

come  this  way,  EntcftEin  Etca. 

the  moon  is  bright,  tcitletctlEm  te  k-'lanamtEna. 

the  day  is  clear,  qoqoqkwEm. 

it  is  cloudy,  Esk'um'p,  ad  Hit.  he  (meaning  the  sun)  is  shut  up. 

he  is  making  a  fire,  wa  pam'cEin. 

give  or  bring  me  the  dog,  cemac  skakacuwa. 

are  you  cold  ?  tcotlomskauq  wEntc  ? 

yes,  or  I  am  (in  reply)  wa  or  e. 

is  he  sick  ?  wa  wEntc  alsum  ? 

he  is,  wa,  or  wa  alsum  ;  no,  Qoaz,  or  Qoaz  kwac  alsum,  no,  he  is  not  sick. 

is  your  father  dead  ?  zok-to  WEntc  ne  skatzacuwa  ?  yes,  e  ;  no,  Qoaz. 
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is  he  coming  ?  tcEac  kitl  ? 

wlien  did  you  come  ?  ekanmacac  Etl  tleakauq  ?  yesterday,  c  natuQac. 

when  you  come  in  shut  the  door,  nEkeuq  tcantlkauq  tlotlwauq. 

when  did  you  kill  it  ?  ekanmacac  Etl-zokcauq  ? 

when  mil  you  kill  it  ?  kanmacac  kitl  Etl-zokcauq  ? 

when  you  are  sick  you  must  take  medicine,  Etl  Slsumauq  kalwatEntlkauq. 

when  the  dog  saw  me  he  ran  away,  atsqEntcac  skaka  Qolil  mentcEc. 

when  it  rains  I  stay  in  the  house,  kan-tl5  Ec-6tloq  Etl  tin  Ec-kwic. 

would  you  like  some  meat  ?  Qoaz-ha  kwa-cu-qat'lmemko  tee  ? 

The  Salish  tongues  always  employ  the  negative  form  in  questions  of  this 
kind,  thus ;  would  you  not  like  some  meat  ? 

/  must  drink,  ken-okwE. 

I  ought  to  drink,  ama  kwendj  okwE,  or  amatl  6k-an;  verbatim,  it  is  good  that 

I  drink. 

/  am  eating  meat,  ken-tee  tcmEm. 
which  is  your  dog  ?  netl  ko  tfnka  skiikacu  ? 
he  stole  my  dog,  nauk'HetcEc  tEn  skiika. 
he  stole  your  dog,  nauk'Hetcehac  skakacuwa. 
he  killed  my  dog,  zokcEc  nEn-skaka. 
7  lost  my  dog,  pilip-tlkan  nEn-skakat 
he  lost  his  dog,  pflipcEC  no  skakaca. 

(The  function  of  WE?I  and  ne  in  the  last  three  sentences,  will  be  understood 
by  referring  to  the  possessive  pronominal  forms.) 

it  is  raining,  wa  kwic. 
it  rained  yesterday,  wa  kwic  enat'Qac. 
it  will  rain  to-morrow,  kwic  kitl  natiiQ. 
it  may  rain  to-morrow,  kwic  kitl  Etl-p'cil-EC. 
if  it  rains  I  shall  not  go,  Etl  wic  kwic  Qoaz  kwendj  wa  niic. 
where  arc  you  ?  £n-ka  Etl-wa-auq  ? 
/  inn  here,  En-tcEa  wa-En. 
where  do  you  live  ?  E"n-ka  tlauq-wa  ? 
/  live  here,  En-tcEil  tlo-En  wa. 

/  live  at  Port  Douglas,  En-kd  Port  Douglas  tlo-En-wfi. 
where  is  John  ?  En-ka  to  kw'c  John  ? 
he  stays  in  that  house,  En  tuo  tcitq  tlo  wa-ac. 
he  is  down  on  the  beach,  Enkoo  tcuqtca. 
I  fish,  ken-tco  k'wiizEm  ;  a  fisherman,  tcak'tzokwazEm. 
art  you  coming?  tcEac-kauq  kitl  wEntc  ? 
7  often  go  there,  papEt  kwendj  wa  nacatE. 
in,  cema  otluq,  or  otluq  tlo. 
you  shoot  a  deer  ?  koc  qitkauq  wsntc  te  sk'lola  ? 
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is  it  dark  ?  k'ltfpEtTpEm  aitl  ? 

I  want  you  to  go,  nEsqat'l  kwa  cu-nac. 

it  is  Harry,  noil  Harry. 

once  he  came  to  my  house,  piila  to  kw'c  tleakuc  E~tEn  tcitQ. 

when  I  came  in  the  man  was  lying  on  the  led,  tleak-kan  otluq  wa  Ec-aqaitc 

skaiaqa. 

I  saw  him  when  I  went  out,  atsqEn  tlkan  Entlac  Ens-niic  otska  wii  Ec-aqaitc. 
/  am  hurt,  qan-tlkan. 
you  have  hurt  me,  qantctomiikauq. 
who  made  this  ?  cuwat  kd  maitcintale  tcEa  ? 
/  did,  c'EntcE ;  he  did,  c'nitl. 
he  has  killed  it,  zokE-noQ-c. 
/  want  some  water,  ken-qat'lmin  koko. 
he  said  he  was  going,  wii-tcut  kwiis  niic. 
/  am  hunting  (habitually)  wa-tlkan-peF,kEm. 
I  hunt,  ken-peEkEm. 
/  dance,  ken-motsom. 
I  sing,  ken-klelem,  or  ken-etlEm. 
this  house,  tcEa  tcittiQa. 
that  house,  to  te  laka  tcituQ. 
these  houses,  e-za  tcituQa. 
these  houses,  e-tlo  tcitfiqa. 
those  houses,  e-laka  untEo  teituQ. 
right  eye,  'nzEhaloca, 
left  eye,  'ntcuk'iiloca. 
both  eyes,  tuacalos. 
right  ear,  'nzEhalana. 
left  ear,  'ntcuk'WEana. 
loth  ears,  e  'nkl^na. 
right  hand,  n'zEhaka. 
left  hand,  'ntcuk'waka. 
loth  hands,  e  'nk 
right  foot,  tEnsiika. 
left  foot,  tEnsek-uiika. 
loth  feet,  0  'nskwaqta. 


MYTHS  AND  TKADITIONS, 
Kaiyam. 

Kaiyam  wfi          cEt'citkEii,         ne-tlos         waac,         Ec-tcftuQ     kw'c  Kaiyam. 
Kaiyam   was  "  keekwilee  "-house,       then     she  lived  there,    it-housed  Kaiyam. 

Eap  aitl,     ne-tlos     ro-itc,    ne-tlos  kwElekwilauqc  ne-tlos    tceQEc        tie  koa. 
Evening  now,     then      she  slept,      then         dreamed-she,          that       went-she  into-the  water. 
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P'cil  aitl    ne-tlos      QakEc,     ne-tlds    metcakc,    ne-tlos     tatlElinc,      ne-tlos   aitl 
Morning  now      then      awoke-she,     then      got-up-she,      then      stood-up-slie,       then      now 

niiitiikc,      'ntcetEm    auk'u    ko     koa,    ne-tlds     tceQEC    auk'0    ko     koa,     ne-tlos 
wulked-she,   entered-she     into     the    water,      then       went-she     into      the    water,     then 

metcakc  En  tl    cicaktca.          Tcelacac         te    skwEekwilauqca,  ne-tlos  dtsuqEnac 

sat-she    on  the       bank.        She-did-like  as-in  the          dream-her,  then          saw-she 

te    stzokwaza  'nkwonam  stzokwiiza.     Ne-tlos     kalaqcaca      ne    skwEekwilauqca. 
a         salmon       (a)  soft-roe       salmon.  Then      recalled-it-she   the  dreani-her. 

Ne-tlos  kwanac   te  wfk'EtEnca,  ne-tlos   tceraniknac,  ne-tlos   kwi'inac  te  tzaqSlaca 
Then      took-she  the     knife-her,        then    cut-it-open-she,     then      took-she  the       long 

te  kwona,  ne-tlos      tzawanac,          nakEnac         skukumeit,   ne-tlos  tcunac   kw'c 
the      roe          then       washes-it-she   transforms-it-she       a  baby,  then         bade-she-it 

elalc.       Ne-tlos    tcunamtcanac         "n'kokwa"          tcun.        Ne-tlos     touts      te 
to  cry.  Then        taught-her-she      "  my  grandmother "     to  say.  Then      says-she    the 

skukumeta         "  n'kokwa."  Ne-tlos  molac    kwanac    te    slak-ek-alaa   tlfil    ke 

baby          "  my  grandmother."         Then       again      took-she   the  short 

kwona,  ne-tlos     tzawanac,    ne-tlos   skukumeil   weylins.     Ne-tlos        tukEnac, 
roe,         then      washed-it-she,     then          a  baby        becomes  it.       Then     took-them-up-she, 

kila   ama   tc'p'tenoeimca.      Ne-tlos        tatlElins,         stukcEc       tuacakamines    e 
very    good        feelings-her.  Then        stood-up-she,    held-them-she      in-both-arms     the 

umematsca. 
grand-children  her. 

Ne-tlo  aitl    cnacitc    Eti  tcftuQca,  ne-tlos          ketcenac,          amac  skwakukca. 
Then    now  goes-in-she  the  house-her,    then      puts-them-down-she,  good-is     heart-her. 

Ne-tlos     amac  kwacEc  atsuqcEC.  Ne-tlo     aitl     laliltaml 

Then         well       cares  for-them-she     looks-after-them-she.  Then        now     become-big 

ematsca          Skaiyam.      Ne-tlos         alsEmc,  netlos    kwalutEc    Skaiyam 

grand-children  of     Skaiyam.  Then       sick-becomes-she,       then       speaks-slie      Skaiyam 

kwaliitcEc       e       umematsca:  Etl-zoknan      nacHEckElEp  tEn  zotcEinina, 

instructs-them-she  the  grandchildren-her  :    When  dead-I  am     take-me-you      my      red-paint, 

mota  tEn    Qeaukca,   mota  tEn       totlkica,      mota  tEn  qoeta,  mota  tEn  tceEkutEna, 
also    my  black-paint,    also     my   stone-hammer,     also     my  wedge,   also     my          spear, 

mota  tEn  homita,  mota  tEn  k'laza,  mota  tEn  lukwa,  mota  tEn        nEwanekEna. 
also    my  paddle,     also     my     canoe,     also     my   basket,    also     my    fisher-skin-head-dress. 

Etl-z6kuan       EtEo    Elt-nactamkElEp    tl    stcelukca;  q'ocin    kEtl    eskait  ne-tlos 
When  I  am  dead  yonder        then  go-you          that       point ;         four    shall  be    days       then 

nE-zok.     QEocin  nac-kut  ne-tlos  z6k'"Ec.     Ne-tlos    kwanEtn    e       umematsca 
niy-ileath.      Four     went-by       then      dies-she.         Then       take-her    the   grandchildreu-lier, 

ne-tlos  'ntlarnanEm  En  te    k'lazca,  ne-tlo  aitl  nac-tam    Eti      qatlmenaca.      Ne-tlo 
then          put-her        in  the  canoe-her,    then    now  take-her  where  desired-to-go-she.      Then 

aitl    tceuks-toin     Eke          umemntsca       takum     e    stErn-tEtEmca.      Ne-tlo   aitl 
now    placed  them     by  the    grand-children-her        all       the     belongings-her.          Then     now 
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qelenEin    EntlEmtlam  EU  te  kiuzca  Skaiyam.      Tcuq    aitl  kw'c     k'EVainEin 
haul-her-up     lying  down     in   the  canoe-of   Skaiyam.      Finished  now  putting-her-away, 

ni"-tlo   aitl       tl'wdlnEm         ^ke         umematsca.  Kamatlaku        sk'umpa ; 

then     now  she-is-left-behind   by-the   grand-children-her.       It-is-a-beautiful-day      warm  ; 

oqwsl-wet  aitl.     Ne-tlo  aitl   6qwEl-e,  tceoq-wst  aitl  te  tcftuQ-eha ;  te  tcftuQ-eha 
go-home-they  now.       Then    now  home-they,  go-in-they  now  the  house-their  ;  the  house-their 

cedtkEn.  Ne-tlos       elal-e ;       ne-t!5s      r5it-e.  P'cTl    aitl  ne-tlos 

is-a-"  keekwilee-house."        Then     lament-they ;     then      sleep-they.       Morning  now     then 

metcak,  ne-tlos  otska  sniikuma,  ne-tlos  k'umps,  ne-tlos       otskac       te   skilamqa. 
sit-up,      then      outside  (the)  sun,     then         warm,        then      goes-out-she   the        elder. 

Nt'-tlos   tceoqEs       aukuilltzuka,      ne-tlos       meteaks,          kamatlaku        sk'umpa, 
Then      went-she    to-a-distant-point,      then       sat-down-she,    the-day-is-beautiful      warm 

ne-tlos  kaneinEc  kwawEau,  ne-tlos   kalanEc,   ne-tlos  kanemEc,  ne-tlas        ko       te 
then      hears-she,    shouting,       then    listens-she,      then     hears-she,     it-was    erst-while  the 

kwokwaca          wanhEnhEm.         Ne-tlo      aitl       skwalnEc       te        cickwoza: 
grandmother-her  calling-out.  Then         now          asks-she        the      younger  sister  : 

"  Ti  Q6nauq-ha-tlo  z5kc  Skaiyam  ? "      "  Qonauq-tlo  z5k.     Qonauq-tlo  zok  sEalukc." 
"  Is  it  true          dead    Skaiyam  ? "         "  It-is-true     dead.  Yes  dead        sir." 

Xe-tlo  aitl  HatElin ;  ne-tlos  qelensc  te    k'lazca ;    ne-tlo  aitl    s'tcEcaits,     ne-tlos 
Then    now  lands-she  ;     then     hauls-she  the  canoe-her  ;     then    now  comes-up-she,      then 

otluqs     te  siyuktca,  ne-tlos  kwanac  te  slauwena,  ne-tlos    tcakwanac.       S'tcEac 
goes-in-she  the        girl,          then    takes-she  the        mat,  then     spreads-it-she.    Enters-she 

aitl  otluq  utc         ecilkEna ;          ne-tlo  aitl     metcakc      En  tc'  slauwena.     Ne-tlos 
now    into    the  "  keekwilee-house " ;     then    now  sits-down-she    on   the        mat.  Then 

kwanac  te       HElaka,      ne-tlos    nacitc   'nzauQom   te  ski'lamqa ;  ne-tlos  k'cnanac, 
takes  she  the    water-basket,     then    went-she    for-water    the  elder-one ;       then        bade-she, 

ne-tlos    tcunac :     "  nac  kwam   kw'c     p'timic     Eko-alsEka."       Ne-tlos    k'leEkcEc, 
then      said-she  :       "  go        get       some    fire-wood    outside-there."          Then        comes  she, 

stukcac      e     spiiniica.     Ne-tlos   tcunEm       £te         kEqksqca       "  pam'cEm  atl ! 
brings-she  much  fire-wood.        Then     bidden-she  by  the  elder  sister-her  "make-up-the-fire  ! 

kauwokmatl ! "  Ne-tlo  aitl  kwanac  to  skilamqa  te     nokwtltEna,     ne-tlos 

heat-the-cooking-stones  ! "        Then   now  took-she  the    elder-one  the  cooking-basket,      then 

'ntlakwanac,       ne-tlo   aitl  tceQafm.       K'wol    aitl.      Ne-tlos    kwanac,    ne-tlos 
put-in- water-she  ;        then      now       boils.  Cooked   now.  Then       took-she,        then 

EnketcanEkEnac,     ne-tlo  aitl      tlomic          te    skaiEqwa  Qoaz  kwacka   ecaucaca 
placed-before-him-she,    then    now  spoons-it-he       that         man          not        able        to  chew 

e  skam'ca ;        wa-tlo-eslaiiwa         Etl-wiclakwoncEc    e   skdm'tca.      Tcuk'walitc 
the      roots ;      he-covered-up-his-mouth  when-he-spat-out-it  the       roots.          Finished-eating 

aitl   te   skaiEqwa;  ne-tlos     tdtlElin,    ne-tlos    kwiskwicits;  ne-tlos       6tskac-to 

now  that        man ;  then    he  stood  up,      then     dropped  them  ;       then      outside- went-he. 

(the  roots) 

Ne-tlos      atsuqEnac    te   tcE     lilina     e    skdm'tca ;    ne-tlos     touts :     "  wa-kanEn 
Tlien       perceived-she        the       younger  the       roots ;  then       said-she  :         "  why 

e  2 
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ke   Qoiiz   kwac      sakwanac      e      skam'tca?"       Ne-tlos     tciits      te      skiliimqa: 
not  eat-he          the          roots  1"  Then         said        the          elder: 

"  KE-wic-kaiiEn."  CnEmpmok'         ko   a   to      nuwanekEna      te      skaiEqwa, 

"  I  don't  know  why."      Bound-around-head         with  a  fisher-skin        that          man, 

Ec-mEtcoc      rite      zotsEmina,  mota   te      QeEqca     tcE  mEtcoctca,      Ec-tluk'ein, 
mark-face-he  with  the    red  paint,      also    the   black-paint    mark-face-his,     he-parts-his-hair, 

enzucak  ko         te    skaiEqwa,   te   tleEka  skaiEqwa      Eke      k'umk'amaza.      Eap 
he-dressed-his-hair   that        man,        that     goes          man        with-the     young-women.      Night. 

aitl.     Ne-tlo  aitl         aqetc-e,  EskwutaniEtcuwet  te     skilamqa     aqetc 

now.       Then    now      lie-down -they,     they-have-intercourse-together    the        elder  lies 

'nzaEtlnewEtcE      te     skaiEqwa,   aqetc     te     tcElana     te   'ntcEk'uatlnewEtcE     te 
on-the-right-side-of    the  man  lies       the     younger  on-the-left-side-of          the 

skaiEqwa.     Ne-tlos    tcemScmmac    te  skilamqa  oiniamic.     Ne-tlos      k'lokonac, 
man.  Then    faces-he-towards  the       elder  wife.  Then      embraces-her-he, 

ne-tlos         nokmenac         aitl     tcimam'ca.        Tcuk'ucEc      te    skilamqa    cimamic, 
then      has-intercourse-he      now        wife-his.          Finished-with     the        elder  wife, 

p'ElkocEm   aitl     Etc     tcEalana     cimamic ;  nokmenac  aitl    tcE      liina 

he  faces       now  to  the       younger          wife  ;        he-has-intercourse-with    now    the    younger 

cimamic.      Tcuk'u  aitl,  Ensk'am-maleoqcEm,  roit-to-wet  aitl.       P'cil     aitl,  ne-tlos 
wife.          Finished  now,   he-lies-breast-upwards,  slept  they    now.     Morning    now,     then 

metcak-e     ne-tlos          otsk-e         takum-wet-tlo,     tceoq-wet.         Ne-tl5s     nilcitc 
get-up  they        then       go-outside-they       all-of-them,        went  out  they.  Then       goes  he 

skaiEqwa  EtEo  kEkaiia.     Ne-tlos  kwaliitEc   tcE     lilina ;      ne-tlos    kwalutcEc   te 
the  man  there    away  off.        Then  spoke        the    younger ;        then         said-she-to    the 

kEqkEqca ;        "  Pupau-tlkan."      "  K'ailEm-tlkan-tlo   tlet,  pupau-tlkan-tlo   tlet," 
elder-sister-her ;        "  I  am  swollen."  "  The  same  I  am        too,          swoll«n-I-am        also," 

tcut      aitl       te       skilamqa;  "Etl-rapEo  kitl  mota         cetict 

aid        now        the  elder ;  "  when     night-it-is       shall-be          next      at-miduight 

hoz-n'kuk'EzanEkEiiEm,  ne  tlos   zwotnEin  kitl."          "  Netl     tcuwaca       Ecmicitc 
let-us-make-him-laugh,        then        find  out  shall."          Last-night        his         is  closed-mouth 

tlo-aic-nEk'uk'zanEk,"    tout    aitl    tcE      lilina.       Ne-tlos   tcutEc      tcE    skilamqa : 
when-he-laughed,"          said    now     the    younger.          Then      said-she     the          elder  : 

"  ama."       Eap   aith ;  ne-tlos       aqetc-e      aitl;  ne-tlo   aitl   uEk-ulrzanEk'n-etac. 
"  all-right."     Night  now  ;      then      lie-dowu-they  now  ;      then     now          tickle-him-they. 

Ntfkruksanxk   aitl   tcuwiic       micitc,      nEk'uk-zanEk  aitl,  cakEm  aitl,    tout    aitl : 
Laughing        now         his        mouth-closed,        laughing        now  opening   now,  he  says    now 

"  ha !     ha !     ha !     ha ! "        Ne-tlo     mota       touts  :       "  Tcuk-ust6miiEli,     s'EiitcEm 
"  ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  "  Then         also        says-he ;  "  Let-me-alone,  it-is-I 

ne-kwukwa-lapa."     "  Qoaz  kwiick^nkan;  Qoaz  k'wac  tcuk'ust6mEna,"  tcut  aitl  tcE 
^ran dmother-youv."       "  Not      can         stop ;         not      can        let-you-alone,"      said    now    the 

skiliimqa.       Zok  aitl  Skaiyam.         P'cil     aitl,  kwanac   aitl   skilamqa  k  'tlaliqEn, 
elder.  Dead  no      Skaiyam.        Morning  now,  takes-she   now     the  elder        a-rope, 
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azemEn-etac   Eck'wumk'wum   ne-tlo   aitl      tukEn-etac,          qatEn-etac,       matuk 
tie-up-they-her    knees-drawn-up        then     now    lift-her-up-they,   raise-her-up-they,       walk 

'n  tcetEm    tceoqwet  aitl ;    ne-tlo   'nslaman-etac      te     kluzca     te    k'laza    stcfma 

to  the  water  reach-they  now  ;      then     place-her-in  they    the     canoe-her   the     canoe     big-tub 
(the  water) 

skwatcitca.     Ne-tlo  'nkauwanetac   nEnikal-wet,   tceoq-wet,  aitl  tEkokaua  ne-tlos 
its-name.  Then        set-off-they       paddling-they,    arrive-they    now      far-out,        then 

tukEn-etac,          'nkumkwan-etac,          ne-tlo  'n'maactcE,   ne-tlos       owElim'c ; 
lift-her-up-they,  put-her-into-the-water-they,     then       she   sinks,         then       bubbles-appear ; 

klelk'lolackohEm      aitl,        EckwEl.  Oqwel-wet       aitl,      tceoq-wet        Etc' 

very-still-water          now,      it  is   balmy.         Go-home-they       now,      arrive-they       at   the 

ecitkEn-eha,  ne-tlo     hoza-e,        tcuk'wet  aitl.  K's-hoza-e      iie-tlo 

"  keekwilee-house  "-their,      then      get-ready    prepared-they  now.       Being-ready-they    then 

for  a  journey, 

otsk-e,     ne-tlo   matuk-e   'ntcetEm   kwinkumkena   stuaukqa.      Tceoq-wet    aitl 
go-out-they,     then      walk-they    towards  head  of  the  creek.        Arrive-they    now 

ewa-Ec-tcituQ,       otluq-wet     aitl ;         wa         skukumeta,    cEekwatl,     mota     te 
where- was-a-house,    go-inside-they    now  ;     there- was        a  baby,        a-tiny-baby,      also       an 

kutLm^ruina ;     Ec-nEmEnEm      te     kutLm^mina.          Wa-elal        te     skukumeta. 
old-woman ;          she-was-blind     that        old-woman.  It-was-crying    that        baby. 

Ne-tlo       tcuts          te     k'amaza,     te     skilamqa :      "  Tcunac     te     kutLmEmina, 

Then  said  the          maid,        the      elder-one  :        "  Bid-her      the        old-woman, 

(to  her  sister) 

cauQEnskaiiqka ! "       "  Qoiiz     kwEndj       ka  qitltca."  "  Ama,       cauQ'nemEtl, 

wash-you-it  ! "  "  Not  I  can-do-it."  "  Very   well,        wash-it- we, 

(replied  the  old  woman) 

roit-kitl."  "  Ama."  Te   skilamqa  ne-tlos  tatlElins,  ne-tlos  tukEnac 

it-sleeps-then-will."         "  All  right "          The  elder-one      then      stood-up,      then      took-it-she 
(answered  the  old  woman).  (the  cradle) 

k'ilkwanac,  ne-tlos  keanac,  ne-tlos   metcakcEc.      Ne-tlos 

))!aced-it-on-the-floor-she,      then      laid-the-baby-in-her-lap,       then     sat-it-up-she.         Then 

•kwanac        te          koa,     ne-tlo  'nklaukwanac,  ne-tlos        kep'enEs       to 

took-she       some        water,       then      poured-it-into-the-basket,        then        "  tonged  "-she     the 

k'umpal'tca,  ne-tlos   tcipsnac,    ne-tlos    kwanac    te  kiitla,  ne-tlos      kitEnac       te 

hot-stone,        then      heats-it-she,      then     took-it-she  the  stone,      then        lifted-it-she     the 

(out-of-the-water) 

kutla,     etl-cauQEnac     aitl.      Ne-tlos  tcunac   te        cickwozca  :        "  Nac  kwam  ko 
stone,    then  washes-it-she  now.         Then     bids-she  the  younger-sister-her :      "  Go       get      a 

zokwoz."  Ne-tlos    nacitc    kwam  ko          zokwoz.  Qoaz     k's-Hmic 

piece-of-punk-wood.       Then      went-she    to  get    a    piece-of -punk-wood.       Not     a-long-while 

ne-tlos  tluEkcEc  te  zokw6za.  Ne-tlos       wetcketEc        te 

then          returns-with-it-she       the       log-of-punk-wood.  Then        hauds-it-to-she      the 

cickwozca        te   skukumeta.     Ne-tlos         QomEntcutEc          s'nltl      aitl.      Te 
younger-sister-her  the  baby.  Then       hurries-herself-off-she    (with)  it    now.       The 
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skfla'mqa  'n-aqetcEc.  Tcuk'u  aitl,  ne-tlos   lauwonEc,  ne-tlds 

elder  one    lays  it  (the  wood)-down-in-the-cradle.     Finished  now,      then      suspends-it      then 

she  (the  cradle), 

Qi'tciietac  te  kutLmEmina  te  cila,  ne-tlos  tcunac :  "  Qoaz-kwac-okwotcin 

handa-she  the      old- woman    the          string,  then     said-she  :       "  Dont-you-touch-it 

(for  swinging  cradle) 

plan       roit."       Ne-tlo   aitl       otskac       ne-tlos      QoniEntcutEc,          p'zanac      te 
while    it-sleeps."      Then      now    goes-out-she,     then      hurries-she-herself,   overtakes-she  the 

ci'ckwozca,       ne-tlos  kwanac  te  skukumeta  skukaiyuq.     Ne-tlo   aitl     k'lEak-f1 
younger-sister-her,     then    took-she  the        baby  boy.  Then      now   set-off-they 

matuk      kakaua ;      tceoqwet    aitl  te     kakaua,        tceoqwet     aitl   te     kakaua, 
walking    a-long-way ;     they-went    now    a    long-way-off,    they   arrive     now    a    long-way-off, 

mail-towet  te  tcituQa,  ne-tlo  aitl       cEwa-e.  Ne-tlos  pEtenosEm-e   Etl-stam-ac 

make-they     a     house,      then    now  stay-there-they.        Then       ponder-they      what-kind-of 

kalwEt     koQom  reyEp-stall,  kwane-tac     te     kalwEta    netl    aitl 

medicine     quickly    make-him  (the  baby)  grow  up,     take-it-they     the      medicine    then    now 

\vii-cauQEn-etac,   netl    ko-klo     aitl  QomEc  kw'c  reEps ;  ne-tlo   aitl      leEltEiup'c ; 
washed-him-they,     then  thereupon  now  quickly    he-grew-up  ;     then     now    becomes-a  wan  ; 

ne-t!5  aitl     Ec-peakEm. 
then    now  he-goes-hunting. 

Ne-tlas-to-kauk-mE~tca     e     nanvvaca  yukiyaktca,  k!5-Hen-k5  kw'c    Qoaic    k\viiu 
lt-is-far-away-they-are     those        two  women,          a-long-time    that       not      he  was 

elal.  Eap   aitl,    te    kutLm^mEna   ne-tlos   tatlfiliHs  tcacanac 

crying  Night  now,   the       old-woman          then       stands-up    she-felt-for-the-baby 

(the  grandchild). 

klo,    zokwoz.        Ne-tl5s     Qaauuac      te      kw'taraitca :       "  Skvva skwa sEt 

lo,         a  log.  Then        called-she      the       husband-her  :  "  SkwaskwasEt 

pla ne — kEnEn      te e — ma — tsa       ka — tla  " !         SkwaskwasEt      kEliunEc 

changed  the  grandson  our"  !  SkwaskwasEt  hears 

tlo-wic-enwEt  kwa  wEau,  ne-tlos  sakEnEc  te  'nwopqEnca,  ne-tlos      nEkitcmenac 
some-kind-of       a      noise,      then      pulls  out    a    leg-hair-his,       then      puts-it-in-his-mouth 

m'-tlos    ecaunEc,   ne-tlos  p'teEkwuncEc  ^te  tod    requp.        Ne-tlos   tcuk's,    ne-tlos 
then    he  chews-it,     then      he  spits-it-out   into  that  water-fall.         Then      it  stops,       then 

inota   kElaniEc  Etl-kanem  aitl          tlo-wicenwEt         cimam'ca,  kanem  aitl,  ne-tlds 
:"_:;uii     he  listens    if — hear      now  it-might-be-the-souud-of      wife-his    he-hears  now,      then 

zowatEnEc     aitl.       Ne-tlos     k'etlelinc,         tceoq         aitl     to   tcituqca,   ne-tlos 
he-understands    now.          Then       he-starts-off,    he-arrivest-at    now    the   house-his,       then 

.skwitlmin  cimam'ca  :  "  nakfinEm   te   ematc-kdtla   zokwoz."      SkwaskwfisEt  ne-tlds 
slie-tells      wife-his :       "  changed     the    grandson-our  log-of-punk.       SkwaskwasEt      then 

tcunac  cimam'ca :  "  Ki'inEmc  Ooaic  kwacu   ania   kwacu  cEatsuqc  te  ematc-katla  "  ? . 
c-hiik'ri      wife-Ids:         "Why          not        you      better      you      look-after  the     grandson  our. 

"  H'liniatl-za'qEntctuineii."         XiujKncEc      aitl     ne-tlos      na'c-e ;       tceoqwet     aitl 

•No  \v-ynu-must-'  pack  '-me."        He-packs-her    now        then       go-they ;         get  they       now 
(said  old  woman) 
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ko  alsEka ;     ne-tlos     etlum'c     tcE     yakEtca :      "  Rima,      rima,       rima,       rima, 
outside;  then       sings-she      this      woman:       "Shorten,     shorten,     shorten,     shorten, 

n'ematc."        Ne-tlos  rimalinc,  kanemEncEc    te     ematc-eha      keEta 

my  grandson."      Then        the-path-is-shortened,    hear-him-they    the    grandson-their   at-little 

tlas      elals.     Ne-tlos        ketclnac        cimam'ca ;  ne-tlos  k'etlelc  uk'u  Ecwaca  kwa 
distance  crying.        Then     he-throws-her-oif     wife-his  ;        then     ruus-he     to    where-is  the 

elals.    TciQulmin  k5  kid,  no tlos  motac     kaualiHc    tcEais-ko   elal  ko  kakaiia 

crying.    He-is-almost-there,          then  again    it-goes-far-off  a  receding    cry  far  far  away. 

SkwaskwasEt  kslel   aitl;      p'anEt     aitl   tlefikmenac       cimam'ca,   ne-tlos  tukEnac 
SkwaskwasEt    angry   now  ;    returning   now   he  went  to  her      wife-his,        then        took  he 

cimam'ca,  ne-tlos  k'5-tlukcanac.  Tcuk'u  aitl  kwEc       k'otlukcanac 

wife-his,      then      he-jammed-her-nose-into-a-log.     Finished  now  when  jamming-nose-mto-log 

cimam'ca  Etl-tcunac  aitl :  "  Etl-reEp-kauq-matl      tsukwa,      skwatcitcu  koauit-kitl 
wife-his    then  said-he  now  :  "  Become-you  tsukwa-plant,     name-your      hereafter 

oqwElmluq,    tsukwa    kitl  kwa    snahEntcehacwet,      wa-kitl     tzakwan-tcehacwet." 
people  tsdkwa      shall  they-call-you,  it-shall-be  eat-you-they." 

SkwaskwasEt     oqwEl      aitl,     tceoq     te    tcituQca  ne-tlos     waac."       KleEk-   aitl 
SkwaskwasEt     goes-home   now,  arrives-at  the  house-his,      then     stays-there.      Comes    now 

tcE     skozaca;     ne-tlos      skwalnac.       "  Ne-ckozacuwa      Ec-nak-u-to        nEnanwao 
the  daughter-his ;      then      he-iuforms-her.  "  Child-you        has-been-stolen-by         two 

cyuklyaktea."     "  'Nkatozam   ne-tcipalenca "  ?         "  Untoo.          "Ama."       Ne-tlos 
women."          "  Where-is-now        cradle-his "  1          "  Over-there."     "  All-right."        Then 

kwanao,   ne-tlos      ketcinac,       ne-tlos  kwanac   te       qElaka,      ne-tlos      nacitc 
she-gets-it,      then     she-puts-it-down,     then     she  takes  the  water-basket,      then     she  fetches 

'nzaudm.     "  'Nka-t5          ne-kutla"?  "Untoo."        "'Nka-to  ne-'ncauQEmic " ? 

water.          "  Where     the-heating-stone  "  ?     "  Over-there."         "  Where        the  wash-tub "  ? 

"  Untoo."       "  'Nka-to  ne-kwisqEna "  ?       "  Untoo."         'Nklaukwanac     aitl    ti" 
"  Over-there."       "  Where          the-tongs  "  ?          "  Over-there."      She  pours  in  water  now    the 

'ncauQEminca ;      ne-tlos  ti\kEnac  te   kwisq^na,  k'epenac   te  k'unipalitca,  ne-tlos 
washing-utensil  her ;      then     she  takes  the        tongs,  seizes      the    heating-stone,    then 

potlonac  te      'ncauQEminca ;      kwanac  aitl  EntcaktEnca,  ne-tlos  molonac,  ne-tlos 
heats      the  washing-utensil-her ;  she-takes  now  the-napkin-her,      then      soaks  it,       then 

k'lopouac,   ne-tlos  woqwac,  nc-tlos  elals,    ne-tlos     tukEnac    skukumeta,  ne-tlos 
she  wrings-it,     then       it-drips,        then     it  cries,     then     she  takes  up        a  child,          then 

cauQEnac     skiikaiyuq,   ne-tlos       nEaqetcEc,      ne-tlos       lauwanac,       ne-tlo   aitl 
she  washes     the-baby-boy,     then        she  eradles-him,      then        she-hangs-it-up,      then      now 

cE-amac         kwucEc-atsuqcEc.  Ne-tlo     aitl  lelltumpc.  Ne-tlo    aitl 

it-is-well      cared-for  and-looked-after.          Then      now      he-becomes-a-youth.        Then      now 

nacitc     peEkEm ;       tceoq      peEkEm ;  kleEk    oqwEl.  P'cil  nac     mota 

he  goes  out  hunting  ;    he  has  been  hunting  ;    conies     home.      Next-moiniug    he   goes   again 

peEkEm;    alsuqEnac   tlo  mota ;    klenk   oqwEl,    skumsatl     skwatcitca.     Skwalnac 
to  hunt ;      he-saw-him        again  ;         comes      home,    napkin-man       naine-his.          He  told 
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aitl     tc'   skeqozaca:  "  p'zantlkan-tlo     mota."       "0     n'ckoza    nauk'-menEni-to 

now         mother-hia  :  "  met-I-him           agaiu.          "  O        my  son          he  was-stolen 

ne-kiitcikcuwa,  Euan'wic      cyuklyaktca             ne-nauk'-men-tali-ha-to 

the  elder-brother-your  two                  women              they-stole-liiin-away-a-long-time-ago 

ne-katcikcuwa,  ne-katcikcuwa          EsmEmEtcaz ;      En     tl     kozapilca    te 

the  elder-brother-your,  the  elder-brother-your          has-a-mole  ;         on    the      cheek-his     the 

smEmEtcazca."  P'cll-mota             nac     mota  peEkEtn  netl  aitl    nEsQenac ; 

mole-his."  The  morning-following   he  goes  again    hunting     it  is   now  he-seeks-him  ; 

kanemcEc   te   waamEeminEm       skwilaten,      ne-tlo  aitl        niic-menac,         iic-tlos 
he-hears-it  the    tapping-noise-of    the  wood-pecker,     then     now  he-goes-towards-him,      then 

tceoq-men-ac  ;  ne-tlos    metcak-e  ;   ne-tlos  skwiilutEc   Skiimsatl.      Ne-tlos  tcunac : 
he-gets-to-him,      then    sit-down -they,      then          spoke       Napkin-man.         Then     said-he : 

Snuwa-ka  kwEn-katcik,  nauk'-menEm-ko-to  kwEn-katcik 

"  You-must-be    my-missing  elder-brother,  he-was-stolen-by         my-missing-elder-brother 

Enanuwac-ko-e   nauk'-men-tali-ha,      auk'Eo          to-Etl-tlakstomac."         "  Wonaiiq 
two-women-they       stole-him-long-ago      over-there    when-they-took-him-away."          "True 

cE(5ntcEm.      Nac-kauq-tlo   oqwEl,   tcEackau    tlo  mota      niituQ ;     nac-kan   oqwEl, 
I  am  lie.  Go-you  home,    return-here        again      to-morrow ;        go-I          home, 

kleEk-kan  kitl  tlo  mota  Etca    Etlkan-rfpaca        natuQ ;      snuwa  kleEk-kauq   Etca 
come-I        will          again  here  when-it-is-noon-of  to-morrow  ;       you          come-you       here 

natuQ      netl  kitl  tlo     Ens-niic     euwa       Ecnuwa."      OqwEl      aitl     te     papEla, 
to-morrow    then        will  I-go    along  with      you."        Went-home    now    the        one, 

oqwEl    mota  te  papEla.        OqwEl-wet      aitl.         Tceoq       £ti  tcituQca  mota   te 
went  home    also  the    other.      Went-home-they  now.      He  went  to   the   house-his  again  the 

tcE  lilina,  oqwEl          aitl,     klefik    aitl   ^ti   tcituQca,   skwal'nac   skeqozaca : 

younger-one,   he  reaches  home   now,  he  enters   now   the    house-his,       he  tells       mother-his  : 

"  Wonauq     netl     skozacu  ne-wa-atsuqEn-En,  wa-tcuntcas. 

"  True  it  is       son-your       (that)  I-have-been-in-the-habit-of -meeting,          he-bade-me 

kwEndj-nac    tlo    mota    natuQ."         Aqetc-wet     aitl   k'lo  Qoaz  kwac   rolt-to-wet 
that-I-go      there  again  to-morrow."    They-go-to-bed  now    but    not    able  to     sleep-they. 

P'cll    aitl,  ne-tlos  metcakc,  ne-tlos       hozac,       tcuk's         hozac ;        ne-tlo  aitl 
Morning  now,     then    he-gets-up,     then      makes-ready,  finished  making-ready ;     then     now 

niicitc,     ne-tlos  tcioqac   En-swa-eha-to  e-natuQac ;  ne-tlos  atsuqEinps      EtEo, 
he-sets-out,      then      he-went    to-where-far-off     yesterday ;       then        he  looks      over-there, 

ne-tlos  atsuqEnac  c'pElokwa,  ne-tlos     wac     la  tii ;    Ec-metcak.      TCE  snauk'uE-toa 
then          he-sees          smoke,          then      he  stays  there ;    he-sits-down.       The     stolen-youth 

tceoq     til      tcituQca     ne-tlos  aqetcEc  ne-tlos    p'tenocEm       auk-u 

went    to  the     house-his        then       he-throws-himself-on,       then        he  ponders     upon  what 

his  bed 

Etl-kilcEc          e    tcEmal'tca ;   ne-tlos      ponac     auk-u  Etl-kacEc  kitl.      Ne-tlo 
he-should-do-with    the    family-his ;        then      determines  upon    what-do-he    will.         Then 

aitl       nacitc        k'olEm      ko      kweauH ;      ponac    aitl      e       kweauna,    kwanac 
now   he-goes-out   looking  for  some   pitch-wood ;    he  finds   now  much    pitch-wood  he-takes-it 
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aitl,         oqwEl        aitl,        tceoqcEc         aitl,    suksukEnac ;       tcuk'u     suksiikEnac, 
now,    he  goes  home    now,  he  arrives  with  it   now,   he-splits-it-into    he  finished        splitting, 

small-pieces  ; 

ne-tlos  otluqcEc,  ne-tlos  kakanac;  tcuk'u    kw'c  qailEms 

then     he  takes  it  into  the  house,     then      he-dries-it-over-the-fire  ;   finished    when      doing 

all ;     ne-tlo  aitl        aqetc,       Qoaz   tlo  aitl      roltc.  P'cilac  nanatuQ, 

this  ;       then     now    he-lics-down,     not  now  sleeeps-he.       It  is  morning    just  daybreak, 

ne-tlos  metcakc,   ne-tlos  kwanac  te  skila'mqa  cimamic,  ne-tlos          k-'menac, 
then    he-gets-up,      then      takes-he  the      elder  wife,          then     throws-her-on-ground, 

ne-tlos      matukc          nakElinc       s'tlatlalEiu.        QaitlcEC    tlo  mota   te     tcElilina 
then      she-walks-off    changed  into    a  grizzly-bear.        He  serves      likewise     the     younger 

cimamamic,       nakEnac      tlo  mota      meqatl.          Tcuk'u    kw'c    qaitlcEC   ati     e 

wife,  he  changes-her        also       a  black-bear.       Finished   when     doing-to    this    the 

into 

c'mamam'ca,     kwanac     aitl     e-tc'-ma'litca,     ne-tlos       ponac,      ne-tlos     caukiUEc 
wives-his,          he  takes     now     the  children-his,        then         he  blows,        then         fly-away 

c'p'^pazoza     weliii.        Tcuk>u  aitl   kw'c  qaitlcEC   ati  e-tc'-malitca  ne-tlos  kwanac 
little  birds    becoming.      Finished  now    when   doing-to  this  the  family-his     then      he  takes 

e       kweauHa,  rolnac.  Ne-tlo     aitl      tcEacitc,      tleuk       aitl 

the      pitch-wood,     he   burns-down-his-house.  Then      now      he-leaves,      he  comes    now 

En-tcuwaca     te          cickwozca.  Ponac     te         cickwozca.  OqwEl-wet 

where  was-his   the  younger  brother  his.      He  finds  the   younger  brother-his.      Go-home-they 

aitl ;  tceoq-wet   te  tcituq-eha,  ne-tlos      wa-e     En     t!     tcituq-eha. 
now  ;  arrive-they  the  house-their,     then      stay-they  in    that    house-their. 

This  is  an  extremely  interesting  and  valuable  text  from  a  syntactical  point  of 
view.  It  gives  us  an  excellent  insight  into  the  structure  and  idioms  of  the 
StlatlumH  speech.  The  story  is  not  a  new  one,  but  the  StlatlumH  version  differs 
in  many  interesting  particulars  from  that  I  collected  from  the  StsEelis.  It  also 
rightly  belongs  here,  being  a  StlatlumH  myth. 


ENGLISH  EQUIVALENT  OF  ABOVE. 

Kaiyam  lived  in  an  ecitken  (a  subterranean  winter  dwelling)  all  by  herself. 
One  night  she  had  a  peculiar  dream.  Next  day  she  went  down  to  the  water  and 
sat  upon  the  bank  thinking  of  her  dream.  Presently  she  saw  a  soft-roed  salmon, 
and  recalling  what  had  transpired  in  her  dream,  she  set  about  enacting  it  over 
again.  She  took  her  knife  and  cut  open  the  salmon,  carefully  taking  out  the  long 
roe  and  washing  it.  She  then  transformed  it  into  a  child,  teaching  it  how  to  cry. 
She  then  taught  it  to  call  her  "  grandmother."  She  then  returned  to  the  fish,  and 
taking  out  the  short  roe,  treated  it  in  like  manner.  She  now  takes  the  two 
children,  which  are  both  girls,  in  her  arms  and  carries  them  into  her  house.  She 
is  very  happy  in  her  possession  of  them.  Thereafter  she  takes  great  care  of  them, 
and  they  soon  grow  to  be  big  girls.  When  they  are  grown  up,  Kaiyam  falls  sick. 
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She  makes  preparations  for  her  death.  She  calls  her  two  grand-daughters  to  her 
and  tells  them  she  is  about  to  die,  and  what  they  are  to  do  for  her  when  she  is 
dead.  "  Put  all  my  belongings  with  my  body,"  said  she,  "  my  red  paint,  and  my 
black  paint,  my  stone  hammer  and  my  wedge,  my  spear  and  my  basket,  my  paddle 
and  my  canoe,  and  also  my  fisher-head-band,  and  take  me  to  yonder  point,  and 
place  me  and  the  things  there.  In  four  days  I  shall  be  dead."  When  the  four 
days  had  gone  by  Kaiyam  died.  Her  grand-daughters  treat  her  as  she  had 
bidden  them.  They  place  her  body  in  her  canoe,  and  take  it  and  all  her  other 
belongings  to  the  spot  she  had  designated.  Then  they  left  her  and  returned  home. 
Then  they  weep  and  lament  for  her  till  bed-time.  Next  day  they  rose  early.  It 
was  a  lovely  morning,  and  they  went  outside  and  sat  down.  As  they  sat  they 
heard  someone  shouting.  It  was  their  erstwhile  grand-dame,  who  had  not  really 
died,  but  merely  shammed  death  for  purposes  of  her  own  ;  and  she  now  appeared  in 
the  character  of  a  man.  The  visitor  called  out,  addressing  the  younger  of  the 
sisters, "  Is  it  true  that  your  old  grandmother  Kaiyam  is  dead  ? "  "  Yes,  sir,"  she  replies, 
"  it  is  quite  true ;  she  died  yesterday."  The  visitor  now  lands,  hauls  up  his  canoe 
and  comes  forward.  One  of  the  young  women  now  enters  the  bouse  and  spreads 
a  mat  for  the  visitor  to  sit  upon.  He  presently  enters  and  sits  down  upon  the  mat. 
The  elder  sister  now  takes  her  water  basket  and  goes  out  to  fetch  some  water  to 
cook  the  stranger  a  meal.  She  bids  her  sister  get  some  firewood  and  make  a  fire, 
and  heat  the  cooking  stones.  This  she  does,  and  the  elder  then  prepares  a  meal  of 
roots.  When  it  is  ready  they  place  it  before  their  visitor,  and  he  takes  a  spoon 
and  begins  to  eat.  Now,  being  really  an  old  woman,  the  seeming  young  man  had 
no  teeth  wherewith  to  masticate  the  roots,  and  as  he  had  to  hide  his  face  with  his 
arm  while  he  ate,  that  the  girls  might  not  see  his  vain  efforts  to  chew  the  roots, 
he  held  his  blanket  up  to  his  mouth  from  time  to  time  that  he  might  spit  them 
out.  Presently  he  finished  his  meal  and  stands  up.  As  he  does  so,  the  discarded 
roots  fall  to  the  ground.  He  now  goes  outside  for  a  while.  When  he  had  gone 
the  younger  of  the  girls  perceives  the  root  he  had  spat  out,  and,  calling  her  sister's 
attention  to  them,  asked  her  why  he  had  not  eaten  them.  "  I  don't  know  why," 
replied  she.  The  old  woman  now  decorates  herself,  putting  on  her  mystic  fisher- 
skin  head-band,  and  painting  her  face  with  the  black  and  red  paints,  and  parting 
and  tying  up  her  hair  like  a  man.  She  then  returns  to  the  young  women. 
Evening  arrives,  and  they  prepare  to  retire  for  the  night.  The  visitor  shares  the 
lied  of  the  sisters,  lying  between  them.  He  has  intercourse  with  them,  first  with 
the  elder,  and  afterwards  with  the  younger.  In  order  to  effect  this,  Kaiyam  had 
used  her  pestle  hammer  as  a  genital  organ.  Next  morning  when  they  get  up,  and 
Kaiyam  has  gone  outside,  the  younger  woman  says  to  the  elder,  "  I  am  very 
much  swollen  in  my  genitals."  The  other  replied,  "  So  am  I " ;  and  their 
suspicions  are  aroused  as  to  the  genuineness  of  their  new  husband's  manhood.  The 
younger  one  seems  to  have  suspected  that  some  trick  of  their  old  grandmother 
Kaiyam  was  being  played  upon  them,  and  she  suggests  taking  measures  on  the 
following  night  to  discover  if  their  husband  was  what  he  seemed  to  be.  "  When 
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midnight  comes,"  said  she,  "  let  us  tickle  him  and  make  him  open  his  mouth.  I 
have  noticed  he  always  keeps  his  mouth  shut  when  he  laughs."  The  elder  agreed, 
and  the  following  night  the  two  women  set  upon  Kaiyam,  and  tickled  her  so 
vigorously  that  in  the  end  she  is  obliged  to  open  her  mouth  and  cry  for  mercy. 
She  prays  them  to  stop,  but  they  will  not ;  and,  being  in  danger  of  being  tickled  to 
death,  in  self  defence-she  declares  her  identity,  crying  out,  "  Oh  !  leave  rne  alone, 
don't  tickle  me  any  more ;  I  am  your  grandmother  Kaiyam."  When  they  hear 
this,  instead  of  ceasing  they  continue  to  tickle  her  the  more,  until  she  dies  under 
their  hands.  The  following  morning  the  elder  sister  takes  a  rope  and  ties  the  old 
woman's  body  up  for  burial.  They  then  take  the  corpse  down  to  Kaiyam's  canoe 
(which  was  really  a  big  cooking  tub,  and  not  a  canoe  at  all)  and  paddle  off  some 
distance  upon  the  water  with  it.  They  then  cast  the  body  into  the  water, 
and  it  sinks  down  and  disappears  for  good,  the  air  bubbles  rising  as  it  sinks. 
Then  they  return  home  again  and  make  preparations  for  leaving  the  old 
place.  When  ready  they  start  off,  and  in  time  get  to  the  head  of  the 
creek.  There  they  perceive  a  house,  which  they  enter.  Within  they  find  an  old 
blind  woman  and  a  baby.  The  latter  is  in  its  cradle,  which  hangs  from  the  swinging 
pole,  and  it  is  crying  and  sobbing.  They  go  to  see  what  is  the  matter  with  it. 
Said  the  elder,  "  It  wants  to  be  washed ;  tell  the  old  woman  to  wash  it."  When 
the  old  woman  is  told  what  ails  the  child,  she  replies,  "  I  am  blind ;  I  cannot  see 
to  do  it."  "  All  right,"  said  the  elder  of  the  young  women,  "  I'll  wash  it  for  you 
and  then  it  will  go  to  sleep."  "  Very  well,  do  so,"  replied  the  old  woman.  The 
young  woman  then  took  the  cradle  down,  and  began  to  make  preparation  for 
washing  the  child.  She  poured  the  water  into  the  kettle,  put  the  stones  in  the  fire 
to  heat,  and  when  they  were  hot,  heated  the  water  with  them  and  washed  the 
baby.  As  she  did  so  she  bade  her  sister  go  outside,  and  bring  in  a  small  punk  log. 
By  the  time  the  baby  was  washed  the  younger  woman  returned  with  the  log  of 
punk  wood.  The  elder  woman  now  gave  the  child  to  her  sister,  and  bade  her 
hurry  away  with  it,  and  she  would  follow  presently.  The  younger  woman  took 
the  child  and  hurried  off  with  it,  and  the  elder  took  the  piece  of  punk  wood  and 
placed  it  in  the  baby's  cradle.  She  then  hung  the  cradle  up  again  to  the  spring 
pole,  and,  giving  the  swinging  string  to  the  old  woman,  bade  her  swing  the  baby  if 
it  cried.  "  It  is  asleep  now,  and  you  had  better  not  disturb  it ;  let  it  alone  till  it 
cries  again."  After  this  she  leaves  the  old  woman,  and  hurries  off  after  her  sister, 
whom  she  presently  overtakes.  They  now  travel  on  until  they  have  left  that  part 
of  the  country  far  behind  them.  They  then  stop  and  build  themselves  a  house, 
and  remain  there.  They  take  great  care  of  the  child,  and  search  out  and  learn  the 
best  kind  of  medicine  to  give  it  to  make  it  grow  quickly  to  manhood.  When 
they  discovered  the  right  kind,  they  wash  the  child  with  it,  and  straightway 
he  becomes  a  man  and  takes  the  two  women  for  his  wives.  He  spends  his  time  in 
hunting  and  wandering  about  the  country. 

In  the  meantime  the  old  woman  who  had  been  robbed  of  her  grandchild 
began  to  wonder  as  the  hours  went  by  why  the  baby  did  not  wake  up  or  cry. 
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Presently  growing  anxious,  she  got  up  and  felt  for  the  cradle,  and  discovered  that 
where  the  bahy  ought  to  be  was  only  a  rotten  log.  She  shouts  out  to  her  husband, 
who  is  down  the  creek  some  distance  fishing,  calling  him  by  name  and  telling  him 
that  their  grandchild  had  been  changed  to  a  log.  The  old  man,  whose  name  was 
Sk\\  askwasEt,  heard  her  shouts,  but  the  noise  of  the  water  prevented  him  from  under- 
standing what  she  said.  So  he  pulled  out  a  hair  from  his  leg,  and  after  chewing 
it  for  a  moment  spat  it  into  the  waterfall.  This  caused  the  water  to  stop  falling, 
and  to  become  quite  silent  and  still.  He  now  listens  to  his  wife's  shouting,  and 
understands  what  she  says.  He  hurries  home,  and  the  old  woman  tells  him  what 
has  happened.  He  scolds  her  for  her  carelessness,  telling  her  she  should  have  taken 
better  care  of  their  grandson.  She  replies  by  bidding  him  take  her  on  his  back, 
and  hurry  with  her  after  the  thieves.  He  puts  her  on  his  back,  and  they  set  off  in 
pursuit,  and  she,  by  her  magic  power  and  the  repeated  utterance  of  a  mystic  phrase, 
shortens  the  M*ay,  so  that  in  a  little  while  they  draw  near  to  the  two  women.  They 
hear  the  crying  of  the  baby  a  little  way  in  advance.  The  old  man  now  throws  his 
wife  off  his  shoulders,  and  rushes  forward  to  catch  the  women  ;  but  no  sooner  is 
his  old  wife  left  behind,  than  the  sound  of  the  child's  crying  recedes  farther  and 
farther  away,  and  soon  he  hears  it  no  more,  and  knows  not  which  direction  to  take. 
In  anger  he  returns  to  his  wife,  and  takes  her  up  and  jams  her  nose  into  a  log, 
saying  as  he  does  so,  "  There !  you  shall  become  a  Tstikwa.  By  and  bye  people  will 
eat  you,  and  give  you  the  name  Ts&kwa."  (The  Tsukwa  is  some  kind  of  trailing 
plant  or  herb  that  grows  on  logs  in  the  forest.)  SkwaskwasEt  now  returns  home. 
After  he  had  been  home  some  little  time,  his  daughter,  the  mother  of  the  stolen  child, 
returns,  and  is  informed  by  him  that  her  child  has  been  stolen  by  two  women. 
When  she  learns  this,  she  asks  him  where  the  child's  cradle  was.  Being  told,  she 
gets  it  and  takes  out  the  napkins.  She  now  makes  preparations  for  washing  them, 
heating  the  water  with  hot  stones,  which  she  takes  from  the  fire  with  tongs. 
When  the  water  is  ready  she  soaks  the  napkins  and  presently  wrings  them  out. 
The  drippings  from  the  napkins  are  thereupon  transformed  into  a  child,  which  cries 
like  a  new-born  baby.  She  takes  this  child  and  cares  for  him,  and  in  a  short  time 
he  becomes  a  young  man.  He  now  goes  forth  to  hunt.  One  day,  as  he  was  out 
hunting,  he  saw  a  strange  man,  and  wondered  who  he  might  be.  On  his  return  he 
told  his  mother,  and  she  replies,  "  Oh,  my  son,  it  may  be  your  elder  brother  who 
was  stolen  ]>y  two  women.  You  can  easily  find  out  if  it  be  he;  your  elder  brother 
l  a  mole  on  his  cheek."  The  following  day  the  youth,  whose  name  was  "  Squeezed  - 
from-a-napkin,"  returned  to  that  part  of  the  country  where  he  had  seen  the 
st'-anger.  Presently  he  heard  a  tapping  sound  like  that  made  by  a  woodpecker. 
He  goes  in  the  direction  of  the  sound,  and  in  a  little  while  comes  upon  the 
stranger.  They  sit  down  together,  and  enter  into  conversation,  and  presently 
Squeezed-from-a-napkin  says  to  the  other,  "  I  think  you  must  be  my  missing 
brother  who  was  stolen  by  two  women."  "  It  is  true,"  the  other  answered ;  "  I  am 
he.  Now  I  want  you  to  go  home,  and  come  back  here  again  to-morrow,  and  then 
I  will  go  home  with  you."  Thereupon  they  separate,  the  younger  going  home  to 
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tell  his  mother  that  the  strange  hunter  was  ber  lost  son,  and  the  elder  going  bat-k 
to  dispose  of  his  wicked  wives  and  the  children  they  had  borne  him.  When 
Squeezed-from-a-napkin  gets  home  he  tells  his  mother  what  has  taken  place,  and 
that  his  brother  had  instructed  him  to  return  for  him  011  the  morrow.  Both 
mother  and  son  are  so  excited  about  the  matter  that  they  cannot  sleep  at  all  that 
night,  and  at  the  first  break  of  day  get  up,  the  son  making  preparations  for  his 
journey,  the  mother  for  the  home-coming  of  her  first-born. 

"When  Squeezed-from-a-napkin  is  ready  he  sets  off,  and  in  course  of  time 
reaching  the  spot  where  his  elder  brother  was  to  meet  him,  sits  down  there  to 
await  him. 

In  the  meantime  his  elder  brother  had  returned  to  his  house.  As  he  lay  abed 
that  night  he  pondered  over  what  steps  he  should  take  to  punish  his  wives  for 
their  wickedness.  At  last  he  determined  upon  a  course,  and  rises  and  goes  out  to 
gather  a  quantity  of  pitch-wood.  Having  found  what  he  sought,  he  takes  it  home, 
and  splits  it  into  small  pieces  and  puts  it  over  the  fire  to  dry.  He  goes  back  to  his 
bed  again,  but  is  unable  to  sleep.  At  daybreak  he  rises  again,  and  taking  his  elder 
wife  in  his  arms,  he  casts  her  upon  the  ground.  Immediately  she  is  changed  to 
a  grizzly  bear.  He  then  takes  his  younger  wife  and  treats  her  iu  the  same  manner, 
only  she  is  changed  to  a  black  bear.  When  he  has  accomplished  this,  he  takes  his 
children,  and  blowing  upon  them,  transforms  them  into  little  birds,  which  now  Hy 
away.  He  then  takes  the  pitchwood,  and,  making  a  fire,  burns  up  his  house  and  all 
it  contains,  and  then  sets  out  to  meet  his  brother.  In  due  time  they  meet,  and  the 
two  go  home  to  their  mother,  and  thereafter  live  with  her. 

THE  INSTRUCTIONS  OF  THE  MOUNTAIN-GOAT  PEOPLE  IN  NATIVE  TEXT. 

Etl-zok'ucauq     ko         tee  tsela         atl,      tlo-tlefik-kauq      auwicnC'inutl 

When-kill-you       any       aniinal      do-it-like        this,  came-you  to-us 

Etl-uetlac  kw'c         hole  qEkqetceni         ko  tiikEm     Eck&ikan,      nEqiiktEu-tlketl : 
in-order-that         we-might-show-you-how      everything         is-done,  instruct-we 

"  Etl-zok'"cauq  ko    tee    ama   kwocu    cEiits'qcEe.  Kila  kwacu         k'wolEn   ko 

"  When  kill  you    any  animal  well  tliat-you  look-after  it.     First-of-all-must-you        roast      the 

k'fila,   hoz-auq  tziikwan  ko  kala  qoiiz       kwauEQe.          QoilzEc  kwac    tzakwaaac 
liver,    when-you        eat         the   liver     not    over-look  anyone.      It  is  not  should          eat 

cyak'tca  ko  kala,    mota  kwE       tuewEt.       Etl-wec-tzakwanEc  kwE      tuewEt  ko 
a  woman  any  liver,    nor-yet     a      young-hunter.  If-he-eat  a        yoang-hunter 

kala  iiilnilpotl    wa-kitl  uk'ualiminotl     kitl.       Etl-QoazEc    kwacu    k'wolEn   kwac 
liver  short-winded   he  will     always-thirsty     will-be.        If  it-is-not   that-you        cook         the 

kw'tloc,    ne-tlos          wok-uEnauq.  Etl-w6'-qutLmin  kwauii     kiiulKn        lap 

head,  then      throw-it-into-the-water.          If          desire  you         to-cook      evening 

katika         Ec-k-w6lEn-tlkauq.         KetcKn-ilkanq       ko  kuillitc         zitziikacii 

at-twilight  cook-it-you.  Lay-down-you       some         Itaves      spread-them-yOn 

Btl-ketcen-tlkauq    aitl  tcC'ti'moc     utc        pam'ca;  mitoocEm-tlkatiq  En-ketctiiu ; 
then  jiut-it-down-you    now      facing       towards      the  tire  ;       ui;u-k-face-you  across  ; 
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potc-kwam-tlkauq    auk-    stetlo.       Tcuk>ukw'c     qetltcauq    dtl    wEtcocEn-tlkauq. 
spriukle-head-you      with      down.         Finished  when     doing-you     this        skin-head-you. 

Kila    kw'c  writcEn-auq  tcE  zehoctca.     Tcuk-u  kw'c     wEtcocEnauq        tlak'eEk'at 
First  of  all        skin-you        the   right-side.          Finished       skinning-head-you,  short 

k'wok'loctEn-cu    'nQeEk'ulukcan-tlkauq ;         ripEn-tlkauq          aitl.       Kila-tlkauq 
head-spit-you  (take)  thrust-it-through-you  ;    stick-it-in-the-ground-you  now.      First-of-all-you 
the-nose 

zehoctca    k-wcTnauq.  PlanzEcyip         k'woloctcuwa         potcun-tlkauq      aitl, 

right-side        roast-you.          When-you  begin,      to-roast-face-you      sprinkle-down-you,      now, 

potc-kwam-tlkauq  wicnuwa,  mEtcocEm-tlkauq  mota  wicnuwa,    Eck'utLuks-tlkauq 
"  down  "-head-you     all-of-you        paint  face-you         also  all-of-you,  mark-round-the-nose-you 

aitl  kw'c  mEtcoctcEm-tlkauq  aitl  mota  wicnuwa.        'Ntlac       hoicu     wEtcocEn   tc' 
now  mark-face  you        now    also    all-of-you.      As-soon-as  begin-you      to  skin      the 

kw'tloca    ne-tlos    QEaic    kwakwaliit ;     'n  tlac       hoi-cu         k'woloc       tcuk'u  tlo 
head  then          not        any  talking ;         after      begun-you    to  roast  head   it  is  finished 

'ntluk>apal6cEc ;  Etl-p'elik       aitl         sk'woloca         tcauwo-tlkauq    aitl, 

when  bursts-the-eye-ball  ;      when-turnover    now    the  roasting-head      make-noise-you      now, 

kwalut-tlkauq     aitl,     ne-tlos      tciiwac      nEasawayukstEnc.         'Ntlac       hoi-cu 
talk-you  now,       then  their  nEasawayukstEnc.  Before      begin-you, 

kaqEtltca      kfla  kw'c  lauwan-auq,         EckEtsalik-tlkauq,  potcun-tlkauq. 

dry  ing- meat     first-of  all      hang-up-you  put-skewer-thro'-the-  sprinkle-with-down- 

heart-tongue-and-liver-you,  it-you. 

Etl-kwantlkauq  aitl  te       cok-ua      qEqEtkdn-tlkauq  te        cok'ua ;  c'tcowuk 

When  take  you    now  the  upper-layers         score-it-you-       the    upper-layers  ;     (then)  the  leg 
(of  meat)  repeatedly 

zElmk,      zEhaka,      ts'kaltuQ.      Tcuk'"       aitl.       Qoaz      kwacu       p'amEn         e 
right,        right  arm,  ribs.  Finished        now.        Don't          you  burn-up         the 

molin-cuwa.          Qoaz  kwacu       Qacocmin      kok'tatl  tloEc    tcetcil,     kEl-welin 
meat-stretchers-your.     Don't      you      grease-face- with         fat      when  it-is-fresh,   bad-become 

kitl  e   kw'tloctEn-cuwa." 
will  the        eyesight-your. 


The  English  equivalent  of  this  will  be  found  in  the  myth  of  the  origin  of  the 
mountain-goat  kin  given  below.  I  thought  it  well  to  give  this  portion  of  the 
myth  in  the  native  text  on  account  of  its  intrinsic  importance,  and  because  of  its 
high  syntactic  value.  It  is  of  interest  to  mark  the  three  different  forms  of 
the  personal  pronoun  of  the  second  person  employed  here,  viz. :  "  -tl-kauq,"  the 
full  primary  copulative  form, — "  auq,"  the  secondary  copulative  form,  and  "  cu  " 
the  possessive  form.  This  latter  is  not  a  common  usage. 
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C'lamqEl. 
Prayer. 

Ko-HEa    kokpi,    ckatza-tlkatl,    ama    takEma    oqwElmmq    kwac      Ec-atzaq 
Heaveuly     Lord,         Falher-our,        good          all  people          should     take-care-uf 

tuwetac   tc'kwiitcitcuwa  kila  ama.        Ama      e-takEma  oqwElinmq  Etl-tceoqwac 
everybody     the   name-thy     most  good.     Good  that        every  person  if  come-he 

6kE     c'nuwa      kila     kokpi.          Ama      e-takEma  oqwElmiuq   En   tea   tEineEQa 
where    thou-art     highest     chief.        Good  that       every  person         in     this       world 

Hoz-tcelac        tuwetac     to   tcuwa  s'wa  skwa'lut  Hoz-tcelac   e-6qwElmiuq        wa 
shall-do-like    everyone-one   the      thy          commands          as-do  all      people          who-ure 

En  tE     HEa      tumeEQa.     Qetckit-tomotl  k'w'ckatlkatl  En  tcEatEmeEQa.         Ama 
in    the  heavenly      world.  Give-to  us          some-food-our  in      this  world.          Good  that 

tlapEn-auq    tc    tcuwa   tlkatla   kEl    wa-skococEm    tcela    tee    tlapEnEm    te    kEla 
forget-thou    the      thou         our        bad  actions  like       as       forget-we     the    evil 

wa-zaitEn-stomotl-ae     e   ceEqtla   oqwElmiuq.         Ama     tlrelrel-stomotl-auq  kw'c 
done-to-us  the     other  people.          Good  that    make-strong-us-thou      that 

Qoazaic  kwac    kwanEni     ko     tcela     ko     kEl.  Ama          co-cEatsuq-stomotl 

not  take-we      any     doing     any     evil.       Good  that     there-is-care-taken-of-us, 

kw'c  qoazai'c  kwac  katl  kElkEnantcut.        Ama      tcelac. 
iu-order-not      that     we     defile-ourselves.     Good  that  it  be  so. 


MYTH  OF  THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  MOUNTAIN-GOAT-KIN. 

Once,  a  long  time  ago,  a  young  man,  who  was  a  mountain-goat  hunter,  went; 
forth  by  himself  to  hunt.  Now  both  he  and  the  other  members  of  his  tribe  had 
been  careless  and  inconsiderate  in  their  manner  of  dressing  their  game  and  dis- 
posing of  the  blood  and  offal.  This  had  displeased  and  grieved  the  chief  of  the 
mountain-goats,  and  he  determined  to  have  the  young  hunter  brought  to  his  camp 
and  instructed  in  the  proper  way  of  killing  and  dressing  his  game. 

With  this  end  in  view,  he  instructed  two  of  his  young  women  to  assume  their 
goat  forms  and  place  themselves  in  the  way  of  the  hunter  and  draw  him  to  the 
camp.  Accordingly,  when  the  youth  was  well  into  the  mountains,  they  show 
themselves  to  him  under  the  guise  of  goats,  and  lead  him  in  the  direction  of  their 
camp.  After  following  them  from  cliff  to  cliff,  he  presently  loses  sight  of  them. 
He  mounts  the  spur  upon  which  he  had  last  seen  them,  but  instead  of  finding  tw<  > 
goats  there  he  sees  two  youtig  women.  Not  perceiving  that  they  were  the  goats 
he  had  been  following  changed  to  human  form,  he  accosts  them,  asking  if  they  had 
seen  a  pair  of  goats  about  there  a  few  moments  since.  "  I  see,"  said  he,  "  their 
tracks  to  this  point,  but  can  find  no  trace  of  them  beyond."  They  smile  upon  him, 
and  say,  "  They  are  our  own  marks  ;  we  made  them."  Thereupon  he  falls  into  a 
trance,  and  the  young  women  take  him  up  and  convey  him  to  their  camp,  which  is 
close  by.  This  camp  lay  beneath  the  water  of  a  lake,  which  formed  the  roof  of  their 
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dwelling.  When  they  had  descended  with  him,  the  young  man  recovers  from  his 
trance,  and  looks  about  him.  He  is  surprised  to  see  that  he  is  in  a  fine  large 
building,  with  a  crystal-like  roof  over  it.  The  inmates  he  perceives  are  handsome, 
pleasant-looking  people.  He  is  soon  made  to  feel  at  his  ease,  and  the  two  young 
women  who  had  brought  him  there  are  bestowed  upon  him  freely  as  his  wives. 

He  is  not  aware  of  the  connection  between  these  seeming  people  and  the 
mountain-goats.  Night  now  coming  on,  all  retire  to  rest.  The  hunter  shares  the 
bed  of  his  wives,  the  elder  lying  on  his  right  side,  the  younger  on  his  left.  At  the 
first  gleam  of  dawn  two  young  men  of  the  goat  people  leave  their  couch,  don  their 
goat-skin  coats  and  leave  the  camp.  They  had  received  their  instructions  from 
the  chief  the  night  before  as  to  what  they  were  to  do.  Soon  after  their  departure 
one  of  the  young  man's  wives  woke  him  up,  and  the  other  begged  him  to  rise,  and 
go  out  and  shoot  them  some  goats.  He  complies,  and  takes  his  bow  and  arrows  and 
sets  forth  in  quest  of  the  game. 

Now  the  two  goat  youths  had  been  instructed  on  this  wise  by  their  chief. 
"  When  our  visitor  goes  forth  to  shoot,  you  must  watch  him  carefully,  and  see  how 
he  does  it."  When,  therefore,  they  saw  the  young  hunter  approaching  them,  they 
waited  and  watched  him. 

As  soon  as  he  perceived  the  goats,  he  drew  his  bow  and  shot  them.  But  as 
he  wore  his  blanket,  his  arms  and  his  bow  were  partly  hidden  beneath  it,  so  that  the 
two  goats  could  not  see  distinctly  how  he  manipulated  his  arrows.  Said  one  to  the 
other,  "  He  put  the  arrow  in  his  teeth."  "  No,"  replied  the  other,  "  you  are  mistaken  ; 
he  held  it  in  his  hand."  When  he  had  shot  the  two  goats  he  returned  to  the  camp 
and  bade  his  wives  tell  some  of  the  men  to  go  and  fetch  in  the  game.  Four  of  the 
men  set  off  and  bring  in  the  two  dead  goats  and  skin  and  clean  them.  The  young 
hunter  observed  how  they  did  it,  and  perceived  the  care  and  decorum  they  used  in 
the  operation.  First  they  laid  down  many  leaves  with  which  to  soak  up  the  blood ; 
when  the  cleaning  was  over  these  leaves  were  all  carefully  gathered  up  and  carried 
with  the  other  offal  of  the  game,  and  cast  into  the  river.  Next  morning,  early,  the 
meat  is  cooked,  and  after  the  whole  camp  had  partaken  of  it,  the  bones  were  all 
carefully  gathered  up  and  likewise  thrown  into  the  river.  Everybody  now  goes 
into  the  water  to  bathe  except  the  old  men  and  widows,  who  stand  on  the  bank  and 
sing  and  dance  and  throw  "  medicine  "  into  the  water.  Presently  they  return  to 
camp,  and  shortly  after  the  hunter  perceives  two  of  the  young  men  of  the  tribe  come 
back  alone,  as  if  they  had  stayed  longer  in  the  water  than  the  rest  of  the  people. 

He  had  missed  these  two  youths  the  night  before,  and  also  that  morning,  and 
he  wondered  where  they  had  been.  The  following  morning  he  is  again  awakened 
by  his  wives  and  begged  to  go  out  and  kill  more  game.  He  complies.  Close  by 
the  camp  he  perceived  two  yearling  goats.  These  he  brings  down  with  his  arrows, 
firing  only  one  at  each. 

Now,  as  the  two  goat  youths  whom  he  had  first  shot  could  not  agree  as  to 
the  method  of  his  shooting,  the  chief  had  instructed  several  of  his  people  to  keep 
watch  close  by  when  the  young  man  next  went  forth  to  shoot.  These  hid  in  the 
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bushes,  and  tried  to  observe  how  he  caused  the  arrow's  flight,  but  the  folds  of  his 
blanket  again  hid  his  actions,  and  they  also  could  not  agree  as  to  the  manner  of  his 
shooting.  On  his  return  four  men  are  sent  out  to  bring  in  the  game.  The  same 
course  is  observed  as  before  in  cleaning  and  cutting  up  the  goats.  The  blood  is 
soaked  up  by  the  leaves,  and  this,  with  the  rest  of  the  offal,  is  cast  into  the  lake. 
The  meat  is  cooked  and  eaten  as  before,  and  the  bones  all  gathered  up  and 
ceremoniously  thrown  into  the  water  when  they  go  to  bathe.  As  before  the  old 
men  and  widows  dance  and  sing  on  the  bank  and  make  "  medicine."  Again  the 
young  hunter  misses  two  of  the  goat  people,  who  presently  come  in  a  little  while 
after  the  others.  He  wonders  where  they  have  been.  Next  morning  one  of  the 
older  men  goes  and  stands  just  outside  the  smoke  hole  on  the  roof  of  the  dwelling. 
The  wives  of  the  hunter  wake  him  up  and  point  out  to  him  an  old  buck  on  this 
roof.  He  draws  his  blanket  around  him,  seizes  his  bow  and  arrows,  manipulates 
them  under  cover  of  his  blanket,  and  shoots  the  old  buck.  His  wives,  who  had  this 
time  been  instructed  to  observe  how  he  shot  his  arrows,  closely  watched  his  action, 
but  failed,  as  did  the  others,  to  learn  how  the  arrow  was  sped.  Said  one,  "  I  saw 
him  bite  the  arrow  with  his  teeth."  "  No,  he  did  not  bite  it,"  replied  another ;  "  he 
held  it  in  his  hand  all  the  time."  All  the  other  inmates  of  the  house  were  watch- 
ing and  whispering  to  one  another.  The  arrow  struck  and  killed  the  buck,  which 
fell  down  through  the  smoke-hole.  The  carcase  is  treated  as  before.  Whilst  they 
were  eating  its  flesh,  the  young  hunter  noticed  that  one  of  the  elders  was  missing. 
He  closely  watches  the  others  as  they  gather  up  the  bones  and  take  them  to  the 
lake,  and  notes  that  one  of  their  number  is  still  missing.  He  is  also  absent  when 
they  return  to  the  camp,  but  shortly  after  comes  in  with  his  face  and  head  painted. 
The  young  man  wonders  where  he  has  been,  and  begins  to  suspect  that  there  must 
be  some  connection  between  the  goats  he  kills  and  the  individuals  who  go  and 
come  so  mysteriously.  He  determines  to  keep  a  close  watch  and  learn  what  this 
connection  is.  The  next  morning,  when  his  wives  wake  him,  he  is  not  greatly 
surprised  when  they  tell  him  that  there  is  a  goat  in  the  house.  He  knows,  too, 
that  the  people  wish  to  find  out  how  he  shoots,  so  before  he  takes  his  bow  and 
arrows,  he  throws  his  blanket  round  him,  and  speeds  the  arrow  from  beneath  its 
folds.  Everyone  is  keenly  watching  his  actions,  but  again  they  fail  to  learn  how 
the  arrow  is  sent.  They  dispute  among  themselves,  one  declaring  that  he  put  it  in 
his  mouth,  another  that  he  blew  it,  and  others  that  he  cast  it  with  his  fingers. 
They  now  get  arrows  and  try  to  shoot  with  them,  but  all  fail  in  the  attempt,  and 
hence,  say  the  Indians,  goat  people  and  other  animal  people  never  shoot,  as  they  do 
not  know  how  to  use  the  bow  and  arrow. 

The  following  morning  the  hunter's  attention  is  directed  by  his  wives  to  a  pair 
of  goats  standing  on  a  butte  of  the  mountain  some  way  off.  He  goes  after  ami 
shoots  and  kills  them,  and  this  time  he  skins  them  himself.  He  also  cuts  them  up 
and  cooks  them  after  they  are  brought  home.  In  doing  so  he  surreptitiously 
abstracts  a  small  bone  from  the  base  of  the  tongue  of  one  of  the  goats,  and  a  piece 
of  the  cartilage  from  the  nose  of  the  other.  These  he  secretes  in  his  back  hair. 
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After  the  meal  the  bones  are  all  collected  and  taken  down  to  the  water  as  before. 
When  the  people  return  from  their  bathing  and  singing,  the  young  man  notices  that 
two  of  them  are  still  missing.  He  now  goes  and  lies  down  on  his  bed,  holding  the 
bone  and  cartilage  in  his  hand.  The  two  missing  goat  people  presently  return,  and 
it  is  seen  that  something  is  the  matter  with  them.  In  a  little  while  his  wives  • 
come  to  him  and  say :  "  Your  brothers  are  sick  ;  one  cannot  speak,  and  the  nose  of 
the  other  is  bleeding ;  you  have  kept  back  some  of  the  bones ;  please  give  them  to 
us."  He  at  first  denies  the  charge.  But  they  reply  that  they  know  he  has  them, 
and  beg  him  to  give  them  up.  He  now  admits  that  he  has  them,  saying:  "  I  kept 
them  to  find  out  if  you  are  really  people  like  myself.  I  know  now  that  you  are 
'  mystery '  people.  He  now  gives  up  the  bone  and  cartilage,  the  former  to  his 
elder  wife,  the  latter  to  the  younger.  They  take  them  to  the  lake  and  cast  them 
in.  The  two  young  goat  people  to  whom  they  belong  now  dive  into  the  water,  and 
presently  return  well  and  healed.  The  youth  had  observed  all,  and  now  knew  that 
the  people  he  was  living  with  were  the  "  goat  "  people.  He  returns  to  the  house 
and  throws  himself  on  his  bed,  and  ponders  upon  what  he  had  learnt. 

Shortly  after  this  he  desires  to  lie  with  his  elder  wife.  But  she  repulses  him, 
and  says,  "  Not  so,  this  is  not  the  time,  wait  till  the  next  moon." 

He  then  sought  his  younger  wife,  but  she  in  ule  the  same  response.  A  few 
days  later,  the  chief  instructed  two  of  the  "  kids  "  to  go  down  to  the  river's  edge. 

Said  he  to  them,  "  Go  and  see  if  your  uncle  is  chasing  his  wives."  He  referred 
to  the  "  dog "  salmon,  whose  spawning  season  was  just  then  coming  on.  The  two 
young  messengers  go  to  a  point  or  spur  of  the  mountain  overlooking  the  river,  and 
make  their  observations,  but  see  no  sign  yet  of  the  salmon.  They  return  and  report 
accordingly. 

The  goat  people  therefore  still  keep  camp. 

After  a  few  days  more  have  gone  by,  other  messengers  are  sent,  and  this  time 
they  return  with  the  report  that  the  salmon  are  "  lying  down."1  By  this  time  the 
moon  was  full,  and  the  rutting  season  of  the  goats  come  on. 

The  father-in-law  of  the  young  hunter  now  takes  medicine,  and  causes  the  rain 
to  fall,  and  washes  his  son-in-law,  and  transforms  him  into  a  goat. 

Next  morning  all  the  females  scatter  over  the  mountain,  in  their  goat  forms. 
and  the  males  play  and  butt  each  other,  after  the  manner  of  goats  in  the  rutting 
season.  The  wives  of  the  young  man  had  instructed  their  husband  thus :  "  You 
can  chase  and  pair  with  any  of  the  women  now,  and  when  the  rutting  season  is  over 
and  we  return,  we  shall  be  your  wives  again."  The  young  hunter  donned  his  goat- 
skin, and,  with  the  other  male  goats,  set  out  to  overtake  the  females.  He  outstrips  all 
his  fellows  and  "  serves  "  the  whole  flock  before  they  come  up.  The  old  bucks  always 
stay  at  the  camp.  They  lie  down  the  whole  time,  never  eating  and  never  getting 


1  This  means  that  the  salmon  have  spawned,  and  are  dying  and  lying  on  the  sand  bars  and 
banks.  After  spawning,  a  salmon  frequently  dies.  The  streams  are  full  of  dead  salmon  after 
spawning  time. 
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up,  except  to  evacuate,  for  the  whole  of  the  rutting  period,  which  lasts  from  one  full 
moon  to  another.     A  goat  is  considered  an  "  old  fellow  "  after  his  fourth  year. 

When  the  rutting  season  is  over,  a  great  rain  is  made,  and  all  bathe  and  cleanse 
themselves,  turn  their  goat  skins  about,  and  thus  assume  their  human  form  again. 
They  now  remain  quiet  at  the  camp,  the  males  being  weary  and  exhausted  from 
the  rutting  and  the  females  making  preparations  for  their  forthcoming  "  kids."  When 
spring  arrives,  the  women  give  birth  to  their  children.  The  wives  of  the  hunter 
bear  him  each  a  son. 

He  continues  to  live  with  the  goat  people  all  that  summer,  having  lost  all 
recollection  of  his  former  life  and  relations.  But  when  the  summer  is  over  and  his 
children  have  begun  to  notice  things,  they  cry  incessantly  for  their  paternal 
grandparents,1  and  he  now  feels  a  strong  desire  to  return  to  his  old  home.  He 
grows  moody,  and  lies  for  hours  together  on  his  bed  without  speaking.  His  wives 
notice  his  behaviour,  and  know  that  he  is  longing  to  return  to  his  parents.  They 
therefore  speak  to  him  on  this  wise.  "  Cheer  up,  husband  ;  we  know  you  wish  to  go 
back  to  your  own  village  and  people.  We  will  not  keep  you  ;  you  can  take  your  two 
sons  with  you,  but  we  must  stay  behind  ;  we  cannot  accompany  you,  we  are  not  the 
same  as  you ;  the  boys  are  of  your  blood,  and  so  can  go  with  you,  but  we  cannot." 
He  is  sorry  to  part  from  his  wives,  but  his  longing  to  return  to  his  old  home  is  too 
strong  to  be  overcome,  and  he  prepares  to  set  out  with  his  two  boys. 

When  he  is  ready  to  start  they  bid  him  remember  what  he  has  seen  and  learnt 
among  them,  and  to  be  careful  in  his  treatment  of  the  carcases  of  his  game 
particularly  those  of  the  mountain-goat. 

Said  they :  "  Tell  your  people  to  paint  their  faces  before  they  begin  to  skin  and 
cut  up  a  goat,  and  to  place  the  sacred  down  upon  the  tongue,  and  lungs  and  heart, 
and  hang  the  whole  up  to  dry  in  the  house  over  the  fire,  for  that  is  good 
"  medicine  "  for  us.  They  must  also  carefully  gather  up  the  bones  and  other  offal, 
and  put  them  in  the  water,  as  you  have  seen  us  do.  In  cooking  the  meat,  first  roast 
the  liver  on  a  spit,  after  putting  down  upon  it ;  that  is  good.  "  medicine  "  for  us. 
When  the  liver  is  cooked  take  some  fresh  cypress  branches,  and  place  the  liver 
upon  them  and  cut  it  up  into  small  bits  and  give  a  portion  to  each  person.  If  you 
should  make  use  of  and  cook  the  head,  mark  the  face  first  with  red  paint,  sprinkle 
down  upon  it,  and  place  it  before  the  fire  nose  foremost.  Let  it  remain  there  a  little 
while,  and  then  skin  it.  The  man  who  does  this  must  paint  his  face  and  put  down 
upon  his  head,  and  all  who  are  near  and  watching  him  must  be  silent  and  make  no 
noise  of  any  kind.  When  the  head  is  skinned,  then  place  it  before  the  fire  again, 
carefully  turning  the  right  side  first  towards  the  flame.  All  the  time  the  head  is 
thus  roasting,  the  people  must  keep  silent ;  not  even  a  cough  or  sneeze  must  be 
heard,  or  the  "  spirit "  of  the  goat  will  be  frightened  away,  and  you  would  have  no 
more  luck  in  hunting  goats.  Let  the  head  remain  before  the  fire  until  the  right  ey 
bursts  under  the  heat  with  a  splutter,  then  turn  the  left  side  to  the  fire.  Now  the 

1  In  Indian  stories  this  is  a  common  way  of  reminding  a  man  who  has  for  some  reason  left 
his  own  parents  and  home  and  forgotten  all  about  them,  of  their  existence  and  his  former  life. 
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"  spirit"  cannot  see  the  people  misbehave,  and  it  does  not  matter  if  they  talk  and 
make  a  noise.  If  the  "  spirit "  should  ask  the  "  cook  "  what  that  noise  is,  he  can 
answer,  "  That  is  your  people's  noise,  not  mine."  When  the  head  is  cooked  give  a 
little  of  it  to  each  of  the  elders ;  the  women  and  young  men  must  not  touch  it. 
This  must  always  be  done  at  sunset  on  the  day  of  killing." 

The  young  man  promised  to  remember  and  observe  for  the  future  all  the 
instructions  they  had  given  him. 

He  now  sets  out  for  his  old  home,  taking  his  two  sons  and  the  pack  his  wives 
had  prepared,  with  him.  When  he  gets  near  home  he  conceals  himself  and  his 
sons  on  the  edge  of  the  village.  Presently  his  younger  brother  came  by.  He  was 
playing  with  a  bow  and  arrow.  He  shot  the  arrow  towards  the  spot  where  his 
elder  brother  lay  hidden.  The  latter  seized  and  held  the  arrow,  and  when  the 
former  conies  to  get  it,  he  is  accosted  by  his  brother,  and  asked  what  he  is  looking 
for.  He  replies,  "  My  arrow,  which  I  shot  in  this  direction.  Have  you  seen  it  ?  " 
The  elder  brother  now  gives  the  younger  the  arrow,  and  tells  him  that  he  is  his 
elder  brother  who  was  lost,  and  bids  him  go  tell  his  parents  that  he  has  returned, 
and  desire  them  to  make  the  house  clean  and  strew  fresh  branches  on  the  floor ; 
for  he  could  not  enter  till  this  was  done.  The  boy  runs  home,  and  informs  his 
parents  that  his  elder  brother  was  on  the  outskirts  of  the  village,  and  desired 
them  to  clean  and  make  ready  the  house  for  his  reception.  His  mother,  who 
believes  that  her  elder  son  must  be  dead,  gets  angry  with  him,  thinking  he  is 
needlessly  reminding  her  of  her  loss.  She  weeps  and  says,  "  Why  do  you  tell  me 
this  lie  ?  "  and  whips  him  and  sends  him  out  of  the  house.  The  lad  declares  it  is  no 
lie ;  but  the  mother  refuses  to  believe  him.  He  then  returns  to  his  elder  brother 
and  tells  him  what  has  taken  place.  The  elder  brother  then  unties  one  of  his 
packs,  and  takes  therefrom  a  choice  piece  of  kidney-fat,  and  bids  his  younger 
brother  take  that  to  his  mother,  and  tell  her  again  to  prepare  the  house  for  him, 
that  he  was  really  come  home,  and  had  brought  two  young  sous  with  him.  When 
the  mother  sees  the  fat,  she  knows  her  younger  child's  story  must  be  true.  She 
informs  her  husband,  and  then  goes  out  to  see  her  lost  son.  He  tells  her  of  his 
adventures,  and  all  that  had  befallen  him,  and  that  his  memory  of  her  and  his 
home  had  left  him  entirely  for  a  whole  year.  When  she  has  heard  his  story,  she 
returns  to  the  house  and  sends  out  her  husband  to  bring  in  the  packs.  Said  she 
"  Take  your  packing-strap,  and  go  and  bring  in  our  son's  packs ;  he  is  really  there." 
She  then  makes  the  house  clean  and  tidy,  and  purifies  it  of  all  bad  smells.  This 
was  necessary  because  her  son  had  been  living  among  the  goat  people,  and,  like 
them,  would  be  harmed  by  bad  smells.  The  goats  had  no  fires  in  their  houses 
and  no  smoke,  and  as  they  did  not  eat  fish  there  was  no  bad  smell  of  fish  with 
them  ns  with  the  Indian.  When  everything  was  ready,  the  young  man  and  his 
two  boys  were  brought  home,  and  all  the  people  of  the  village  came  to  see  him 
and  them.  He  had  brought  with  him  four  small  packs.  When  everybody  had  come 
in  and  was  seated,  he  took  these  four  packs,  which  contained  much  more  than  they 
appeared  to  hold,  being  magic  packs,  and  shook  some  of  the  contents  of  one  of 
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them  before  each  of  the  visitors.  One  contained  dried  goat-meat,  one  kidney -fat, 
and  the  other  two  goat-hair  for  making  blankets.  On  the  day  of  his  arrival  he 
distributed  the  meat  only,  and  bade  the  people  come  back  again  the  next  day. 
The  second  day  he  opened  the  pack  of  fat,  and  distributed  this  in  like  manner  ; 
and  on  the  succeeding  day,  one  of  the  packs  of  hair.  The  fourth  pack  he  gave 
to  his  mother.  He  had  taken  advantage  of  the  presence  of  the  people  on  these 
days,  and  had  instructed  them  in  the  things  he  had  learned,  and  how  they  ought 
to  handle  and  prepare  their  game,  especially  the  carcases  of  the  mountain-goats. 

When  this  man's  sons  grew  up,  they  became  skilful  goat-hunters,  and  never 
failed  to  bring  home  all  the  meat  they  needed,  the  goats  readily  putting 
themselves  in  their  way,  that  they  might  kill  them  and  not  lack  food. 

Paul  gave  me  this  myth  in  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  mountain-goat 
kin  of  his  father,  who  are  supposed  to  be  descendants  of  the  goat  youths. 

I  have  given  that  part  of  it  relating  to  the  treatment  of  the  dead  game 
in  the  native  text  above,  on  account  of  its  importance  and  syntactic  value. 

I  might  add  here,  in  this  relation,  that  the  liver  of  any  animal  was  forbidden 
at  all  times  to  young  people  of  both  sexes — to  young  men,  because  it  was 
supposed  to  make  a  hunter  thirsty  and  broken-winded ;  and  to  young  women, 
because  it  made  them  short-winded  when  climbing  the  mountain  slopes  in  search 
of  berries  and  roots.  Even  the  elderly  people  ate  sparingly  of  it  because  of  its 
thirst-producing  tendencies. 

MYTH  OF  THE  MAN  WHO  EESTORED  THE  DEAD. 

A  certain  young  man  lived  with  his  parents.  Being  of  the  age  to  marry,  he 
took  a  wife,  of  whom  he  became  very  fond.  They  had  not  been  married  long  when 
the  young  wife  fell  sick,  and  shortly  after  died.  The  corpse  was  wrapped  in  the  best 
blanket,  and  put  away  after  the  manner  of  his  people.  The  youth  is  heart-broken, 
and  sorrows  much.  His  uncle  is  sorry  for  him,  and  says :  "  Why  not  do  as  the  old 
people  advise  and  go  for  your  kwazantcut  (training  for  "  mystery  power ").  He 
hearkens  to  his  uncle's  advice,  and  replies,  "  Very  good,  I  will  go."  He  ceased  his 
lamentations,  and  went  down  to  the  stream,  and  washed  the  tears  from  his 
countenance.  All  his  friends  and  kinsfolk  are  gathered  at  the  house  and  make 
loud  lamentations  for  the  dead,  but  he  joins  with  them  no  more.  That  night, 
when  all  the  village  is  asleep,  he  takes  his  father's  fire-drill  and  quiver  of  arrows, 
and  starts  off  to  undergo  his  kwazantcut.  He  goes  to  the  head  of  a  distant  creek, 
and  then  constructs  for  himself  a  'nk'£h:atEn  or  sweat-house.  Here  he  enters  upon 
a  long  course  of  bodily  training.  He  remains  at  the  creek  for  a  whole  year,  at 
the  end  of  which  he  has  a  vision,  and  a  snam  appears  to  him,  and  offers  him  the 
mystery  power  of  curing  coughs.  This  not  being  what  he  seeks,  he  betakes 
himself  to  another  spot,  and  undergoes  a  second  year's  training.  At  the  end 
of  this  period,  he  has  a  second  vision,  and  the  snam  this  time  offers  him  the  power 
of  curing  all  pulmonary  ailments.  Again  he  is  dissatisfied  with  his  gift,  and 
departs  to  another  training  ground.  Here  also  he  spent  a  year  in  exercises ;  at 
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the  close  of  which  he  had  a  third  vision.  This  time  his  snam  offers  him  the  power 
to  cure  miscarriages.  "  These,"  said  he,  "  are  not  the  powers  I  seek  ;  I  want  to 
be  able  to  restore  my  dead  wife  to  life."  He  seeks  out  a  new  spot  and  continues 
his  kwftziintcut  for  another  year.  When  the  fourth  year  is  completed  he  falls  into 
a  trance,  and  while  in  that  condition  learns  from  his  snam  how  he  may  restore  the 
dead  to  life.  He  is  told  to  step  over  the  dead  body  four  times,  and  then  it  will 
rise  up  alive ;  nor  need  the  body  be  whole,  a  small  bone  of  it  would  do  as  well. 
When  he  recovered  from  his  trance,  he  began  to  test  his  power.  He  sought  for 
the  bones  of  dead  animals.  He  came  upon  one  of  the  bones  of  a  bird.  He  steps  over 
this  four  times,  as  his  snam  had  instructed  him,  and  immediately  the  bone  becomes 
a  bird,  and  rises  and  flies  away.  He  is  now  glad,  and  rejoices  over  his  power,  and 
seeks  to  test  it  still  further.  Presently  he  conies  upon  the  bone  of  a  deer.  He 
treats  this  as  he  had  the  bone  of  the  bird,  and  straightway  a  deer  springs  up  alive 
and  runs  off.  He  is  now  anxious  to  test  his  power  upon  the  remains  of  human 
bodies ;  he  is  not  yet  satisfied  that  he  has  the  power  to  restore  his  wife  to  life. 
But  he  can  find  no  human  bones,  so  he  determines  to  return  one  night  when  all 
the  village  is  asleep  to  try  his  power  upon  the  corpse  of  his  wife.  In  the  mean- 
time he  continues  to  practice  and  strengthen  his  power  upon  the  bones  of  birds 
and  animals.  He  learns  to  vary  his  practice.  Sometimes  he  brushes  the  bones 
with  the  tips  of  fir-trees ;  sometimes  he  sucks  up  water  into  his  mouth,  and 
blows  it  out  upon  the  bones  through  his  hands ;  and  at  others  he  blows  his  breath 
upon  the  object.  When  he  thought  he  had  grown  "  strong  "  enough,  he  sets  his 
face  homewards,  now  to  try  his  power  upon  his  wife's  corpse.  He  arrives  at 
night,  and  opens  the  grave  and  levels  the  soil.  He  then  steps  over  the  corpse ; 
at  the  first  step  his  wife  revived  and  sat  up.  He  now  brushes  her  on  back  and 
front  and  on  both  sides  with  fir-tops,  then  sprinkles  "  medicine  water  "  upon  her, 
and  bids  her  arise.  She  stands  up.  He  now  invites  her  to  come  with  him  to 
the  stream.  They  enter  the  water  together,  and  he  washes  her  all  over  with 
Mr-branches.  This  is  to  take  away  the  odour  of  the  dead  from  her.  He  now 
gives  her  a  fresh,  clean  blanket,  and  then  slowly  and  gently  takes  her  home  to 
the  house  of  her  parents,  as  she  is  still  weak.  They  enter  without  disturbing 
the  family,  and  retire  to  bed.  The  next  morning  when  his  mother-in-law  rises, 
she  perceives  the  couple  at  once.  She  wonders  who  they  are,  and  quietly  wakes 
her  husband  and  whispers  to  him  to  look  at  the  strangers  in  their  daughter's  bed. 
He  looks  and  wonders  also  who  they  are,  but  does  not  go  near  them.  Presently 
lie  rises,  and  noisily  makes  up  the  fire.  The  disturbance  arouses  the  young  man, 
who  now  uncovers  his  face  and  looks  about  him.  His  father-in-law  recognises  him, 
:md  says  to  his  wife,  "He  is  your  son-in-law."  The  young  couple  now  get  up. 
The  girl's  mother  is  much  agitated,  and  trembles  greatly.  She  feels  them  to  see 
if  they  are  really  alive,  and  not  ghosts.  When  she  is  satisfied  that  it  is  really 
they,  she  is  much  rejoiced,  and  makes  known  the  glad  tidings  to  all  the  kinsfolk 
and  i'rimds  of  the  family.  These  now  flock  in  to  see  the  marvel,  and  all  are 
astonished  and  filled  with  wonder  at  the  occurrence. 
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'Nkwinkwinkein. 
The  Gambler. 

There  was  once  a  man  who  spent  all  his  time  in  gambling.  At  times  he 
won,  but  more  often  he  lost  One  day  he  had  worse  luck  than  usual,  and  after  he 
had  lost  all  his  property,  he  staked  his  wife  and  children.  He  loses  them  also,  and 
is  left  without  a  single  belonging.  He  feels  sad  and  miserable.  Some  old  people  tell 
him  he  should  go  and  visit  the  gambling  man,  who  lives  afar  off  in  the  mountains. 
This  man  was  a  Qa  Qa,  or  mystery  man. 

The  gambler  determined  to  visit  this  person,  and  learn  from  him  the  mystery 
of  gambling.  He  goes  off  into  the  forest,  and  begins  a  course  of  mystery  training. 
He  built  himself  a  sweat-house,  and  took  many  sweat  baths.  At  the  end  of  a 
year  he  set  out  to  find  the  Qa  Qa  man.  In  time  he  came  to  a  stream,  on  the 
other  side  of  which  he  saw  smoke  rising.  The  stream  was  deep  and  swift,  and 
he  called  out  for  someone  to  come  and  put  him  over ;  but  no  one  stirred.  He 
calls  again  and  yet  again,  but  still  no  one  answers  his  call,  or  puts  in  an 
appearance.  He  becomes  angry ;  he  is  tired ;  he  yawns.  No  sooner  had  he 
done  so  than  some  one  immediately  calls  out,  "  Hello  !  there  ;  what  do  you  want  ?  " 
"  I  wish  to  cross  over ;  bring  a  canoe  and  take  me  across,"  he  replied.  Presently 
a  man  appears,  and  paddles  across  in  a  canoe  to  him.  He  gets  in  and  the  man 
paddles  back.  When  they  reach  the  middle  of  the  stream  he  stops  and  asks 
the  gambler  where  he  wants  to  go.  "  Do  you  wish  to  cross  to  'NtfzEneQa  ? " 
"  Yes,"  replied  the  gambler.  "  No,  don't  go  there,"  said  the  ferryman ;  "  go  to 
'NktflneQa."  "  No,  I  don't  want  to  go  to  'NkrilneQa,  take  me  to  "NtfzEneQa." 
The  ferryman  tries  to  persuade  his  passenger  to  go  to  the  house  of  'NkE'lnega, 
but  the  other  refuses.  Four  times  the  ferryman  tries  to  induce  him  to  go  to 
'NkElneQa,  but  the  other  is  firm,  and  refuses  to  be  taken  in  that  direction.  He 
is  landed  at  a  point  where  two  trails  diverge,  one  to  the  right  and  one  to  the 
left ;  the  one  leads  to  the  dwelling  of  'N^zKneqa,  the  other  to  that  of  'NkfilneQa. 
Now  'N^zEneQa  was  the  mystery  being  of  all  that  was  lovely  and  beautiful  in 
nature,  and  'NkElneQa  was  the  mystery  being  of  all  that  is  bad  and  ugly.  The 
former  presided  over  good  and  fair  weather,  the  latter  over  dark  and  foul  weather. 
The  ferryman  now  asks  the  gambler  which  trail  he  will  take,  'NtfzEneQa's  or 
'NkElneQa's  ?  The  latter  replies,  "  'NtfzEneQa's."  "  No,  don't  take  that ;  take 
the  other,"  urged  the  ferryman.  But  the  gambler  was  not  to  be  moved.  Four 
times  did  the  ferryman  ask  him  which  road  he  wished  to  take,  and  four  times 
he  tried  to  advise  him  to  take  that  which  led  to  the  home  of  the  bad  spirit. 

When  the  trial  was  over  the  ferryman  led  the  way  along  'NrizEneqa  trail. 
Presently  they  come  to  a  Skumel,  and  the  ferryman  puts  his  head  down  the 
smoke-hole  and  cries  out,  "  Here  is  a  man  come  to  see  you."  "  All  right," 
answers  a  voice  from  below,  "let  him  remain  on  the  roof;  I'll  come  up  in  a 
moment.  Meantime  you  go  and  get  some  kalitc  (young  fir  shoots)."  'N^zEneQa 
now  climbs  up  the  pole  and  joins  the  gambler  on  the  roof.  When  the  slave 
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returns  with  the  fir-tops,  'NfeEneQa  brushes  the  gambler  all  over  with  them. 
When  he  has  finished  he  says  to  his  visitor,  "  Look  at  your  badness  which  I 
have  brushed  out  of  you."  The  gambler  looks  on  the  ground  and  sees  what 
looks  like  the  scales  of  a  fish.  'NtfzEneQa  now  bids  the  slave  take  up  the 
"  sheddings  "  and  cast  them  into  the  river,  and  invites  his  visitor  to  enter  the 
Skumel.  They  both  descend.  They  sit  down,  the  gambler  being  given  the 
seat  of  honour  on  the  right-hand  side  of  his  host.  'NEzEneqa  now  sprinkles 
"medicine"  upon  his  guest.  Presently  it  is  evening,  and  night  comes  on, 
and  a  large  party  of  ghosts  come  to  the  Skumel  to  gamble  (slikEmiiiwc), 
bringing  with  them  much  property.  This  property  consists  of  the  things  that 
were  put  with  their  bodies  when  they  were  buried.  'NtfzEneQa  taking  some 
of  his  "  medicine,"  sprinkles  it  on  the  ghosts,  and  they  all  suddenly  disappear, 
leaving  their  property  behind  them.  This  'NEzEneQa  gives  to  his  visitor.  Four 
days  and  nights  'Nkwinkwinkein  stays  with  'NEzEneQa,  and  each  night  the  ghosts 
come  to  gamble,  and  are  frightened  away  by  his  host's  magic,  and  he  gets  all  their 
property.  After  the  fourth  night,  'NEzEneQa  says  to  him,  "  Now  you  have  enough 
property,  you  shall  go  home  again."  Before  he  leaves  he  packs  up  all  the  ghost's 
property  into  four  bundles,  and  by  his  magic  so  decreases  the  size  and  weight  of 
these  that  the  gambler  is  easily  able  to  carry  all  four.  He  also  at  parting  presents 
him  with  his  magic  flying  gambling  bones.  'Nkwinkwinkein  in  course  of  time 
reaches  his  old  home.  He  is  now  a  wealthy  man,  and  determines  to'  be  revenged 
tipon  his  old  gambling  friend  who  had  stripped  him  of  his  former  possessions. 

This  man's  name  was  Humanontc.  It  is  soon  known  that  'Nkwinkwinkein 
has  returned  with  much  property.  Humanontc  chuckles  to  himself  when  he 
hears  of  it,  and  already  considers  it  as  good  as  his  own.  He  makes  an  eaily  call 
upon  his  old  friend,  and  proposes  a  little  gamble.  'Nkwinkwinkein  assents,  with 
a  show  of  indifference.  The  people  soon  gather  round  to  watch  the  game.  At 
first  'Nkwinkwinkein  allows  his  opponent  to  win,  and  as  his  property  passes  piece 
by  piece  over  to  the  side  of  Humanontc,  his  friends  look  sorry,  and  feel  sad  at  his 
ill-luck.  But  he  smiles  all  the  time,  and  tells  them  it  is  all  right,  that  he  is  not 
beaten  yet.  When  he  has  lost  all  but  the  last  blanket,  he  takes  the  magic  bones 
of  'NEzEneQa,  and  they  fly  so  quickly  from  one  of  his  hands  to  the  other  that 
Humanontc  is  unable  to  tell  which  hand  contains  the  marked  one,  and  so  loses 
his  winnings  piece  by  piece  and  all  the  rest  of  his  belongings  till  he  has  not  even 
a  blanket  to  call  his  own. 

A  few  days  later  it  enters  his  mind  to  go  away  and  seek  a  Qa  Qa  man,  as 

'Xkwinkwinkein  had  done.     He  therefore  sets  out.     In  course  of  time  he  comes 

to  the  river  which  he. desires  to  cross.     He  sees  smoke  rising  on  the  other  side, and 

nits  out  to  attract  the  attention  of  those  who  might  be  camping  or  living  there. 

Hut  lie  meets  with  no  response  to  his  calls.     He  shouts  again  and  again,  till  he  is 

1 1- ry  and  tired.     Presently  he  opens  his  mouth  and  yawns.     No  sooner  had  ho 

done  so  than  a  man  appeared  upon  the  other  side,  and  asks  him  what  he  wants. 

Humanontc  asks  to  be  taken  across.     The  man  gets  into  his  canoe  and  paddles 
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over  to  him.  From  this  point  the  story  is  a  repetition  of  the  experience  of 
'Nkwinkwinkein,  with  the  difference  that  Humanontc  chooses  to  go  to  'NkfilneQa's 
house,  where  he  meets  with  his  death,  which  brings  the  tale  to  a  close. 

MYTH  OF  THE  DESERTED  BOY. 

A  long  time  ago  many  people  lived  at  Seaton  Lake.  The  chief  of  the  village 
had  a  son  about  ten  years  old.  One  day  this  boy,  who  was  of  a  gluttonous 
disposition,  went  to  a  certain  house  and  told  the  inmates  that  his  father  had  sent 
him  to  borrow  some  cured  salmon,  some  s'tcakwum  (dried  berries),  and  some  skamitc 
(long  carrot-like  roots).  The  woman  says,  "  All  right,"  and  gives  him  the  food. 
Now  the  boy  had  lied  to  the  woman ;  he  had  come  at  the  promptings  of  his 
gluttony,  not  at  the  desire  of  his  father.  He  takes  the  food  into  the  bush  by 
himself  and  eats  the  whole. 

The  next  day  he  tries  the  same  trick,  going  to  another  house,  and  asks  this 
time  for  some  oil,  some  nEtnatlkwa  (salmon-butter),  and  some  stupdl  (salmon-flour). 
His  requests  are  complied  with,  and  he  takes  the  food  as  before  into  the  bush  and 
devours  it  all  himself.  Again,  the  third  day,  he  does  the  same,  asking  this  time  for 
some  cok'  (dried  meat).  Finding  this  an  easy  way  to  fill  his  stomach,  he  goes 
again  the  fourth  day,  and  asks  for  some  cqus  (fat)  for  his  parents.  By  this  time 
the  people  begin  to  talk  about  the  chief  begging  food  each  day,  and  the  boy's 
aunt,  hearing  the  gossip,  suspects  what  has  happened,  and  comes  to  the  boy's 
parents  and  tells  them,  asking  if  their  son  is  borrowing  food  with  their  knowledge 
and  consent.  Said  she,  "  Your  boy  has  been  round  to  all  the  houses,  borrowing 
food,  and  saying  you  had  sent  him."  "No,"  said  the  chief,  "  I  did  not  send  him, 
I  do  not  think  it  can  be  true."  "  Yes,  it  is,"  replied  the  boy's  aunt ;  "  you  watch 
him,  and  you'll  soon  find  out  it's  true."  This  the  chief  determined  to  do,  and 
accordingly  sends  someone  to  watch  the  boy's  movements  through  the  day.  The 
boy,  not  suspecting  that  his  trick  has  been  found  out,  goes  again  to  one  of  the 
houses,  and  asks  for  more  food.  The  person  set  to  watch  him  follows  him  to  the 
bush,  and  then  leaves  him  eating  the  food  whilst  he  runs  back  and  tells  the  hoy's 
parents.  They  come  out  and  observe  him  themselves,  and  when  the  chief  is 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  story,  he  goes  round  to  each  house  and  asks,  "  Has 
my  son  come  to  you  borrowing  food  for  me  ? "  All  reply  in  the  affirmative.  The 
chief  is  much  annoyed,  and  very  angry  with  his  son,  and  determines  to  punish 
him  most  severely.  He  tells  some  of  the  older  boys  to  take  him  across  the 
mountain,  and  when  they  get  him  there  to  lose  him,  and  leave  him  to  shift  for 
himself. 

The  boys  start  off  on  their  trip,  with  the  ostensible  object  of  getting  a  supply 
of  good  arrow-wood.  When  they  get  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountain  range, 
they  intentionally  separate  themselves  from  the  chief's  son  and  hurry  back  and 
leave  him  there.  The  elders  had  been  waiting  for  them  in  their  canoes  at  the 
edge  of  the  lake.  As  soon  as  the  boys  arrive  the  canoes  are  turned  lakewards  and 
everybody  leaves. 
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The  deserted  boy  is  thus  left  on  the  far  side  of  the  lake,  with  no  means  of 
missing  it.  Now,  the  land  juts  far  out  into  the  lake  at  one  point,  forming  a 
promontory.  When  the  canoes  round  this,  one  old  woman  lags  behind,  and  as 
soon  as  she  is  hidden  by  the  land  from  the  others,  she  paddles  back  to  the  old 
camp.  She  then  gathers  some  of  the  discarded  cores  of  the  roots  they  had  been 
eating,  and  put  them  in  the  ashes  of  the  camp  fire  to  set  them  smouldering.  She 
1 1  ii-n  put  them  in  her  bosom  to  await  the  coming  of  her  grandson.  In  the 
meantime  the  deserted  boy  had  missed  his  companions  and  was  making  his  way 
back  to  camp.  When  he  reached  the  crown  of  the  mountain,  he  saw  lying  before 
him  the  waters  of  the  lake,  and  in  the  distance  the  receding  canoes  of  his  people. 
He  realises  then  that  he  has  been  deserted.  He  cries,  and  rages,  and  kicks  the 
mountain  so  hard  that  a  portion  of  it  slid  down  into  the  lake,  the  course  of  which 
may  be  seen  to  this  day.  Presently,  when  his  grief  and  rage  have  subsided,  he 
returns  to  the  camp.  When  he  gets  there,  he  perceives  a  small  basket  on  the 
ground.  He  kicks  it  out  of  his  way,  saying, "  Why  did  you  not  go  with  your 
owner  ? "  The  old  woman,  who  was  lying  under  the  cover  which  sheltered  her 
like  the  roof  of  a  Skumel,  now  cried  out,  "  My  grandson,  I  am  here."  She  now 
takes  from  her  bosom  the  smouldering  cores,  and  says,  "  See  here,  my  grandson, 
we  can  get  fire  with  these  ;  don't  be  downhearted,  I  will  stay  with  you."  She  is 
glad,  and  rejoices  that  he  has  returned  ;  he  also  is  glad  to  find  her,  and  stops  his 
crying,  and  makes  a  fire  and  constructs  a  small  dwelling  for  them.  The  old  woman 
now  bids  him  go  look  in  the  tcepon  (cellars)  of  the  camp  to  see  if  he  could 
find  any  salmon  bones  or  scraps.  Now,  some  of  the  people  when  they  paddled  off 
had  felt  sorry  for  the  deserted  boy,  and  had  left  some  scraps  of  food  for  him  in 
their  tcepon.  These  he  now  gathers  up  and  takes  back  to  his  grandmother. 
When  she  receives  them  she  says  to  him, "  Don't  forget  where  you  found  this  food  : 
some  day  you  can  repay  those  who  left  it  for  you." 

They  continue  to  live  there  at  the  camp.  He  makes  traps  and  catches  a 
number  of  small  animals.  Amongst  these  was  the  magpie.  They  eat  the  flesh 
of  them,  and  the  old  woman  makes  blankets  of  the  skins.  The  boy's  blanket 
( Eivf-etsa)  was  composed  wholly  of  magpie  skins.  The  summer  is  now  advancing, 
and  the  weather  is  warm  and  fine.  One  day  the  boy  put  on  his  magpie-skin 
blanket,  and  went  outside  to  sit  in  the  sun.  Presently  the  Sun-man  came  down 
to  the  boy,  and  said  to  him,  "  I  wish  to  have  your  magpie  blanket.  Let  us  change 
blankets.  You  take  mine,  and  let  me  have  yours.  My  cnaz  (blanket)  is  a  magic 
blanket.  If  you  put  a  corner  of  it  into  the  lake  the  trout  will  immediately 
swarm  about  the  spot,  and  you  can  take  them  readily.  And  if  you  desire  lots  of 
li.-li  you  have  only  to  dip  it  a  little  deeper  and  you  will  get  all  you  want.  If  you 
wish  to  keep  them  you  must  preserve  them  by  drying  them.  Thrust  a  switch 
llnoiinh  their  gills  and  hang  them  thus  up  to  dry  in  the  sun  or  in  the  smoke  of 
your  fires." 

They  exchange  blankets,  and  the  Sun  goes  back  again.  The  boy  now  desires 
to  test  his  magic  garment,  and  so  goes  down  to  the  edge  of  the  lake  and  dips  one 
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corner  of  it  into  the  water.  Immediately  the  spot  is  teeming  with  trout.  He  puts 
in  his  dip-net  and  takes  a  netful  at  the  first  dip.  He  leaves  them  on  the  bank  and 
runs  back  to  tell  his  grandmother  of  his  good  fortune.  She  comes  down  to  the 
water's  edge  to  see  his  catch.  She  is  greatly  delighted,  and  bids  him  catch  more. 
He  dips  the  corner  of  his  magic  shining  blanket  into  the  lake  four  times,  and  they 
take  more  fish  than  they  know  what  to  do  with.  They  dry  large  quantities  and 
store  them  away.  When  they  have  filled  their  own  tcepon  the  old  woman  tells 
him  to  take  the  rest  and  put  them  in  those  tcepon  in  which  he  had  found  the 
salmon  scraps  and  bones,  but  to  put  none  in  the  other  cellars.  The  boy  does  so. 

Now  one  day  one  of  the  men  of  his  father's  village,  whose  name  was  Crow,  flew 
over  to  the  lad's  camp.  He  sat  on  the  branch  of  a  tree  and  began  to  croak.  When 
the  boy  saw  him  he  said,  "What are  you  laughing  about  ?  Come  in  and  get  some 
food ;  you  look  hungry."  Crow  comes  and  takes  the  fish  offered  him.  Says  the 
boy  as  he  gives  him  the  fish,  "  Don't  let  any  of  the  other  people  see  them,  only  your 
children."  Crow  takes  home  the  fish  to  his  family.  When  the  young  Crows 
saw  the  string  of  trout  their  father  brought  with  him,  they  began  to  cry  out  and 
make  a  great  noise  to  get  some.  This  attracts  the  attention  of  the  village,  and 
some  of  the  people  come  to  see  what  all  the  noise  is  about.  They  saw  Crow  feed- 
ing his  children  with  a  string  of  dried  trout.  They  wonder  where  he  has  procured 
it,  as  food  has  been  very  short  with  them  all  for  some  time.  Crow  makes  no 
communication  to  them,  so  they  watch  his  movements.  Four  successive  days  did 
Crow  fly  across  to  the  deserted  boy's  camp  and  bring  back  with  him  a  string  of 
dried  trout  on  each  occasion.  One  man  begins  to  suspect  where  Crow  gets  his 
supplies. 

He  says  to  the  others,  "  I  have  watched  Crow's  movements  for  four  days. 
Each  day  he  has  flown  across  the  lake  in  the  direction  of  our  old  camp,  where  we 
left  the  chief's  son.  Let  us  send  some  one  over  to-morrow  to  watch  what  takes 
place  there."  Accordingly  on  the  morrow  two  men  paddle  across  the  lake  to  the 
camp  of  the  deserted  boy.  When  they  were  about  a  mile  off  shore  they  perceive 
a  bright  and  shining  object  on  the  edge  of  the  lake.  They  wonder  what  it  can  be, 
and  go  on  very  quietly.  When  they  get  near  they  see  that  the  glittering  sheen 
which  had  caught  their  attention  comes  from  the  blanket  of  a  youth  who  is  sitting 
down  like  a  grown-up  person.  They  land,  and  presently  recognise  the  boy,  and  say 
to  him,  "  We  have  come  across  to  see  you  ;  your  father  has  been  feeling  very 
unhappy  about  you.  How  are  you  getting  on?"  "Oh,"  replied  he,  "I  am  all 
right ;  we  have  plenty  to  eat  over  here.  Come  in  and  have  some  food ;  you  look 
hungry."  They  enter  the  house,  and  the  old  woman  prepares  them  a  bountiful 
meal  of  trout.  When  they  have  eaten,  they  depart  again  to  report  to  the  others 
what  they  have  seen,  taking  with  them  a  present  of  a  good  supply  of  dried  trout 
which  the  boy  made  them. 

When  they  get  back  to  the  village  they  inform  the  chief  that  his  son  has 
become  a  Qa  Qa  or  mystery-man,  and  is  living  in  plenty  across  the  lake.  "  Let  us 
go  over  there  ourselves,"  said  the  chief.  They  go  across.  When  they  are  getting 
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near  the  camp  the  youth  takes  a  stone  and  throws  it  into  the  water,  saying  as  he 
did  so,  "  Go  back  ;  you  cannot  land  yet." 

No  sooner  had  he  done  and  said  this  than  the  current  carried  the  canoes  a  long 
way  hack.  Again  and  again  as  his  father  and  his  people  approached  he  caused 
their  canoes  to  be  carried  back,  and  it  was  not  till  the  sun  was  about  to  set  that  he 
permitted  them  to  land.  This  he  did  to  show  the  people  his  power. 

When  the  people  had  landed  and  gone  to  their  houses,  those  who  had  felt 
sorry  at  the  desertion  of  the  boy,  and  had  left  him  some  scraps  of  food  in  their 
tcepon,  now  reaped  their  reward.  They  found  their  cellars  stocked  with  quantities 
of  dried  fish,  but  the  cellars  of  the  boy's  father  and  uncles,  and  of  those  who  had 
not  been  friendly  disposed  towards  him,  contained  nothing,  and  they  had  to  go  to 
bed  hungry  that  night. 

Next  morning  the  youth  rises  early  and  goes  down  to  the  lake  and  dips  in  his 
magic  blanket.  The  lake's  edge  is  straightway  filled  with  fish.  He  now  calls  all 
the  people  and  bids  them  help  themselves.  He  now  becomes  a  great  man  among 
them. 

MYTH  OF  THE  DEAD  WOMAN  WHO  BECAME  A  BEAR. 

There  was  once  a  young  man  who  was  a  lucky  bear  hunter.  He  had  a  wife. 
She  fell  sick  and  died.  He  wrapped  the  corpse  in  a  fine  bear-skin  blanket  and  laid  it 
away  in  the  grave-box.  A  day  or  two  after  some  youths  went  down  to  the  river 
to  spear  salmon.  They  passed  near  the  grave-yard,  and  seeing  the  tracks  of  a  bear, 
ran  back  to  the  village  and  told  the  bear  hunter.  He  called  his  dogs,  and  went 
to  follow  up  the  tracks.  They  led  him  here  and  there,  and  finally  brought  him  to 
the  grave-box  of  his  late  wife.  He  looked  in  and  saw  the  corpse  apparently  lying 
as  he  had  left  it.  Beyond  this  point  he  could  find  no  tracks  of  the  bear.  Next 
day  fresh  tracks  were  seen.  He  followed  these  up  to  their  starting  point,  which 
was  the  grave-box  of  his  late  wife.  He  looked  in  the  box  and  beheld  it  was  empty. 
He  knew  now  that  the  tracks  he  had  been  following  were  those  of  his  deceased 
wife,  who  had  come  to  life  again  in  the  form  of  a  bear. 

MYTH  OF  THE  MARRIAGE  OF  NORTH  WIND  AND  SOUTH  WIND. 

In  the  far-off  days,  Cutick,  the  North  Wind,  came  south  and  married  Skiipitc 
the  South  Wind,  and  took  her  back  to  his  northern  home  with  him.  Her  lot  is 
not  a  happy  one.  She  is  unaccustomed  to  North  Wind's  mode  of  life.  He  lives  in 
an  ice-house  without  any  fire.  Skapitc  sits  and  shivers  all  day  long  with  the  cold, 
and  is  very  miserable  and  unhappy.  She  longs  for  her  brothers,  of  whom  she  had 
three.  The  eldest  was  named  QoQala'niiq.  He  was  the  Wind  that  bears  the  sleet. 
The  second  was  called  Kupkuptcilanuq.  He  was  the  Spring  Wind.  The  third  was 
called  Hauhauldnuq.  He  was  the  Wind  of  Mid-summer.  In  her  longing  for  her 
brothers  she  calls  out  to  them  one  after  the  other,  addressing  them  by  name,  thus : 

"  0,  QoQala'nuq  netl-En  zok".  0,  QoQala'nuq,  I  am  dying."  Tour  times  she 
wails  forth  this  plaint. 
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QSqalanuq  hears  the  wailing  of  his  sister,  and  says  to  his  brothers,  "  Listen 
to  what  our  sister  the  South  Wind  is  saying."  They  listen  and  hear.  At  first 
the  eldest  will  not  believe  that  his  sister  is  in  trouble  and  unhappy.  While  they 
are  discussing  the  matter  and  considering  what  to  do,  they  hear  her  wailing  again. 
This  time  she  calls  to  her  second  brother.  Four  times  they  hear  her  cry  : 

"  O  Kupkuptcilanuq  netl-En  zok',  0  Kupkuptcilanuq,  I  am  dying." 

Before  they  have  decided  again  what  to  do  they  hear  her  cries  again.  This 
time  they  are  addressed  to  her  youngest  brother. 

"  0  Hauhaulanuq  netl-En  zok',  0  Hauhaulanuq,  I  am  dying."  Again  it 
is  repeated  four  times.  Said  one  of  them  now  to  the  others,  "Let  us  go  and 
see  what  is  the  matter  with  our  sister.  QoQalanuq  must  go  first,  because  he  is 
the  eldest,  and  we  will  follow."  Thus  it  was  agreed,  and  QoQaldnuq  thereupon  sets 
forth  to  visit  the  Northland,  the  home  of  his  sister's  husband.  When  he  arrives  he 
finds  her  very  ill  and  wretched.  She  is  slowly  perishing  from  the  cold.  He  awaits 
his  brothers.  Next  day  Kupkuptcilanuq  arrives  and  the  day  following  Hauhaulanuq. 
After  the  arrival  of  the  latter,  Cutick,  the  husband,  is  very  uneasy  and  much 
alarmed  for  his  safety.  The  warmth  of  the  Summer  Wind's  presence  is 
deadly  to  him,  and  he  feels  faint  and  sick.  Skiipitc,  seeing  his  condition,  tries  to 
shelter  him  from  the  influence  of  her  youngest  brother  by  standing  between  them. 

The  brothers  now  desire  to  take  their  sister  away  with  them,  but  to  this  the 
husband  objects.  Hauhaulanuq  now  gets  angry,  and  approaches  Cutick,  who  is 
terribly  distressed  by  his  wrath.  The  youngest  brother  is  for  killing  Cutick 
outright,  but  the  eldest  dissuades  him,  saying,  "  It  will  not  be  good  to  kill  the 
North  Wind,  for  then  it  will  always  be  hot."  So  Hauhaulanuq  spares  him,  and 
they  take  their  sister  away  with  them. 

Now,  the  woman  had  a  baby.  It  was  an  ice-child,  and  she  wanted  to  take 
it  with  her.  This  she  did  stealthily,  unknown  to  her  brothers.  She  bound  the 
child  to  the  back  of  one  of  her  thighs,  and  thus  hid  it  beneath  her  blanket.  But 
as  they  journeyed  the  presence  of  this  ice-child  caused  a  chilly  atmosphere  to 
surround  them.  This  was  very  disagreeable  to  Hauhaulanuq,  her  youngest  brother, 
and  he  sought  to  learn  its  cause.  Said  he  to  her,  "  I  wonder  where  this  cold  wind 
comes  from.  Do  you  know  what  it  is  ? "  But  she  denied  any  knowledge  of  it. 

In  a  little  while  he  complains  again,  and  taking  his  sister's  blanket  in  his  hand, 
pulls  it  aside  to  see  if  she  is  carrying  anything  beneath  it.  He  at  once  perceives 
her  ice-baby.  "  Why  do  you  carry  that  ? "  he  asks.  "  You  cannot  take  that  home  " ; 
and  with  that  he  takes  the  child  from  her  and  casts  it  into  the  river.  It  floats 
away  and  presently  melts,  and  they  continue  their  journey  to  the  Southland. 
Because  the  South  Wind  carried  her  ice- baby  at  the  back  of  her  thigh,  this  part  of 
a  woman's  leg — so  believe  the  Indians — has  been  cold  ever  since. 

I  may  add  here  that  I  did  not  seek  to  collect  any  myths  from  the  upper 
StlatluniH,  as  I  had  learned  from  Mr.  J.  Teit  that  he  had  made  a  collection  from 
this  centre  for  Dr.  F.  Boas.  These  have  not  yet,  I  believe,  been  published ;  but 
they  doubtless  will  be  sooner  or  later. 
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VOCABULARY. 
Terms  of  Consanguinity  and  Affinity. 

Urcat-great-great-graixlfather 

„  mother  J 
great-great-grandfather  1  tsgpiyuk.Si 
„    mother  J 

„    grandfather  1  tsdmuk.g  or  tsE^muk.s. 

„        „    mother  J 

grandfather,  tcopa  ;  my  grandfather,  n'-tcopa. 
grandmother,  kokwa ;  my  grandmother,  n'-kokwa  or  n'-kvva. 
grandson  ~\ 

granddaughter  lematc;  my  grandchild,  n'-ematc. 
grandchild         J 

grandchildren  (coll.)  Emematc ;  my  grandchildren,  n'Emernatc. 
son          ^ 

<ln lighter  >skoza;  my  son,  tEn  skoza;  my  daughter,  tin  skoza;  my  child,  n 'skoza. 
child        J 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  distinction  between  son  and  daughter  is  effected  in 
this  dialect  by  a  change  of  the  vowel.  This  is  the  only  instance  that  I  have 
detected  of  a  formal  gender  in  the  Stlatlumn  speech,  this  division  being  wanting 
in  those  demonstrative  sex-denoting  elements  which  I  have  pointed  out  in  the 
HalkomelEm,  the  Sk'qomic,  and  the  Sfciatl  tongues.  And  the  way  of  making  a 
distinction  between  a  son  and  a  daughter  in  the  Stlatlumil  is  to  modify  the 
I'ommon  term  by  coupling  with  it  an  abbreviated  form  of  the  terms  for  "man," 
"woman";  thus: — te  skafwa  n'skoza,  my  "male"  child:  te  yakutca  n'skoza,  •//(// 
male"  child.  The  demonstrative  particle,  te,  which  marks  the  presence  of  the 
object,  is  changed  to  ne,  when  the  object  under  discussion  is  not  present,  ne  being 
I  be  particle  which,  in  this  dialect,  marks  the  absence  of  the  object. 

Children,  stcumalt  or  ctc'malit ;  my  children,  nE-stcumiilt.  Speaking 
collectively  of  one's  children  and  those  of  one's  own  brother  or  sister,  the 
term  is  mtfiiEmEna,  thus : — my  children,  and  nephews,  and  nieces,  n£  m£nEmXna. 
This  is  a  reduplicated  form  of  the  common  term  for  son,  daughter,  child,  in  tho 
HalkomelEm  speech.  When  speaking  of  other  children  the  terms  commonly 
employed  are  skukumet  (singular)  and  skwumkokomet  (plural). 

Mother,  skeqpza,  when  spoken  of ;  when  addressed  kciiya  or  keiiuya. 

Father,  skiitza,  when  spoken  of;  when  addressed,  katcya. 

< /i/i  r  brother         \i-.'t  'h  elder  sister 

elder  male  cousin  J  elder  female  cousin 

younger  brother -^ 

„      sister     Vcickwaz. 
cousin  J 
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NOTE. — A  man  speaking  of  his  sisters  may  use  a  common  term  without 
reference  to  age;  thus  he  may  say,  "  HE  ceaktca,"  my  sister,  in  answer  to  such  a 
question  as,  "  cwat  tEo  ?  "  who  is  that  ?  The  enquirer  may  then  ask,  your  elder 
sister  ?  kEqkEqciiha  ?  and  if  it  is  the  younger  he  will  reply  No,  "Qoaz,"  "  'ntcickwaz," 
my  younger  sister. 

brother' s\  ,  ., ,  fskwEca,  male. 

sister's    J  LstunEq,  female. 

eider  of  two  brothers,  or  sisters,  or  cousins,  skilamqa. 

younger  of  two     „  „  „        alana,  a  diminutive  form  of   which  is 

alilina. 

father-in-law  ~\    f,  son-in-law,  stcutatl. 

mother-in-law  J  daughter-in-law,  capEn. 

brother-in-law,  tciikEt.  sister-in-law,  cEactEm, 

step-son  \  ,         ^  ,  step-father,  skutcElotl. 

step-daughter    J  step-mother,  skEkaotl. 

huxband,  kwEtiimitc  ;  my  husband,  'n-kwELiuuitc. 

wife,  cEmam ;  wives,  c'niaaiiiaiii. 

wife,        addressed  by  husband,  neu. 
husband,         „          „  wife,  neu. 
parents,  slalcltEm. 

Brothers,  sisters,  and  cousins  address  each  other  thus : — 

{younger  brother  ~\ 
„      sister     i>  addressed  by  elder  brother,  etc. 
„       cousin  J 

.'.  f  elder  brother         1     , , 

apa        <^  Y  addressed  by  younger  brother,  etc. 

L     „    male  cousin  J 

kfka      <  I  addressed  by  younger  brother,  etc. 

L     „    female  cousin  J 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  these  with  the  corresponding  HalkoinelEin   terms 
which  are  all  radically  different.     Thus : — 

Eyiik,  elder  In-other  or  cousin,  addressed  by  younger  brother,  sister,  or  cousin. 
Eyi'i,  elder  sister  or  cousin,  addressed  by  younger  brother,  etc. 

Eyi's,  younner  sister  or  cousin         "\ 

>  addressed  by  elder  brother,  etc. 
Eyi'suk,  younger  brother  or  cousin  J 

In  this  dialect  each  has  a  different  form,  but  all  are  derived  from  u  common 
root. 
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head,  k'w6mkEn. 

face,  skw'tloc. 

crown  of  head,  natclEken. 

parting  in,  hair,  wakElakentEn. 

lack  of  head,  tcEksapiikEn. 

side  of  whole  head,  alana. 

jaw,  kwEzozoqtcEk. 

Imir  (of  head),  maken. 

l>card,  zhwopitc. 

hair  (on  the  body),  kwatc. 

tooth,  rai'tcmin. 

eye  tooth,  kEqam'c. 

molar  teeth,  motkanic. 

tongue,  toqsatl. 

palate,  qaumin. 

gums,  tceakanac. 

•nose,  spozuks. 

ear,  k'ldna  or  t'ldna. 

eye,  "iik'lostEn  or  'ut'lostEn. 

eye-brow,  niiwEpkeloma. 

eye-lash,  tl'palic. 

cheek,  kozapEl. 

mouth,  tcutcin. 

upper-lip,  cfeitc. 


Parts  of  the  Body. 

lower-lip,  skauinEtc. 
throat,  nakazotlkwilt. 
neck,  nalalemet. 
chest,  tiikwatc. 
breasts,  skam. 
back,  sqetskin. 
stomach,  oalem. 
arm,  sqwoaqEn. 
hand,  skuakict. 
elbow,  kiiiqtEn. 
finger,  qoluku,  'nholakE. 
thumb,  skElakwolaka. 
leg,  skwuqut. 
knee,  k''paiiiciiEn. 
foot,  s'paaiiin. 
bone,  k'wokwoEtl. 
skin,  cipds. 
blood,  p'tfla. 
licer,  kiila. 
fat,  skwokwEtc. 
tail,  cucpa. 
rib,  ts'kaltuq. 
heart,  cwakuk  or  sQakuk. 


Terms  of  the  Principal  Animals  known  to  the  Stlatlumn. 


bear  (black),  k'oqweEq,  meakatl. 

„  (brown),  tcuk-nlen  meakatl. 

„    (grizzly),  'stlutlalsm. 
beaver,  s'kelaii. 
beavers,  e  s'kelaua. 
bee,  skEazuk'. 

bee  (bumble),  k'wuzkwuziiliqEii. 
li'Hi  rfly  (generic),  pacit. 
chip-munk,  'nk'ukquk,  kwimiqin. 
cougar,  cwEwoa. 
crane,  smok'wa,  skwulqan. 
crow,  ciiii. 

deer,  stlola,  or  ctlola. 
dog,  sktika. 


duck  (gen.)  sqaiEk. 

eagle  (whitehead),  spilkwakEc. 

eagle  (black),  yuqEla. 

elk,  t'katc. 

flea,  klopEzatc. 

fly,  cuk-cicuk',  H'maz. 

frog,  piipetla. 

goose,  kwiceuq. 

grasshojyper,  tlukatliika   (on  a  mat),  so 

called   because    of    the    noise    it 

makes  when  flying. 
grasshopper,  tciintcEn. 
ground-hog,  cefikceEk  (  =  whistler). 
hawk,  skuz. 
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horse,  EnkEtltcickaka. 

jay  (blue},  kEwazaz. 

kingfisher,  tzuls. 

lizard,  nEkEluqca. 

oolican  ("  candle  fish  "),  swewa. 

otter,  lEhatz. 

owl,  skalula. 

pigeon,  ha'mewuz. 

rabbit,  skwietc. 

rat,  hawint,  Quz. 

raven,  Hila,  Hilaol. 

robin,  skweEkuk,  sweEk'. 

salmon  (gen.)  stzokwiiz. 

„      (spring),  skwiiqEm. 

„       (sock-eye),  laiiwa. 

„      (cohoe),  tcawin. 


salmon  (dog),  kwaluq. 
„      (humpback),  haloz. 
„      (steel-head),  kafwaq. 
swan,  skupEmeuq. 
trout  (gcn.~),  zitzkwaz. 
„    (spotted),  kwicpatl. 
„    (silver),  stleukcutl. 
weasel  (in  summer),  kumkiikum. 
„      (in  winter),  t'lukt'lct'luk. 
wild  cat,  s'kutzamic. 
wolf,  skaiiam. 
wolverine,  tc'kekEn. 
woodpecker,  ckwilatEn. 
„          k'neEk". 
„          tcokezuks. 
wren,  tcEtu. 


GENEKAL  GLOSSARY  OF  THE  COMMONER  WORDS. 


able,  can,  qaitlitc. 

/  am  able,  qaitlitc-kan. 
above,  tEqa,  tuqa,  tuka. 
ache,  pcdn,  sore,  kwalkwelt. 

I  am  sore,  kEn-kwalkwelt. 

/  am  sore  in  the  leg,  kwal-Hm-tlkan. 
across,  kiak-. 

go  across,  nac  klak". 
admire,  to,  kwamcin. 

/  admire,  kwamcin-tlkan. 
adopt,  to,  wonzyepkEl. 

/  will   adopt   him,  wonzyepkEltlkan 

kEtl  s'mtl. 
advice,  lukaluq. 
advise,  to,  tcuniimEn. 

J  advise  you,  tcunamEn-tce-tlkan. 
adz,  klarnin. 

afternoon,  kEn  mulakwa. 
afternoon,  (later),  rapElmin. 
again,  hu,  mota. 
aid,  help,  to,  nok'an. 
aim,  to,  tcotlukcam. 
air,  breath,  cup. 
alder-tree  (alnus  rubra),  kwElolaz. 


all,  takEm. 

alone,  pEpElatcut.  ^rom  pala,  one,  and 

tcut  (self), 
always,  papEt. 
anchor,  niitcanatEn. 
anger,  to,  kEleil. 
animal,  (generic),  tee. 
another,  IioEnkElta. 
answer,  to,  aitcEn. 
anybody,  takEina,  taksncwat. 
apple,  k'wEop. 
apple-tree,  k'wEopaz. 
approach,  to,  s'tlatlii. 

/     ajrproached     the    house,      s'tlaLl- 

Jitlkan  te  tcituQ. 

arise,  stand-up,  to,  tatliii  or  tatl'Eliir. 
arouse,  to,  Qakan. 

/  aroused  him,  Qakan-tlkan-to  s'mtl. 
ashamed,  ozom. 

J  am  ashamed,  ozom-tlkan. 
ask,  to,  cauwin. 

J  will  ask,  caiiwin-tlkan  kEtl. 
astonish,  to,  tEkak'. 
ashes,  skwiliitlkup. 

9 
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autumn,  COEZ. 

i/i/V,  sqadwztL 

bachelor,  kaiuqmanict. 

bad,  kul. 

bail,  to,  tlOkOwetL 

bailer  (instrument),  EntlokwGtltEn. 

bait,  mamil. 

bake,  sk'wolEin. 

ball,  makup. 

bark,  to,  wazam. 

he  is  barking,  wa  wazam. 
bark  (of  tree),  tlak'wom. 
basket,  ts'la. 

beach,  cequtc,  or  ciiqatc. 
beat,  whip  (to),  cfkEu. 
beautiful,  kwiimokmEt. 
born,  to  be,  kEhalha. 
bed,    aqaitctEn     (thing   to  lie    upon); 

Enroiit-tEn  (sleeping-in-thing). 
beg,  to,  qElentcam. 
below,  down,  k'lEp. 

down  stream,  Eiikokwitcha. 
belt,  zapwin. 
bend,  to,  kotzun. 
bent,  Eskotz. 
berry,  skwEl. 
big,  large,  quzuni. 
billow,  wave,  nilliiEleliH,  inakuq. 
/•///'/,  up,  to,  zocuu,  rdtcin_(  =  to  tie  up). 
birch-tree,  kwutleniiz. 
lird,  spdpazoza. 
lite,  to,  klalEn. 
litter,  tuq. 

Hack,  k'ok'QeEq,  or  k'oqwiiEq. 
blackberry,  skohnoq,  tciitcoca. 
blanket  (native),  swokwatl. 
blunkct,  lEkwiiz. 
Hind,  s'uEmnEm. 

/  am  blind,  s'nEmnEm-tl-kan  (state- 
ment of  fact  form). 
7  am   blind,  kEu-EC-s'nEmiiEm   (re- 
•nsive    form      in     answer     to 
question). 


blood,  p'ti'la. 

bloio,  to,  pou ;  blow  it !  ponmatl ! 

blue,  kwuzkwaz. 

blush,  to,  tciikoc. 

boil,  to,  potlEtl. 

bore,  to,  cqutuk. 

borer  (instrument),  qutuk-min,  or  qiituk- 

tEn. 

borrow,  to,  kotlEn. 
both  (of  us)  n'anawoc-katl  =  "two-we," 

cf.  "  all  of  us,"  katl-tiikum. 
bottle,  'n  mekel-tEn  (constructed    from 

salmon-skin). 
bottle,   papad    (constructed    from    the 

sound  of  air-bladder  of  fish). 
bottle,  tc'iiuuiik  (constructed  from  the 

gut  of  an  animal). 
bottom,  nEiitcuk. 
bought,  nctoqup. 
bow,  to,  kwinocEin,  ad  litt.  (to  turn  the 

eyes  earthwards). 
bow,  a,  toqEatc. 
bowels,  guts,  tc'mauik. 
bowl,  'nklaukamin. 
box,  qiitcim. 
boy  (little),  tuuwit. 
boy  (youth),  tuewit. 
boys,  tutuuwit,  tutuewit. 
braid,  to,  skiikiitla. 

she  is  braiding,  wa  kakiitlam. 
branch,  kEmakict. 
break,  to  (wood),  kauqoq. 
„       (rofc),  kleloq. 
„       (flat,  things),  kapukwa. 
„       (round  things),  kiicuka. 
„       (up,  spoil,  destroy),  kulweluq. 
bridge,  'nkiiik'a   min  (thing  that  yoes 

across). 

bright,  wuk'auk'um. 
bring,  to,  cemac,  tcEacEc. 
broken,  split,  Ecpuk-u. 
bucket,  water,  qElaka. 
brush,  k'loamin. 
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burn,  to,  k'w'tlip. 

burnt,  piimen. 

bury,  to,  EclEp. 

bush,  koqkwaoq. 

button,  iiqauc. 

buy,  to,  az. 

bye-and-bye,  kuzawona. 

call,  to,  wEau. 

calm,  quiet,  tiikwup  ;  calm  water,  k'loEl. 

camp,  tcetwom. 

camping-ground,  'ntcatcituQ-tEn,  from 

tc!tfiQ  =  (house). 
can,  Haiti  or  qaitl. 
candle,  torch,  Alight,  c'tcak'" ;  lantern, 

'ntcauk'utEn. 
r.anoe,  k'laz. 
careful,  tzomenelEq. 

I  am  careful,  tzomenelEq-kEn ;  he  is 

careful,  EctzomenelEq. 
carry,  to  (in   hand),  stukac ;   I  carry, 

stuk-tl-kan  he  carries,  stukcEc. 
carry,  to   (on  shoulder),  'nk'eh^k'men. 
„      (on  back),  zaqEndj  ;  he  carries 

it,  zaqEndjcEc  (cf.  c'zaqEn,  a  pack). 
carry,  to   (under  arm),  'nk''maqEnmen. 
carry,   to  (on  head),  'nk'eliikenmen. 
carve,  to,  'ntcuwalap.    (This  term  is  ap- 
plied to  the  carving  of   crests   and 

totems.) 

cast,  throw,  to,  tzaVamm. 
cedar  tree,  tcatawoz. 
cedar-wood,  ctsiika. 
cellar,  tcepoEn. 
chair,  seat,  skvluk'. 
change,  transform,  to,  nakEn. 
charcoal,  sk'ozotcik. 
chase,  to,  kalnEm  ;  I  chased  AM?j,kiilEn- 

tl-kan-to. 

cheap,  Eck'woa,  leluk. 
cheat,  to,  nEewoqzanac. 
chew,  to,  ecauwEn  ;   chew  it !  ecauwEn- 

matl. 
chief,  kukpi,  or  kwokpl. 


chiefs,  kwakwokpi. 

child,  skukumet. 

children,  skwumkokomet. 

choke,  to  (by  external  pressure),  lepatl- 

kwEtan. 
choke,  to  (by   swalloiving),   kEnhiikatl- 

kwelta,  ak'auwetl. 
chop  down,  to  (a  tree),  k'lotckam. 
circle,  Ezunic. 
clay,  ckiitlct. 
clear  (of  water),  luk'aleEq. 

„     (of  sky),  HokoqkwEm. 
climb,  to  (a  tree),  ki'k'ewiliH. 

„      (a  mountain),  qatlEm. 
close,  near,  Ectla. 
cloud,  ckwolEl. 
cold,  ts'ep,  Hutl. 
comb,  to,  weHuk'"-tEn. 
comb  your  hair  !  weH'kwamtlkauq  ! 
come,  to,  kleEk. 

/  am  coming,  klefik-tlkan. 
companion,  comrade,  sniikwa. 
compassion,  pity,  mosEmetc. 
corpse,  cwilatlip,  Eczok'. 
cotton-wood-tree,  nuk-u  nek'waz. 
crab  tree,  k'WEopaz. 
cradle,  tcipalen. 
creek,     stcuawuq     (large) ;     stcutjwuq 

(small), 
crooked,  skots. 
cruel,  honEkatla. 
crush,   to,  petcin ;    crush  in  the  hand, 

lepen  ;  with  feet,  kswatEn. 
cry,  to,  elal. 
cut,  to,  neken. 
cut,  a,  Ecnek. 

daily,  tiikum  Eckait,  zeza  Eckait. 
damp,  noac. 
dance,  inotsom. 
dancer,  a,  motsomotl. 
dark,  k'lEpEtLpErn. 
darling,  dear,  slukccitl. 
dawn,  nanatuQ. 
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daybreak,  Eck'aitwelEH,  tcitlpdlmuq. 

day}  Eck'ait. 

deaf,  'ntukwitkwana,  tlukwina. 

deceive,  to,  kakEza. 

deceiver,  a,  kEkEzotl. 

deep,  'iik'Epdm. 

deer  hide,  k'Eiltit. 

desire,  wish,  to,  cilatl,  or  cqatl. 

/  want  some  water,  aukualmEn-tlkan 
\va  n'cnatL 

/  want  to  drink,  kEiniatlniEii  kwEndj 

vva  okwa. 
devour,  to,  sakwanEm. 

/  ate  it  up,  sakwa-tl-kan-to. 
dew,  chok. 
different,  ceaQEtl. 
difficult,  qiitl. 
dig,  to,  dqHEl. 
dim,  kakwi'ckwicma. 
dine,  to,  'nkuinolukEnam. 
dirty,  ckEt'kEt'. 
disappear,  to,  kEhematua. 
discover,  to,  pon. 

I  found  out,  p6ntlkan ;   he  found  out, 

pdnac. 
dish  (large),  slaqutc. 

„    (s-mall),  tlitlqutc. 
diver,  a,  'ukumolukEnamotl. 
dizzy,  Eticilikpoc. 
door,  'nkequtc-tEn. 
door-way,  cfpic. 
down,  stlctlau,  or  stletlo. 
drag,  to,  QokwEm. 
dream,  to,  kwilekwilauq. 
drop,  to,  kwic. 
drown,  to,  wok'n ;  drown  it !  wok'uEn- 

matl. 
drum,  (drawn  skin),  puliika. 

„      (wooden),  k'auat. 
each,  te  pala ;   ad  lift.,  "  the  one." 
firth,  tEmeiiq. 
c".\//,  leluk. 
cat,  to,  k'a,  siikwan,  or  tzakwan. 


echo,  p'aiiwitc. 

eddy,  zazilkwa. 

elder-tree,  k'aigfilp. 

enemy,  iimiin. 

enough,  tcuk'. 

evening,  rap. 

fall,  to,  kwic. 

famine,  tiiit,  or  tEin  ta'iit. 

/  am  hungry,  tait-kEii. 
far,  kakaii. 
fasten,  to,  Enitcin  (with  rope)  ;  Ecrutc, 

he's  tied  it  up. 
fat    (adj.),  k'eqain;    a  fat  person   or 

animal,  k'wutck'wotc. 
fat,  (soft),  skwokwutc. 
„    (hard),  k'utatl. 
„    (bear),  'skwotc. 
fear,  to,  piikwo. 

/  am  afraid,  piikwo-tlkan. 
feather,  ok'WEl. 
feel,  to,  tcacan. 

1  fed,  tciican-tlkan. 
fern,  cakopaza  (Pteris  aquilina). 
fern-root,  caak,       „  „ 

fight,  to,  k'leEkwEntuwEl. 
file,  ziik'amin,  tsauiElic. 
fill,  to,  k'olon. 
find,  to,  pon. 
finish,  to,  tcuk-u. 
fir  (red),  Ezyupol. 
„  (white),  munetlEp. 
„  (spruce),  tcaqoz. 
fire,  epainic,  rolEp,  or  wolEp. 
firewood,  cpamic. 
fire-place,  'npiuuic-tEn. 
fire-drill,  cwoEl. 
fish,  tcdkwaz  (big  fish)  ;  ts'fikwaz  (small 

fish). 
fish,  to,  tcdkwazam  (big  fish)  ;  ts'kwfuain 

(small  fish), 
fish-bone,  s'tcam. 
fisherman,  tcutcdkwwazam. 
flame,  rolEp,  or  wolfip. 
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fl.at,  tcuaclomOq. 
Jlcsh,  sleuq. 
float,  to,  papuk'u. 

flower,  spak'Em. 

fog,  spotlit. 

food,  sk;i. 

freeze,  to,  kemiilitc. 

fresh,  tcitcil  (Thompson,  tcitci). 

finyer,  'nholaka. 

gamble,  to,  tlikamaiiwac. 

ginnbling-stick,  k'uk'oEtl  (bone). 

(/host,  spirit,  cuqlatlip,  cQulatlip,  niEzatc 

( =  breath  or  spirit  of  a  shaman). 
girl,  ciyaktca  ;  girls,  cukyeyuktca. 
give,  to,  Qetckit,  or  qetcHet. 
glad,  tcaauq. 
glove,  mitten,  hewiika. 
good,  ama. 

good-bye,  homatl,  klnaku. 
grass,  clulkEiu  (long),  ctcupuz  (short), 
great,  large,  quzom. 
greedy,  Qomitc  (from    Qom,  quick,  and 

itc,  mouth, 
green,    kEkwilaa    (used    for   yellow   as 

well). 

grind,  to,  'nsukaucEm. 
grow,  to,  reyEp. 
guide,  to,  tciitliQalEm. 
gum    ( pitch),      kwiilOtl ;    pitch-wood, 

kweoq. 

hail,  sk'uk'hoc  (  =  tears,  eyedrops). 
hard,  k'eEq. 
hark,  listen,  to,  kaliin. 
hear,  to,  kanem. 
hemlock-tree,  pot'lEtnaz. 
itch,  wotEq. 
jump,  to,  kailin. 
juniper-tree,  puntlEp. 
kcckwilee-house,  cEecitkEn. 
keep,  to,  wEiin. 
kettle  (basketry),  'nokwatEn. 

„      (wood),  stci'ma. 
kind,  good,  ama. 


kiss,  to,  'ntloktcin. 

knead,  to,  zilkEm. 

kneel,  to,  qetlelEkam. 

knife,  QEektEn  or  wl'k'EtEn. 

knock,  to,  'npatcam. 

know,  to,  zwiitEn. 

ladder,  'ntlaEqtEn. 

lake,  tcalatl. 

lame,  zoQuk, 

land,  tEmeuq. 

language,  'nkwalut-tsn. 

large,  quzom. 

laugh,  to,  'nk'canik  or  'nk-zanEk. 

lazy,  kefikElotl. 

leak,  to,  tliiuk  ;  it's  leaking,  wa  tiauk. 

leaf,  pitc-kEtl,  (=it  will  drop  or  fall). 

leather,  cepaz. 

leave,  to,  kleliii. 

lend,  to,  kwotlin. 

liar,  kfikEzoEtl. 

lie,  to,  kaka'za. 

lice,  mEkin. 

lick,  to,  samiin. 

lie  doivn,  to,  aqaitc,  or  aqetc. 

life,  mawel. 

lift,  to,  qatan. 

light   (both    sunlight    and    moonlight 

tcitlip. 
lightning,     k'wElk'wElkdcEm      (  =  "he 

(the  thunder  spirit)  is  opening  his 

eyes  "). 

line  (cedar  icilhcs),  k'wotsEm. 
,,    (fishing  line),  eawEctEn. 
„    ("flat "  or  plaited  line),  k'EcalEq-En. 
little,  small,  kwekwEc  (voice  dwells  on 

"  e  "  to  mark  the  smallness  of  thing 

described). 
liver,  k'ala. 
log,  Eczek. 
logs,  EczukEzek. 
long,  zaqEt. 
lose,  to,  pi'lip. 

/  lost  it,  piTptlkan. 

ff  2 
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Lou/,  wonaiiQitc. 

iinia,  skauyiiq. 

in i- a,  skafyukyuq. 

iintli/ni,  k'iiiuoz. 

maidens,  k'umk'umoz. 

make,  to,  maicin. 

maple-tree,  k'Emlaz. 

•HI t< pie-tree  (vine),  cetstlip. 

mark,  to,  smEtc. 

mask,  smakwa. 

mat  (sleeping),  slavrdn. 

„     (floor),  tcakiiin. 

„     (sitting),  tcakuk. 
meat,  tcl. 
medicine,  kiihvEt. 
mi-//,  to,  zaauq. 
midnight,  teitQolwac. 
mid-day,  kEniripa. 
m id-winter,  'ntx-EtliocikEn. 
mind,  'nc'p'tenocim. 
/a  i  in-,  Bntcuwa. 
mistake,  to,  'neQEz. 
mix,  to,  mat'lan. 

moccasins,  cetltco  (from  tco  =  foot). 
moon,  k'lanamtBn. 
morning,  nanatuQ. 
mountain,  Eckw^m. 
move,  to,  zi'ikEn,  ceEk. 
iiini'li,  yoet. 

murder,  to,  sk'asakam. 
murderer,  a,  sk'.isakamotl. 
naked,      tlotlok'";      he's     naked,      wa 

tlotlok-". 
name,  skwiheitc. 
narrow,  tetqa. 
nrnr,  Eotla. 
needle,  pittkwa. 
net,  spatsin. 
n iff/it,  cetect. 
no,  c.ioaz. 
none,  r;oaz  kiiti. 

>oaz. 
nm",  aitl. 


nut  (hazel),  k'apoq. 

old  (maw),kutLmen  (plu.kutLkutr,  mi-ii). 

„     (woman),  kutLmimEn. 
orphan,  wowiicut. 
outside  (house),  al'tsEka. 
pack,  to  carry,  ziiqEn. 
paddle,  homEt. 
pail  (water),  qalakE. 
pain,  to,  tlikwonEm. 
paint,  QekiisEmin. 

/  paint,  Qlkwentlkan. 
parents,  slaleltEm. 
path,  trail,  HwEtl. 
paw,   spEiika   (  =  fore    paw),    spEiiiiyin 

(  =  hind  paw). 
peel,  to  (bark),  tlauwElkwEn. 

„      (    „    with  knife),  oqwElkwEm. 
„      (oneself,  to  undress),  tlok'wout- 

cut. 

peep,  to  (through  a  hole),  'iikElhalocEin. 
„       (from  behind  anything),  zak'cl. 
penis,  spulnk. 
people,  oqwElmuq. 
perhaps,  skanac. 
plate,  dish,    tlitl'qutc,    (small)    tlaqntc 

(large). 

play,  to,  ciiicEz. 
point,  to,  tcutlura. 
poor,       kElEkEnantcflfc,       kwiinkwa'nt, 

mozEmetantcut. 
prick,  to,  tedkain. 
proud,  ceakanc,  Enskuzam. 
push,  to,  qokin  or  n6km. 
put,  lay  dmon,  to,  ketcin. 
quarrel,  to,  kElcil. 
quiet,  cka'p ;  talk  quietly,  ckiipitc. 
race,  contest,  k'ultanwdnaqa. 
ruin,  ckwlc  (from  kwlc,to  diop  down). 
raspberry  (red),  cEaitcuk. 
„        (red-cap),  tlekak- '. 
„        (salmon-berry),  tuwan. 
recognise,  to,  cuqten. 
raw,  Ecqaiu. 
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red,  tcuk-'tceuk'. 
red-hot,  k'urnpakalitc. 

„        (stone),  tcakwiilitc. 
remember,  to,  kalaqstoma,  lukalaqic. 
/     remember,  kiilaqtlka'na. 
you         „          kala'qtlkauqa. 
rest,  to,  ziimEin. 

/  am  resting,  zamEmtlkan. 
return,  to,  p'anEt. 

I  return,  p'iin  't-tlkan. 
revive,  to,  'nperalocEm  (  =  to  sigh  and 

open  the  eyes). 
reward,  to,  hak'En. 

/  will   reward  him,   hak'Entlkan 

kEtl  snltl. 
rib,  tc'kiilto. 
ring,  a,  k'eak'Enfika. 
ripe  (also  cooked),  k'wol. 
river,  cat'l. 

roast,  to  (on  a  stick  set  in  the  ground 
inclining       toivards      fire), 
skwolEm. 
„     (salmon  cut  open  and  placed 

over  the  fire),  kiipEm. 

„     (salmon    not    cut    open    and 

placed  over  the  fire),  ckftciiEu. 

„    (meat  over  the  fire),  ckEpatltza. 

„     (salmon  split  open  and  held  in 

the  cleft  of  a  stick),  kli'ikca. 
„     (salmon,   whole,   by   thrusting 

spit  in  its  mouth),  'nqewitc. 
rob,  to,  nak'u. 
robber,  a,  nuk'u  nak'"6tl. 
roof,  s'k'az. 
root,  k'liikwamElauq. 
rope,  line  (plaited  fiat),  k'utliiliqEn. 
rope  (cedar  withes),  k'wutcEm. 
rose  (wild),  kEluk. 
round,   Esk'umoq    (plural    or   several, 

Esk'umak'umoq). 
rub,  to,  mekwen. 
run,  to,  ketlel. 

/  run,  k'etlul-tlkan. 


salt,  ts'ul  (  =  taste  of  fresh  meat). 

salt-water,  k'ot'l. 

same,  like,  tzultzelaklo. 

sand,  sk'aEpa. 

say,  to,  tcut. 

scald,  burn,  kw'tlEp. 

scalp  (salmon's),  kMweok'. 
„     (man's  or  animal's),  cipilz6k'u,  cf. 
cipaz  =  skin. 

scold,  to,  kElelrnen. 

scrape,  to,  paqan. 

scratch,  to,  copiui. 

scream,  to,  etlaqtcam. 

sea,  k'oti  or  kwot'l. 

search,  to,  Qelin,  t'Qocinen. 

seed,  clipnal. 

see,  to,  iitsqEm. 

seize,  to,  k'ailEHmen-tukEn  =  "  to  jump- 
take." 

sell,  to,  taiiwom. 

send,  to  (person)  kicnan. 
„      (object)  nacakaum. 

sew,  to,  k'lokonal. 

shadow,  shade,  mEnEman. 

„       reflection,  skukEnewatl. 

shake,  to,  tlokQin. 

shalloiv,  'nuqwewEcim. 

shaman,  cwonani,  kwEekwilauq,  zuwa, 
zuwen,  kwecnetum  wa  kwEekwilauq. 

sharp  (of  edged  tools),  QiizQuz. 
„      (pointed)  tcimitsmukc. 

sharpen,  to,  'nzuk'ocEn. 

„         (bring  to  a  point),  zuk'ukcan. 

she,  her,  s'nitl. 

shine,  to,  wok'atiEkum. 

shoot,  to,  kwocim. 

short,  tlak'cEk'at. 

shout,  to,  wEau. 

shove,  to,  kweEwin. 

show,  to,  atsuqiilctomii, 

shrink,  to,  raicElsq. 

shut,  to,  k'eqtcan. 

sick,  alsErn. 
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-F.fi  IsEni. 
si'jlit,  tuhoc. 
silmt,  k'likctkum. 
simple,  easy  (to  get),  leluk. 
sing,  to,  k'lelem. 
sink,  to,  'nEmiiEC. 

xiV,  to,  metcuk  ;  sit  down  !  mctcukmatl. 
skin,  olpaz. 
skull,  k'omkEii. 
*/•//,  ctleEkut. 
slap,  to,  fliik'won. 
slapping,  tliikwitlk'won. 

c&wit,  cicwit. 
sleep,  to,  roit 
sleepily,  roitolmin. 
slide,  to,  kwEtQafliii. 

„     (of  mountain),  cEaiiq. 
slip,  to,  kwEtuq. 

,,    trip,  to,  kweoHyin  (on  the  level), 
kwtftoqHyin  (on  a  slope). 

flow,  ZOWOE. 

smart,  quick,  MqEluq. 

smell,  to,  cumun. 

smoke,     spilok     (going    up     straight), 

cmukEn  (spreading  all  about), 
smother,  to,  lepitcanKm. 
snail,  k'laiak'En. 
sneeze,  to,  hucni'ina. 

„      a,  nicniina. 
snore,  to,  qoqwElukc. 
snow,  nulka  ;  it's  snowing,  wa  niaka. 
snow-shoe,     tsotsiiyEl,      tcotsqKl,      or 

tcotsqEn. 
soft  (to  the  toueh),  k''upk'aj). 

„    easy  (to  break),  qaqkwain. 
sold,  taum. 
solid,  'nkumpi'itltca. 
some,  mota  ;   hom6ta  =  some  more. 
song,  ell  11111. 
soon,  kaliil. 
soot,  fik'ijtlotc. 
snrf,  kwalEkwilt 
sovp,  ctlum. 


sour,  t'zElt'zol,  tuq  =  bitter. 
sow,  to,  pukwEl. 
sparks,  wululik  or  rolulik. 
spawn,  nauwuwa. 
speak,  tell,  to,  kwalut. 
spinal  column,  'nuqtcik. 

„      cord,  'ntEtlkiilrpatEn. 
spinster,  yiiktcainanict. 
spirit,  soul,  cmawEl. 
spit,  to,  p'teqwon. 
spoon,  ctlukemin. 

spread,  lay,  or  put  down,  to,  ketoXD. 
spring,     slakakEtkwa     (  =  to     bubble 

up). 

squeeze,  to,  lep'cn. 
squint,  to,  'nkotsalos. 
stand,  to,  sta'tliu  or  stiitlEliii. 
star,  'nkakos'iiEt. 
stare,  to,  sEatsuqcEc  ;  he  is  staring,  \va- 

satsuqcEc. 

steal,  to,  nauk-u;  a  thief,  nuk'nauk^otl 
step,  to,  ceEquqEiiEin. 
stew,  boil,  to,  tceaqain  (soup,  ctlum). 
stick,  to,  tsuk'pan,  tsiik'Ep. 
stink,  to,  QdQoh. 
stone,  k£tla  or  kutla. 
stoop,  to,  thlkot. 
stop,  to,  kikiela. 
straight,  Eekwiip. 
strange,  fresh,  tcltcil. 
strap  (head),  makGiii.     . 
stream,  c'tuauq. 
stretch,  to,  tci'cin. 
strike,  to,  cfkEn. 
string,  cil. 
strong  (thing),  k'ouq  (animal  or  person), 

rulriil. 

stumble,  to,  k'wok'wcwiim. 
stump,  'nk-'wos. 
stutter,  to,  Ec'naEnatc ;  he's  a  stutterer, 

\va  EC  iiaEnatcotl  or  nctl  Kc  iiai:na- 

tcotl. 
suck,  to  (the  breast),  kEam. 
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stick,  to  (something  in  the  mouth),  tcomon. 
„     (        „         held    in    the    hand), 

klokon. 

.•summer,  tEm  kum'p. 
sun,  snukwum  or  snuk'um. 
sun-beam,  swaqEts   snuk'uma  =  legs  of 

the  sun. 
sun-rise,  otska  snuk'uma  =  outside  the 

sun. 

sun-set,  rap  =  e veiling. 
sure,  certain,  wonauqnfm. 
surprise,  astonishment,  tukak',  ctukutc- 

inen. 

/  am  astonished,  tukak'tlkan. 
swallow,  to,  k-'uuiinc. 
sweat,  to,  lutau. 
sweat,  perspiration,  chaau. 
sweep, to, -dqvf  slap,  cf.  broom,  aqwelap-tEn. 
sweet,  k'lfiq. 
swell,  to,  pan. 
swim,  to,  'nkailiH. 
swing,  to,  papela. 
tail,  cucpa. 
take,  to,  tukEn. 
tale,  svval. 
talk,  to,  kwaliit. 
tall  (said  of  persons),  zaiialkwum. 

„     long  (of  things),  zailyEt. 
tame,  tcuktcak. 
taste,  to,  k'lanamEn. 
tattler,  kwalutotl. 
teach,  to,  tcunamin. 

I  will  teach    you,    tcumimin-tce- 

tlkan-kEtl. 
tear,  to,  tcor'pan. 
tear  (lacrima)  'nEkwEiilos,    skiikhos  = 

drop  (applied  to  hailstones). 
tell,  to,  skwfil. 

/  will  tell  you,  skwiilEii-tee-tlkan- 
kEtl. 

t.Juit,  tEo. 

thaw,  to,  tcuwEq  (ice),  teEm  (snow). 
there,  tuo . 


thick,  p'tlutl. 

thief  (habitual),  nuknaukotl. 

thin,  mem'ca. 

think,  to,  p'teu5cim. 

this,  tcEa. 

throw,  to,  ts'fik'. 

throw  it  away,  ts'akamen  kEkaii. 

thunder,    cki'likaloq  =  knocking    noise, 

ski'nkEnap  =  tapping  noise. 
tickle,  <o,'nEk'EzankEn,  or  make  to  laugh. 
tie,  to,  rutcin. 
tired,  loeary,  kwElkwal. 
to-day,  tl'konca,  sk'et. 
to-morrow,  niltuQ. 
tongs,  kwisqiina. 
toothache,  k'anic. 
torch,  ctauk'u. 
trail,  Hwa'tl. 
trap  (weir),  tcilmijn. 

„     (basket  above  weir),  kwiltciiza. 

„     (     „      with     distended      mouth), 
'ntcukautcen. 

„     ('fall "     for      small      animals), 
tcetciloc. 

»     (" fall"  for  big  animals,  bear,  etc.), 
Hatoc= heavy  to  lift. 

„     (generic),  kukiltEn. 
tree,  cyap  or  crap. 
tremble,  to,  HitltiitlnE'm. 
trip,  to,  tloqpukc  =  to  fall  on  the  nose, 

tl6qwupqEn=to  catch  one's  foot. 
turn,  to,  pElkocEm. 
turn  over,  to  (of  things),  pElkan. 
turn,  to    (by   itself,   without   agency), 

pElkulfiq. 
twilight,  kfikwaca. 

ist,  to,  k'lopilEq,  Ectlop  =  it's  twisting 

(said  of  crack  in  splitting  wood). 

,  txiztyuzkEt. 
uncover,  open,  to,  wolkwan. 
under,  'uk'lpi'iiiEk,  s'tlipca. 
understand,  zowi'itEn. 

/  understand,  zowatEn-tlkan, 
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undress,  to,  tlokotcut,  tlok'lEq. 

mifiisfen,  undo,  Ecteoh. 

i/nripc,  Kcqaiu. 

rurnish,  to,  kfikcfpa. 

village,  EctcituQ. 

voice,  'nkwfdut-tEn. 

vomit,  to,  wiit'lik'. 

wade,  to,  tcatcwiim,  tc;iqwam  =  to  take 

a  few  steps  into  the  water. 
wait,  to,  kalEtn. 
wake,  to,  Qfik. 
walk,  to,  inatuk. 
wall,  qultEn. 
wander,  to,  niEtmamEtuk. 
war,  k'ultowauq. 
warm,  k'umEp. 
wart,  zezook. 
wath,   to,   tzawau,  cauQEm  (  =  to  wash 

oneself),  wa   cauQEm,  he's    washing 

himself. 

watch,  to,  Eneitcuqcac. 
water,  ko  or  kw5. 
wave,  billow,  nihi'likeliii. 
we,  MS,  wicnemot),  s'ncmotl. 
weak,  keEkEl  (said  of  persons). 

„     Qoaz  kwac  rulrnl  (  =  uot  strong  ; 

said  of  anything). 
weary,  kwilkwal. 
weave,  to,  k'utcetsa  (blankets),  kutckal, 

(bands,  straps,  etc.). 
weave,  to  (anything),  Eckiitc. 
wedge,    Qaiit    ("Kaiyam's    wedge,"   ne 

Qaetca  kai'yam). 
weep,    cry,    to,    kuk'Qocam,    elal;    he's 

crying,  wa  elal. 

.  tcihm'n. 
when,    ekanmacac,     (past),    kanmacac 

(future). 

when  (conditional),  Etl. 
where  ?  Enka  ?  'nka  ? 


which  ?  unka  ?  nctl  ko  unka  ? 

whisper,  to,  ckakapitc. 

whistle,  to,  QitEn. 

ir  hi  If,  puk". 

who ?  cwa t  ? 

why  ?  wa-kanEtn  ? 

wide,  ctl'k-aliip. 

widow,    EcziltEn. 

widower,      „ 

wife,  ciiniini,  iieu  (when  addressed  by 

husband). 

willow-tree,  t'qatlpaz. 
win,  to,  t'loQom. 
winner,  floQdmotl. 
wind,  ckiiqEin. 
wing,  st'lakal. 
wink,  to,  klotsalocEin. 
winter,  tEin   qutl   ("  cold   time ")   tEin 

ctotik  ("  cold-wind  time  "). 
wipe,  to,  apan. 
wise,  liiqaluq. 

witch,  zowa  or  zuwa,  cwEnaam. 
with,  euwa. 

I  will  go   with  you,    nackan    euwa 

Ecnuvva. 

woman,  cyakEtca. 
women,  cyukEyaktca. 
wood  (gen.),  mulill. 
wool  (gen.),  kwiitc. 
wring,  to,  k'lopiin. 
yawn,  to,  Echau. 
year,     QutpazaiioQ  =  completinf 

circle. 

last  year,  ezanoQ'mac. 
next    „    zanoQum-lcEtl. 
yell,  to,  etluqtcam. 
yelloiv,  kuku'lea  or  kukwilea. 
yes,  e. 

yesterday,  enatuQac. 
you,  wicuulap,  s'nulap. 


the 
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